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What beauty lurks in 
Valspar! If you could 
dip your brush in the 
rainbow you couldn’t 
have more fascinating 
colors to work with! 


| 
hn is 


a 
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clear and in colors, 





And it’s so easy! Why, 
the very first time you 
Renew your linoleum use Valspar you can 
for about 1c s4- ft turn out a job that 


is the famous water- 


DECORATOR 


A trifling expense . . a few hours’ easy 
work . . and you have given to chair or 
desk or table a fresh new beauty that many 
dollars wouldn’t duplicate. 

The thrill ef pleasure 
as you stand and eye 
your work! Compli- 
ments on your clever- 
ness! Enjoyment in 
having yourse/f made 
something more attrac- 





you will be proud of. For Valspar flows 
smoothly and dries quickly without brush 
marks or bubbles or 
those drooping festoons 
on edges and under- 
surfaces that mark the 
work of thenoviceusing 
inferior materials. 
What vivid joy 
you'll discover in tak- 
ing old but cherished 
pieces of furniture and 
changing them with your own hands into 
something new . . bright . . colorful . . gay. 





A Valsparred Front 
Door for about 70c 





proof varnish that will 
not turn white..With 
it you can work won- 
ders, quickly, easily, 


and at small cost. 


tive! These repay you 
richly for your efforts. 


**A New Bed” 
for about 75c 











This Coupon is worth 20 to 85 cents 





VALENTINE & COMPANY, 386 Fourth Ave., New York, 


[ Send me these Valspar 
, Colors at 20c each 
(Not over three samples of Valspar supplied , 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—206c for each 
—40c sample can of colors specified at right. 


per person at this special price.) 


Special:—One soc can of Valspar Polish for 25c. | 2+ +--+ ++ +++* ++ ***" 


Print full mail address plainly. 3 








Send 50c can Valsp: 


N.Y. | 








i PaO en. Gos a th Chas cuctas vanpeeeeee Polish for 25c. .. .. 
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Pez us Por OfF 


The famous Valspar 
boiling water test 







Use the coupon below for sample cans of the 
regular Valspar colors:—Light Red, Deep Red, Ver- 
milion, Medium Green, Deep Green, Light Blue, 
Medium Blue, Deep Blue, Gray, Ivory, Orange, 
Brown, Bright Yellow. Also Clear, Black, White, 
Gold, Bronze, Aluminum and Flat Black. Any 
two or more of these colors can be mixed to produce 
an infinite variety of fascinating tints and shades. 


Valspar Polish (Special Offer) 
A new Valspar product which has met with instant 
favor — for automobiles, furniture, glass and all 
household surfaces. Use coupon below to take 
advantage of our Special Offer of one soc canof Valspar 
Polish for 25c. 


VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 
CLEAR AND IN cleaner 
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if your gums are the least bit tender 
start with lpana tonight | 


OUR teeth may be as white as ivory— 

yet faced with grave and serious trouble. 

There may not be a cavity in your mouth, 

or a filling in your head, yet you may need the 

attention of a good dentist and the use of the 
correct way of caring for your teeth. 

For your gums may be tender—they may 
even show a tendency to bleed. If your tooth 
brush “shows pink’”—even slightly or occa- 
sionally— it is a sure sign that something is 
amiss and that your gums need immediate care. 


WHAT TO DO IF 
YOUR GUMS NEED ATTENTION 


Talk to your dentist. Probably he will explain 
the matter to you in some such terms as this: 


"The food you eat is to blame. For it is too soft 
for the teeth and gums. It lacks fibre and roughage. 
It gives the gums no friction, no stimulation, no work. 
The blood does not circulate properly through the 
tissues and the gums become anaemic and under- 
nourished. And this often leads to more serious 
troubles,’ 


But your dentist can do more than explain 
the cause of the difficulty; he will point out to 
you, too, the correct way to offset the bad 
effects of your diet. 


In all probability, he will order gum mas- 


sage.- For today thousands of good dentists say 


to their patients: 


“Massage the gum tissue with Ipana at the same 
time you brush your teeth. If your gums are tender to 
the brush, massage them gently with Ipana on the 


¥ IPANA To 





















HEALTHY GUMS ARE FIRM IN TEXTURE, PINK IN COLOR 








E MAKERS 


oth Paste? 


HS PP A:T 't: 2 es 


finger tips. For Ipana is as helpful to the gums as 
it is cleansing to the teeth.”’ 


HOW IPANA AND MASSAGE HELP 
the HEALTH of TEETH and GUMS 


The pressure and the friction of a light mas- 
sage stirs the dormant blood within the gum 
walls, and speeds fresh, clean blood to take the 
place of the stagnant old. The use of Ipana 
tones the outer walls of the gums, for its gentle 
healing ingredient (ziratol, a well-known anti- 
septic and hemostatic) is helpful in restoring 
to the gums their needed and normal tonicity. 


Massage and Ipana can make your gums firm 
and healthy. Their color will be right. You 
avoid ‘‘pink tooth brush.” You improve the 
health and beauty of your mouth. 


GET A FULL-SIZE 
TUBE AT THE DRUG STORE 


We have placed a coupon in the corner of this 
page. It offers you a trial tube, enough for 
about ten days. Use it if you will. Certainly 
this tube will prove to you Ipana’s delicious 
flavor, its incomparable power to keep your 
teeth clean, white and beautiful. 

But ten days are all too short to show you 
what Ipana can do for the health of your 
gums. At least a month is needed—a full-size ~ 
tube will show you a far better result. So, we 
urge you to go to your drug store and buy a 
a full-size tube (about 120 brushings). Use it 
to the last squeeze! Then will you know what 
Ipana can do to toneand strengthen your gums 
—to improve the health of a/ your mouth! 


Ma 
f 





Kindly send me a trial 
&. tube of IPANA TOOTH 

WPASTE. Enclosed is a two- 
“cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and 
mailing 





atthe 


BRISTOL- MYERS CO., Dept. E58, 73 West Street, New York, N. Y 
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Children’s laughter— 
the laughter of healthy, 
romping and carefree 
play is the eternal song 
of spring. Ever new it 
sparkles up like a foun- 
tain, catches the pre- 
cious and fleeting sun- 
beams of the first years 
and then it is scattered, 
tinkling off down the 
days and weeks and 
twelvemonths which 


shape themselves into a lifetime. 
That this Spring Song might 


have a better hearing in our 





Photo by Barron Callen. N. Y. 


Song of Spring 








THE GHILD’S BILL OF RIGHTS 
The ideal toward which we should strive is that there shall be no child 
in America: 
That has not been born under proper conditions 
That does not live in hygienic surroundings 
That ever suffers from undernourishment 
That does not have prompt and efficient medical attention and 
inspection 
That does not receive primary instruction in the elements of hy- 
giene and good health 


That has not the complete birthright of a sound mind in a sound body 


That has not the encouragement to express in fullest measure the 
spirit within which is the final endowment of every human being 


HERBERT HOOVER 








land, May Day, ancient festival 
of fruition and earthly singing, 
was chosen by the American 
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Child Health Associ- 
ation for annually cele: 
brating our children’s 
well being. Before 
children can sing they 
must be well. 

The Association and its 
wise and famous presi 
dent, Herbert Hoover, 
drew up the child’s bill 


_ of rights for May Day, 


1928. This they pre- 
sent to America that 


there may be better Children 
for our Nation; a Better Na- 
tion for our Children. 
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BEAUTY CREATIONS 


St 


REVEALING LOVELINESS 





eve your own beauty tts due — flatter 
zt delicately with the exact shades 
of powder and rouge which wntensify 
tts subtle, indrvidual loveliness. Smart 





cl make-up decrees this perfect harmony of 
le- colouring Yhe tones of COTY Rouges 
Y's and Face Powders are the artistec 
re standard, ‘for every type — with the 


COTY FACE POWDER 


ey see ee eee COTY Lipstick ¢o touch your 
mouth with the Jaral vivid 


Popular size and double size. 








ts exclamation port of 
si charm. 
T, — 
ill 
y 9 
er 
COTY ROUGES 

at In the new East Indian box. Bright 

No. 64, Light No. 72, Medium No. 68, 
n Dark No. 76 and Invisible No. 80. 
z REFILLS -- Obtainable everywhere. 
a’ 


“ROUGE” 
Aow to use wt for greatest beauty 


—a booklet tllustrated by 





a OLYMPIC LIPSTICK CHARLES DANA GIBSON 
et The delightful New Double Size in Light, 
“ # | Medium, Dark, Cerise, Invisible. ( Cy Ny INC 

= | REFILLS — Obtainable everywhere. 714 Gi oft A, Foenue, New York. 


CANADA — 55 M°Gill College Ave, Mortrea | 

















































ANY of us, now definitely caught in the 
M rush and crush of modern life, have 

had our life’s beginnings in surround- 
ings of idyllic beauty and a great, undisturbed 
peace. The scene is still fresh in our memory: 
church time on the old homestead. Father 
harnessing the two bay mares and getting the 
old surrey out of the shed, and then cutting across the 
barnyard to the house to don his well-worn Sunday 
coat and to exchange his tattered straw hat for a slouch 
felt. Mother and Sis leaving the spacious bedroom, their 
skirts pleated and trailing, stiffly corseted, with a dash 
of Florida water on the tiny lace-edged handkerchiefs, 
spreading that romantic Sunday odor that was pe- 
culiar to the church-going country women of a bygone 
day. 

Then the long ride, over winding woodland roads. 
Glorious day, with all nature a song! On the roadside, 
wood thrushes skipping from bough to bough. A lone 
bumblebee buzzing madly around the surrey wheels as 
they grind through the sandy ruts. A stretch of corn 
with fresh plumage and green silken tassels wet with 
dew. Cattle grazing around the stumps. Two young 
colts racing up the hillside, manes flying, and snorting 
in youthful defiance. The perfume of a warm midsum- 
mer’s day hanging over all. 

And then, from distant hills, the soft silvery sound 
of a church bell. A cross road. More carriages; surreys, 
top buggies, two-wheeled carts, and even lumbering 
farm wagons; all headed for the church. In another half 
hour the church yard is crowded and all astir. Small 
groups of people stand around the main entrance ex- 
changing the current news of the farm world or dis- 
cussing the new pastor and his rather citified young 
wife. Then they begin to saunter in. More carriages 
arrive. The little building is filling fast. Old Bert, the 
janitor, grabs the bell rope, and from the ancient belfry 
sounds once more the call to worship; a flock of high- 
toned, jubilant notes, with the clear, quiet Sabbath air 
all to themselves, racing out and away in all directions 
over field and hill and dale. 

Yes, we all remember. In our pensive moments, after 
the day’s usual grind, with the buzz of evening noises in 
the street below quieted down and only an occasional 
“elevated” thundering by, the old scene comes back to 
us, and perhaps a shade of melancholy comes upon us, 
and we meditate more or less understandingly on the 
poet’s plaint about heaven having receded and being 
farther off than when he was a boy. 

We, millions of us, have started life just that way, 
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The little Country Church’s real glory has departed 


FOR RENT, 25000 CHURCHES! 


By John Clover Atonsma 


ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


with all the rustic pleasures of Whittier’s barefooted 
boy, and with Sabbath mornings that now seem to have 
been spent in the very portals of heaven. Dr. Pitts’ 
famous little lyric about the “Little Brown Church” 
grips us every time we hear it sung. It was our church 
he sang about. It was the tens of thousands of little 
churches throughout the country that stirred his muse. 

I for one catch myself time and again humming those 
simple little lines: 


There’s a church in the valley by the wildwood, 
No lovelier place in the dale, 

No spot is so dear to my childhood 

As the little brown church in the vale. 


How sweet, on a bright Sabbath morning, 
To list to the clear ringing bell; 

Its tones so sweetly are calling, 

Oh, come to the church in the vale! 


T must be very disturbing news to many of us that 

the condition of the American country church today 
is little short of tragic. The famous “Little Brown 
Church” itself illustrates the general situation. 

How those people worked, a couple of generations 
back, down there in Chickasaw County, Iowa, to build a 
house of worship! Enthusiasm ran high and there was 
a “will to work,” reminding one of the spirited activity 
of the Jews under Ezra and Nehemiah when they rebuilt 
their temple. Those early pioneers had no money, but 
they fought their way through just the same. The 
members themselves quarried the rock for the church’s 
foundation. One of the members gave enough trees from 
his native timber to furnish the lumber. Other members 
owned a sawmill, and the sawing, too, was done free of 
charge. 

At the time of the dedication Dr. W. S. Pitts, who 
conducted a singing class in the neighborhood, paid a 
visit to the church and then and there, for the first time 
and from the original manuscript, sang his famous song 
that was to be taken up shortly afterwards by millions, 
The Little Brown Church in the Vale. 

Half a century later, in 1916, the composer of the 


song visited the “Little Brown Church” once 
more. But what a change had taken place! In 
the natural course of events there should have 
been a strong, flourishing church by this time, 
with a good resident pastor. Instead of that 
Dr. Pitts found a ramshackle organization, in- 
frequent and poorly attended services, and no 
full-time, resident pastor. The last regular man had 
left the pulpit long before the beginning of the present 
century. 

Oh, I am well aware of the Gospel meetings that are 
now being held in the little building Sunday afternoons. 
Also of the fact that hundreds of romantic young 
couples journey to the church every year to have their 
marriage knots tied on that hallowed ground. But that 
really means very little. The little country church’s real 
glory has departed. The structure is very little more 
than an interesting relic of former generations, a me- 
mento of the faith and hope of a bygone day. 


ys I have already stated, the experience of the “Little 
Brown Church” was symptomatic of a general situ- 
ation in the American rural church world. 

It is hard to visualize the extent of this enormous 
disaster. We churchmen have done a great deal of sur- 
veying and investigating in late years. Thousands of 
men and women were employed in this connection, and 
the latest and best scientific methods were applied in 
trying to obtain the facts in the case. The great mass of 
figures, statistics, charts and tabulations now at our 
disposal would startle the most phlegmatic observer. 
They spell ruin for the American country church unless 
some radical remedy is applied without delay. 

By actual count it was discovered that exactly 561 
church buildings in the state of Ohio alone stand wholly 
forsaken, with many of them in a semi-dilapidated 
condition and others transformed into barns or tool- 
sheds, and that in 194 other buildings in the same state 
no services were held at any time, though they had been 
kept in moderate repair and served occasionally as 
meeting halls for social or other purposes. One may 
add too that there are some 250 other buildings in which 
services are held so infrequently that the buildings may 
practically be termed vacant. All of which makes a total 
of about 1,000 churches in this one state alone on whose 
sides you might nail a “For Rent” shingle. 

A conservative estimate would place the number of 
vacant rural churches in the United States, that is, 
churches whose doors have either been nailed shut or 
that serve their original purpose only[ Turn to page 115] 
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| Car for Her, too! 


The time has now come when “a car for her, too” is a neces- 
sity. And no car is so ideally fitted for her personal use as the 
Bigger and Better Chevrolet. The weight of a hand on the 
steering wheel...a gentle pressure on the accelerator ... and 
it glides in and out of traffic with an easy certainty that in- 
spires confidence in the most timid driver. Its improved valve- 
in-head motor is smooth, powerful and instantly responsive to 
the throttle. Its easy-acting, non-locking 4-wheel brakes are 
always dependable . . . always velvety in operation. And the 
ball-bearing steering mechanism provides delightful handling 
ease under every condition of highway and traffic. Small won- 
der that women everywhere have hailed this distinctive new 
automobile as their personal choice for their personal car! 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
The Roadster, $495; The Touring, $495; The Coach, $585; The Coupe, $595; 


The 4-Door Sedan, $675; The Sport Cabriolet, $665; The Imperial 
Landau, $715. All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan 
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His 


answer On . 


milk 


) J OU need to know about your milk | 


supply—that it is pure and rich 
and absolutely safe, free from anything 
that could harm health. 
knows about that speaks with all the 
authority of modern science behind him. 
He guesses at nothing. His word and 
his reasons are so convincing as to leave 


The man who 


no further question. 


His Answer 


Evaporated Milk is the one and 
only form of pure milk that is both 
protected and perfected in purity—that 
is always uniformly rich—more than 
twice as rich as ordinary milk—that is 
always absolutely safe—free from anything 
that endangers health. 


These are the Reasons 


Sixty per cent. of the water of ordinary 
milk is taken out of Evaporated Milk. It 
is concentrated, by scientific method, to a 
standard of richness fixed by the United 
Nothing is added to 


it. It is surely safe because it is sterilized 


States Government. 
in sealed cans. It is always pure and fresh 
because the purity of the fresh milk is 
carefully protected from the time it comes 


EVAPORATED MILK 


eh 








from the cow. Then the purity is perfected 


by the sterilization in the sealed can. Evap- 
orated Milk comes to you as pure and 
fresh as when it left the farm—as safe as if 
there were not a germ in the universe. 


The Most Nearly Perfect Food 


In all essential points of quality Evapo- 
Rich 


enough to use in place of creara, it makes 


rated Milk is extraordinary milk. 


better, more wholesome food than cream 
can make. 
the food elements of milk—butterfat. 
Evaporated Milk is rich in all the food 
substances of milk—the substances which 


Cream is rich in only one of 


c= 
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ri make mi/k—not cream 
—the most nearly 





perfect of all foods. 
Because the cream never separates— 
is always in the milk—Evaporated 
Milk is never skimmed milk. Dilute it for 
any milk use, it is still whole milk. 


Modern in Convenience 
and Economy 
Evaporated Milk keeps fresh and sweet 
on your pantry shelf—any quantity you 
need to meet any demand you have for 
it takes the 
place of cream—at less than half the cost 
Diluted to suit the milk use, 


cream or milk. Undiluted, 


of cream. 
it costs no more—in many places less— 
than ordinary milk. 

Let us send you, without cost, our y 
booklets demonstrating the superi- 
ority of Evaporated Milk for every 
Address the 


EvAPoRATED Mitk AssocIATION 
\ 976 MERCHANTS BANK Bipc., CHicaco, ILLINOoIs 


cream and milk use. 











Richer~safer~more convenient~ more economical than any other milk 
Keeps fresh and sweet on your soma shelf 
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) FOR DECORATION DAY 
By Margaret E. Sangster 
O O 

Wlustrated by GRATTAN CONDON. 

[hey are not dead, the ones so calmly lying, They, who have given us the gifts of laughter, 
< Where we leave flowers and swift, wistful tears; ‘Of deep affection, and of vivid mirth, 

The outer part of them, alone, knew dying, Lean toward us, on this hour, from the Hereafter, 
jk Their spirits travel, still, along the years! Bound gently, by their love of us, to earth. 


They are not dead—the brightness of them lingers And though our eyes are dim, and though we miss them, 
In sweet, remembered smiles, and words once said, We know that they are just a step away. 

hey touch our souls with fragrant, vanished fingers— And that our blossoms are the lips that kiss them, 
They are not here—but, oh, they are not dead! Our pledge of faith, on Decoration Day! 
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oward the Dog Days 


ple who go about declaring that the city 
is no place for dogs. There will also 
always be, I expect, forest fires, wet rice 
pudding with raisins, influenza, motion pic- 
ture magazines, and fancy galoshes. You 
can’t hope to get away from them, and it is 
best to abandon endeavor. They all come un- 
der the head of This Living. 

Perhaps it is well to admit, either for the 
sake or the suppression of argument, that the 
city is no place for dogs. Then the matter 
can rest right there, and everything may go 
along as usual. Neither the city nor the 
pups will mind in the least. They will 
just keep right on getting along beauti- 
fully with one another. 

Some of my best friends are city- 
dwelling dogs, and I have yet to hear a 
word of complaint from any one of 
them. True, they are not above making 
something of a spectacle of themselves 
when they get back to Mother Nature 
for an unleashed run in the grass, yet the 
general attitude seems to be that the 
country is all right for a visit, but they wouldn’t live 
here if you gave them the place. And it is obvious that 
the city must offer an ambitious young dog far more 
opportunities than he could find on the farm, for more 
and more dogs are coming to New York every day. The 
streets are thronged with them. The outlands must be 
practically deserted. 

I do believe that you should select for your personal 
use, if you live in the city, a dog whose size recom- 
mends him for metropolitan life. Anything larger than 
a Shetland pony is perhaps a shade impractical. It is 
true that the sights of the town include the three beau- 
tiful, exquisitely conditioned Great Danes who are 
daily led up Fifth Avenue for their walk in the park, 
and I know intimately an Irish deer-hound who has 
lived all his life in a studio apartment, is practically 
bubbling over with health and high spirits, and is the 
delight of his home circles. But these may be exceptions. 
A big dog may get on delightfully, himself, in town, yet 
the strain on the family life may prove too intense. 
There was that Airedale I had once, I remember. It was 
during his reign that my apartment came to be known, 
among my friends, as the Black Hole of Calcutta. 

You see, when he came into my life, he was seven 
weeks old and about the size of a three-dollar Teddy 
bear. And an Airedale would appear to be an entirely 
suitable dog for city wear; you see thousands of them 
—and I mean thousands—walking carefree and uncon- 
cerned along the avenues, usually with very pretty 
ladies respectfully occupying the other end of their 
leashes. But this was a sort of super-Airedale. In the 
wholesome air and sunlight of Manhattan, he grew and 
he grew until many people advised my entering him in 
the horse show. We would go out for a little walk, he 


"Tote wt will always, I suppose, be peo- 





How dogs do chan 


By Dorothy Parker 


and I, and my feet would never 
be on the ground during the en- 
tire excursion. Indoors, he de- 
veloped the habit of sofa-eating; 
he became, indeed, a veritable ad- 
dict. Give that dog an ordinary 
sofa, such as your furniture dealer 
would be glad to let you have for 
a nominal sum, and he could make 
a whole meal off it. If you ran out 
of sofas, he would be philosophical 
about the matter—he was always 
delightfully good-humored—a n d 
make a light snack of a chintz- 
covered armchair. Once, I recall, 
he went a-gypsying and used a 
set of Dickens, the one with the 
Cruikshank illustrations, for a picnic lunch. 

“Now don’t you worry about me,” he would say. 
“You know how I am about what I eat—pot luck suits 
me best. For goodness’ sake, don’t make company of me. 
Anything you’ve got in the house will do.” 

It was eventually decided—and maybe you think 
that tears weren’t shed over that decision!—that he 
was not the dog for an apartment existence. Given a 
stretch of countryside—a prairie, say—where he could 
run off his energies, he might be saved from the furni- 
ture habit. So he was awarded to a friend in the country. 
There was a sad scene at our parting. I was the sad 
scene. He never gave so much as a backward look. But 
that is ever my story. My dearest wish would be to be 
one to whom dogs gave all their devotion; but they al- 
ways. cast me off like a withered violet when anyone 
else comes in the room. It is their indif- 
ference, I suppose, that holds me. 

The trifler in question is at present 
leading a model and contented life in a 
New Jersey village, where, I believe, he 
is thinking of running for post-master. 

But he is the only dog from whom I 
have been parted by other than an act 
of Providence. I have always lived in 
the city and I have never been without 
a dog for more than two weeks at a 
stretch, a fortnight, I find, is as long as 
I can possibly go on in a dogless condi- 
tion. The present incumbent alleges to 
be a Scottish terrier (the Scots get 
pretty bitter when the breed is referred 
to as Aberdeen terriers), although it is 
a bit difficult to ascertain upon what she 
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bases her claims. She is, many admit, some- 
what on the general model of a Scottie, but 
on a clear day you can see a remarkably 
definite strain of cocker spaniel. But it does 
not matter. She has It. 

Daisy, her name is—possibly on the as- 
sumption that she won’t tell. It is not the 
name that I should have selected; she was 
named that when I got her, on which day she immedi 
ately took over the management of my life. But her 
name doesn’t matter, either. She couldn’t be annoyed to 
answer to it, no matter what it was. She is, on the whole, 
a genial dog. The only things she really hates are horses; 
so strong is her feeling that she has dedicated her career 
to barking at them. It is her plan thus to frighten them 
out of town, indeed to put such a scare into them that 
they will never return. Shé is not quite nine inches 
tall. 

There are those who say that she is not extraor- 
dinarily bright, but they are not to be believed for a 
moment. Why, that dog is practically a Phi Beta Kappa! 
She can sit up and beg, and she can give her paw—I 
don’t say she will, but she can. And when you ask her 
if she wants to go out, do you know what she does? (I 
have always hoped that maybe some day she would 
say “No”, but it has never happened yet.) She goes and 
fetches her leash, that’s what she does. But there—you 
shouldn’t have let me get started talking about her. Next 
thing you know I'll be showing you snapshots. 

Possibly she insists upon being called a Scottish 
terrier because, at the moment, Scottish terriers are 
high in fashion—it is queer, isn’t it that there should be 
fashions in dogs? Scotties are a sane style; they are, s0 
to say, serviceable and they give good wear. They have 
all the compactness of a small dog and all the valor of 
a big one. And they are so exceedingly sturdy that it is 
proverbial that the only thing fatal to them is being ru 
over by an automobile—in which case the car itself 
knows that it has been in a fight. 

Now is the time to see the dogs of New York at theif 
best; they come out, these sweet Spring mornings, 4s 
thick as crocuses and as cocky as blue- 
jays. The gay, swift, city Spring is theit 
time. In the Winter, they are a bit too 
preoccupied to respond to your admira- 
tion, as they are pulled along by mistress- 
es hurrying through the thin, gray cold. 
And in the Summer, their ranks are great 
ly reduced, for the better-connected ones 
—TI just stopped myself in time, for I was 
about to say the “doggier ones,” an 
then, oh, what would you have thought of 

me?—have gone to the country, hunt- 
ing rabbits in Westchester or retriev’ 
ing rubber balls at the Hampton’, 
lured there, doubtless, by the promis¢ 
that they will not have to stay long, 
and the additional proviso that no 
body will offer to give them the place. 
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Kentucky Chocolate Crullers 


¥% teaspoon soda 
1% teaspoons vanilla 
§ cups pastry flour 
4 teaspoons baking powder 
(from %4-lb. cake) I teaspoon cinnamon 
1 cup thick, sour milk \ teaspoon salt 
Cream together Crisco, sugar and eggs. Add chocolate, melted. 
Add sour milk and soda beaten together, then vanilla. Last add 
flour, baking powder, cinnamon and salt sifted together. Take 
small amounts of the dough and roll to about % inch thickness. 
Cut and fry in deep hot Crisco (360° F., or when a small piece of 
bread browns in 60 seconds) until brown and well done. Drain 
on soft paper. When cold roll in confectioner’s sugar. Makes 
about 50 crullers, 


3 tablespoons Crisco 
1\% cups sugar 

2 eggs, beaten 
1% squares chocolate 


District of Columbia Cheese Sticks 


2 cups flour ¥% teaspoon salt 4 tablespoons Crisco 
3 teaspoons baking powder 1% cups grated cheese 
4% teaspoon paprika % cup milk (you can use half water) 
Sift flour, baking powder, salt, paprika twice. Rub Crisco in 
with fork, then stir in cheese with fork. Add milk; form into a 
ball of dough. Lay on floured board. Roll quite thin, about %4 
inch. Cut in long narrow strips and drop in deep hot Crisco 
(360° F., or when a small piece of bread browns in 60 seconds). 
Fry on both sides until well browned. Sprinkle with salt. Makes 
about 60, 


New York Potatoes Rissole 


This is the way a French Chef prepares potatoes “roasted in the 
pan.” Browning them in deep Crisco first, gives them a crisp, 
even brown all over—attractive and appetizing. 

Take as many potatoes as you need, of uniform size (small ones 
are best), wash and peel them. Let stand in cold water an hour 
or two then drain and dry in towel. Drop into deep hot Crisco 
(395° to 400° F., or when a small piece of bread browns in 20 
seconds). As soon as they brown all over remove with a spoon 
to baking pan. Sprinkle with salt and arrange around meat in 
roasting pan. Baste occasionally until done. They will need to 
bake about 20 minutes. 


All measurements level. Recipes tested and approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. Crisco is the registered trade-mark of 
a shortening manufactured by The Procter & Gamble Co. 











>. 


1) All you need is an ordinary saucepan, a 2) Don’t wait 
strainer and a 3-pound tin of Crisco. Put 
Crisco into a cold saucepan and heat slowly. 
When a cube of bread browns in 20 seconds 


your Crisco is ready for frying. Crisco a little. 


strainer half full of potatoes, for example, 
and lower it into the Crisco. Increase the 
heat, as the cold potatoes naturally cool the 
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THE EPICURE JUDGES A DISH 
BY IT8 TASTE 
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for Crisco to smoke. Fill your 


with salt, 





3) When the potatoes are brown, lift 
strainer out of the fat, shake lightly, drain 
the potatoes on absorbent paper and sprinkle 


I have just finished reading The Physiology of 
Taste, a famous book on cooking by Jean 
Anthelme Brillat-Savarin, a French gentleman 
of Napoleon’s time. 


Musician, wit and officer of State, Savarin was, 
above all, the perfect judge of good cooking. 
He believed (and rightly, too, I’m sure) that 
fine cooks should rank with other artists. 


Now most of us have to cook and it seems to 
me that we might as well try to make an art of 
it. To do that, we musi remember that every- 
thing we cook is finally judged by ¢aste and taste 
alone. If our dishes taste good we are artists; if 
they do not taste good, we are just poor cooks. 


But how can we expect our foods to taste good, 
unless the things we make them of taste good? 


Taste your cooking fat 


As an example, take French frying, for which I 
give you here some recipes and directions. When 
you come to think seriously of it, should you 
fry in a fat you are unwilling to taste? And 
Crisco is one shortening and cooking fat I have 





4) New strain Crisco back into the can and 
set aside to cool. You can use it over and 
over for anything you want to fry. The taste 
of one thing will not be carried to another. 
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OF TASTING FIRST [ 


delicate 


of taste 


literary fame 


found that tastes actually sweet and pure just 
as it comes from the can. 


Have you ever tasted Crisco in comparison 
with the fat you are now using? I wish you 
would. 


Put a little Crisco on the tip of a spoon; on the 
tip of another a little of any other fat. Taste 
first Crisco, then the other fat. 


Did you dream there could be such a difference 
in the taste of cooking fats? Imagine how 
Crisco’s sweet, wholesome freshness will im- 
prove the flavor of your fried foods—your pies, 
your cakes, biscuits and muffins, as well. 


Once you French-fry in Crisco and see how 
beautifully cooked your foods are, I am sure you 
will often cook this way. French-fried foods 
lend themselves to so many ways of garnishing 
and serving that you can transform inexpensive 
cuts of meat (and even left-overs) into attractive 
Frenchy dishes. 


And remember, before you fry in Crisco, taste 
it just as it comes from the can. 


WINIFRED S. CARTER 













































CRISCO’S SWEET FLAVOR 
WILL DELIGHT You 
















Montana Chicken and Ham Croquettes 


(If you prefer, use 134 cups chicken alone or 134 cups ham.) 
2 tablespoons Crisco ¥ teaspoon pepper 
I teaspoon minced onion Dask. of nutmeg 
¥% cup bread flour 3 egg yolks, beaten slightly 
1 cup chicken broth 1% cups cold cooked chicken, 
(or milk) cut in small pieces 
I teaspoon salt ¥% cup cold boiled ham, cut 
% teaspoon paprika in small pieces 
(Dry bread crumbs and 1 egg) 
Cook onion in Crisco 3 minutes stirring constantly. Add flour; 
stir till well blended, then add gradually chicken broth or milk. 
Stir until smooth; bring to boiling point. Add seasoning, egg 
yolks, chicken and ham. Mix thoroughly; return to fire; stir until 
thoroughly heated. When quite cold shape into croquettes. Dip 
in bread crumbs, then in egg beaten with 2 tablespoons of cold 
water, then again in crumbs. Fry in deep hot Crisco (375° to 
385° F., or when a small piece of bread browns in 40 seconds). 
Drain on soft paper. Serve with cream sauce. Makes 12 cro- 
quettes. 


Oregon Cauliflower Fritters 


These fritters are unusually good. You can use the Crisco they 
are fried in for frying anything else you like—even doughnuts, 
as Crisco does not add to or take from the flavor of any food. 

1 large cauliflower % teaspoon salt 

2 eggs, separated x cup milk 

1 cup flour 1 tablespoon melted Crisco 
Boil cauliflower in salted water until tender. Separate flowerets, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, dip in batter prepared as follows: 
Mix salt with flour. Combine eggs, milk and melted Crisco. Stir 
liquid into dry ingredients. Beat until smooth. Dip each floweret 
into the batter and drop quickly into deep hot Crisco (360° to 
370° F., or when a small piece of bread browns in 60 seconds). 
Fry until brown. This will serve 8 people, For a small cauliflower 
use 34 of the batter recipe. 


Free: 12 Dozen Time-saving Recipes 


A new and unusual cook-book. 144 tested recipes, all sim- 
ple, easy and gutck to prepare. Yet each makes a perfectly 
delicious dish. There are dozens of suggestions, too, that 
will save you endless time and trouble. To receive the book, 
simply fill in and mail the coupon below. 
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Cheese Sticks (above) 
Chicken and Ham Croquettes 
with Cauliflower Fritters 
(at right) 











Winifred S. Carter L. 

Fo ben itee Ceca 8 
Please send me free cook-book 
“12 Dozen Time-saving Recipes.” 
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HOW COSTLY THEY CAN BE! 


Smart doeskin gloves, sleekly-slim hose just 
the right shade for a frock, a brilliant scarf 
. . trifles like these make a costume, the 
clever woman knows. 

Yet what costly trifles, even when inex- 
pensive to buy, if they are ruined in the 
washing! 

But if they last and last—and still look 
charming, their cost is unimportant in the 
long run even though you’ve paid a lot for 
them. Here care comes in! To prolong the 
life of fine things, the right care is all- 
important. 

What is the “right care”? When sales- 
people in the leading shops from New York 
to San Francisco were asked this question re- 
cently, the first thing a great majority of 
them said was: Be sure to use lukewarm 
water and Ivory Soap. 

For example, in a smart New York shop 


“IVORY IS KIND TO 


WASH THEM 


displaying soft washable doeskin gloves—the 
saleswoman said: “These wash beautifully, 
but be sure to use Ivory Flakes. That is a 
pure soap and will keep them a good color— 
also keep them from getting stiff and hard.” 
And in Philadelphia when a saleswoman 
showed cobwebby evening stockings, she 
said: “You should use tepid water and 
Ivory Soap for your stockings. Manufactur- 
ers say that Ivory is best for the colors.” 














IVORY 


per] 


FLAKES 


THIS WAY’—SAY SALESPEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


And in Chicago: “Yes, I know this scarf 
will wash because I have washed one just 
like it—if you use lukewarm water and Ivory 
Flakes. Ivory Flakes is pure—just like 
Ivory Soap. I’ve noticed that other soaps 
seem to be stronger.” 

Whenever garments were especially charm- 
ing or costly, or fragile, salespeople were al- 
most certain to say: “Be sure to use Ivory.” 
Why? You use Ivory on your face, so you 
know it is extra-safe for fine things. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


FREE —A little book: Thistledown Treasures— 
their selection and care, answers such questions as: 
Can it be washed? Will it shrink? Will it fade? 
How can I whiten yellowed silk and wool? How 
can I cleanse sweaters, georgettes, etc. ? It is yours 
free if you will send a post card to Winifred S. 
Carter, Dept. 14-EF, Box 1801, Cincinnati, Ohio. 






EVERYTHING IT TOUCHES” 
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Uhe Knave plays the Fawn against Love 


O you are not dancing tonight!” 
S° The girl addressed started slightly, send- 

ing a swift look upwards from eyes so heavily 
shaded by their lashes as to look almost black. 
Her face was pale, and her fingers played con- 
tinually with her fan. Having sent that brief 
glance towards the man who had accosted her, 
she raised one shoulder very slightly and made mea- 
sured reply. 

“AS you see.’ 

This treatment, however, did not seem to have any 
discouraging effect upon him. He remained standing be- 
side her, watching the scene himself with somewhat 
furrowed brows. 

Eventually, with a gesture which seemed to indicate 
acertain amount of boredom, he dropped down into a 
seat by her side. 

She did not stir at his action, but continued to gaze 
steadily at the throng of dancers, though the nervous 
movement of her fingers on the carved sticks of her fan 
became more accentuated. By no other sign did she be- 
tray the fact that she was aware of his proximity. 

The Englishman, for so he was, also sat in silence, 
and to a casual observer he too would have appeared 
to be watching the dancers, but his face was quite ex- 
Pressionless. He might equally have been completely 
lost to his surroundings and immersed in thought. No 


By Ethel M. Dell 
lustrated hy WENRY RALEIGH 


casual observer would have looked at him twice. His 
personality had nothing at all arresting about it at first 
sight. He had always been the same in that respect. As 
a schoolfellow had once remarked of him after a brief 
but decisive encounter: “He looks such a sheep that no 
one would ever believe what a devil he really is till they 
came up against him.” 

It was perhaps somewhat uncharitable to say that he 
looked like a sheep, seeing that he had the broad brow 
and deep-set eyes that make for concentrated thought, 
but he certainly did not look like a fighter, and the 
faintly ironical lines about his mouth seemed to sug- 
gest that his strength lay rather in brain than muscle. 

The crowd were dispersing to the little tables that 
were placed between the pillars and the walls of the ball- 
room. He reached out as he sat and deliberately drew 
one of these tables towards him with a proprietary air. 
Then, very quietly, he spoke. 

“Miss Despard!” 

She started, was silent for a second or two; then: 


“What do you want?” she asked rather breath- 
lessly. 

He smiled a little behind the cigarette smoke. 
“T only want to know when I may have another 
game of poker with your father.” 

She turned abruptly towards him, almost as if 
at bay. Her small pale face with its regular fea- 

tures had an odd trapped look. 

“Why don’t you ask him?” she said. 

“Because I am asking you, mademoiselle,”’ he re- 
plied, with the air of one supplying an unanswerable 
rejoinder. 

She spoke after a few brief moments of rapid thought. 
“He is engaged tomorrow—the day after, perhaps. But 
the day after that—if you would care—” 

“Thank you,” he said, and took a notebook from his 
pocket. 

The music began again, and the dancers came throng- 


* ing back. 


Among them was a stout, middle-aged Frenchman, 
so broad for his height as to be nearly deformed, who 
came straight to the girl and bowed obsequiously be- 
fore her. 

She made a motion as if she would rise, but, oddly, 
checked herself and looked towards the Englishman. 
He leaned slowly forward, encountering the newcomer’s 
eyes for an instant ere he turned his own upon the girl. 
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“You are dancing this with me, mademoiselle,” he 
said, in the tone of one making a statement rather than 
proffering a request. 

She bent her head. 

He rose with the unstudied assurance that character- 
ized all his movements. For a moment he looked down 
upon his rival, not triumphantly, but with a species of 
half-cynical amusement, as though the victory gained 
held little that was worth having; then he also bowed 
and offered his arm ceremoniously to the girl. 


S a dancer she was exquisite. Every line of her 

moved in complete unison with the movements of 

her partner. But in every other respect she was utterly 

unresponsive. Her still white features were a mask of 
silent endurance. She looked tired of life. 

When the music stopped, she stood passive while 
everyone else on the floor clamored for an encore. 

“Du Vallons has given it up. We will go outside,” he 
said. 

She accompanied him, unprotesting. They passed 
through a side door and came out into a cold flood of 
moonlight. His hand had found her arm and held it, 
lightly, but with a certain authority. They went down 
some stone steps and found a tinkling fountain that 
bubbled from the fantastic figure of a faun. 

The man lighted another cigarette, standing with one 
foot on the marble. He looked down deliberately upon 
the girl’s smooth head, but her face, as before, ‘re- 
mained averted. 

He spoke at length very quietly, with a remote kindli- 
ness. “Miss Despard, why don’t you give it up?” 

She stirred, but she did not lift her head: “Give up 
what?” she said half-sullenly. 

“This life you lead,” he made unmoved reply. “This 
life you hate so much.” 

Her head remained bent; she seemed to be gazing 
into the crystal depths of the moonlit water. “I don’t 
understand you,” she said. “What other life could I 
lead?” 

He did not answer her directly. “You are an English 
girl,” he said. “This foreign atmosphere does not suit 


you. 

“My father is French,” she said with a certain ob- 
stinacy. 

“T am not talking of your father,” he said. 

“T know.” She spoke with a sort of dull resentment. 
“There is so little that can be said of him, except that 
he encourages you to gamble beyond your means.” 

“And permits us to console ourselves with his daugh- 
ter’s company when the game is over,” he 
pointed out. “That I take it, is Monsieur du 
Vailons’ high-souled object at the present 
moment, is it not?” 

“And what is yours?” she flung at him, 
dashing her hand into the water with a 
force that sent up a shower of spray that 
splashed him as he stood. 

He did not move or betray any sur- 
prise at her action. “I have already told 
you,” he said, “that du Vallons’ aims and 
my own are not identical.” 

“T can’t imagine why you come,’ 
she said, her voice low and resentful. 
“You have no money, and you are not 
like the rest—a born gambler.” 

“T am staying,” said Wroxted simply. 


? 





** You are a tool—a cat’s paw’”’ 


She looked up at him suddenly, and her dark eyes 
glowed with a curious fire. “You are a fool!” 

He smiled a little. “A matter of opinion!” he said. 

She got to her feet abruptly and stood before him. 
Her hands were clenched, almost as if she were on the 
verge of violence. 

“Oh, can’t you see?” she said again, and her voice 
was shaking. “Can’t you see? You are a man who has 
fought for his country. You are a man who counts. Do 
you think I can stand and see you—fool as you are— 
make a second sacrifice of yourself? Do you think I 
will be the bait for such as you? Oh, go away! Don’t 
get drawn into this net! It’s only meant for the old 
men—like du Vallons—who have lived their lives and 
don’t matter to anyone.” . 

“T see,” said Wroxted. “They are fair prey, being old 
and senile. You are willing to be the bait for them, 
knowing full well that the hook will strike before they 
are able to close their jaws. I congratulate you, made- 
moiselle, on your high principles. They do you credit.” 

Her hands were still clenched, her nostrils dilated. 
“Will you go?” she breathed. 

He continued to smile, as though he would provoke 
her to desperation. “Certainly, if you desire it, made- 
moiselle!” he said. “But, equally certainly, I shall re- 
turn. Who knows? I may yet succeed in swallowing: the 
bait without being caught by the hook!” 

He swung round with the words and calmly walked 
away without turning his head. 

As for the girl, she watched him out of sight ere she 
sank down again upon the stone edge of the pool into 
which the fountain fell, and beat her clenched fists in 
impotent agony upon her bowed head. 


N a sharp slope of the coast not far from the gay 

Mediterranean town of Monte Garda was a little 
shining villa with climbing pink roses and bright green 
shutters, set in a garden of flowers so dazzling and 
abundant as to be almost beyond belief. It had its own 
steep flight of steps down to the beach, whereon the tide- 
iess sea made its endless music in and out of the rocks 
with a slumberous monotony, and bright-eyed rats peep- 
ed and_ scurried 
among the crevices. 
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It was a very beautiful scene, with the type of beauty 
depicted on the back-cloth of a theater, and there had 
been a time when it had seemed to Stephanie Despard 
the acme of all that could be desired. She looked upon 
it now as one regards the gaudy blossom of a poisonous 
plant. Its very richness seemed to add to its deadlines, 
When she sat in the little shelter smothered with purple 
flowers which stood at the top of the steps, her eyes 
always looked out to the skyline with inexpressible long. 
ing. She did not see the splendors near at hand. 

It was so on the morning following the dance at the 
Palais de Joie. With lagging feet she came to the shelter, 
shielding herself from the blinding noonday sun with a 
white umbrella which she furled as she entered. In her 
simple morning garb she looked younger than she had 
looked in the glare of the ballroom, scarcely more than 
a child indeed, save for the utter tragedy of her eyes, 
the unchanging stillness of her pose. 

An elderly man, gray and gaunt, but dressed with 
scrupulous nicety, came slowly round the side of the 
shelter and entered. He moved with dignity despite the 
fact that he was crippled, one leg being considerably 
shorter than the other. As the girl rose, he stretched 
out his free hand and laid it on her shoulder. 

“Well, Stephanie,” he said, “and how many fat fish 
did you sweep into the net for me last night?” 

She did not shrink from his touch, neither did she 
respond to it. She merely stood passive as she answered 
him. 

“T met very few people at the Palais. M. du Vallons 
was there—of course. I did not dance with him. He will 
probably come tonight to learn the reason.” 

“Ah!” He laughed a little, softly, somehow with the 
effect of a gourmand smacking his lips. “That was quite 
a clever move, my child. You did not insult him, I 
hope?” 

“No. I didn’t speak to him.” She spoke indifferently. 
“T didn’t dance very much. I was tired.” 

“Was Dudley Wroxted there?” he asked abruptly. 

A tinge of color warmed the waxen pallor of her face. 
“Yes,” she said briefly. 

“Ah!” He spoke as one enlightened. “And is he also 
coming tonight?” 

“No.” She turned from him and gazed again over the 
almost unbearably blue expanse of sea. “I didn’t think 
you would want him. So I told him not till the day 
after tomorrow. I doubt if he comes again at all.” 

Her companion sat down in a patch of shadow and 
took off his hat. His gray face, aquiline, aristocratic as 
it was, had a curiously furtive, calculating look. 

“Ves,” he said, after a moment, “I think he will come 
again, mia chére. He is attracted by you—as they all 
are. When he comes—if he comes—you will bé a little 
gracious to him. Is that understood?” 

She did not look at him. “Why?” she said. 

“Because I think it advisable.” He raised a delicate 
hand and stroked his imperial with a 
meditative air. “He has no money; 
of that I am aware. But he has in- 
fluence. He is a cousin of Lord Bram- 
stead. He may prove of value to us.” 

“He will do nothing of the kind.” 
Her voice sounded automatic, but it 
grated a little as though the machin- 
ery that produced it did not run quite 
smoothly. “He is an Englishman and 
he has fought for his country. He is 
not lawful prey—like these others.” 

Silence followed her words, 4 
heavy, intense silence like the brood- 
ing stillness before a storm. Then, 
with an incredibly swift movement, 
a claw-like hand shot out and fasten- 
ed upon the girl’s bare arm. 

“Do you dare to defy me?” snarled 
Gustave Despard in an icy tone. 

His grip was cruel and 
she made a sharp, instinc- 
tive movement to free her- 
self. Then with an odd, 
fatalistic gesture she sub- 
mitted. Her eyes came to 
his, eyes of deepest, dark- 
est blue whose shadowed 
depths held something un- 
fathomable, something un- 
assailable. 

She did not flinch, but 
her lips parted a little, showing her white teeth clenched. 
Her face went slowly scarlet. 

He spoke again sharply, in those whip-like tones. “Is 
it enough? Or do you need any more?” 

She did not answer though the blood had begun to 
ooze between his fingers. The color faded from her face 
nee quickly than it had come. But still she did not 

inch. 

For a space he held her so, then with a snarling Jaugh 
he let her go. “If you want more, [Turn to page 105 
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I regarded her as some- 
thing precious and fragile 


GETTING REACQUAINTED WITH MOTHER 


HAVE just returned from a holi- 
I day with a strange woman. When 

we set forth, I scarcely knew her. 
Our trip bridged a gap and revived a 
comradeship that once was the most 
precious thing in our lives—and is 
again. 
This strange lady took me from 
the noise and confusion, the jangles 
and jars of an environment almost 
rowdy in its explosiveness and led 
me into a magic valley of content- 
ment. Through the calm, sweet 
strength of her spirit a glimpse, at 
least, of the true measure of life has been caught 
ty one never far from things that lie within sight 
of eye. 

By imperceptible process—marriage, business, 
what not—many mothers and sons in this age of 
mechanics have slipped out of touch, spiritually. 
I venture a recipe for the recapture of some of 
the rapture of ten or twenty or thirty years ago: 
fing off on a holiday together, just you two, 
whether for a week or a year! 


(CIRCUMSTANCE, during long years, had held 
mother and me apart save at hurried intervals. A 
southern town claimed her in Winter, a New England 
village in Summer. Between seasons she dipped, ephem- 
erally, into my world of ringing phones in New York. 

For my part, I regarded her as something precious 
and fragile. I felt her charm, even when I was not with 
her. Some day, I told myself abstractly between fleet- 
ing newspaper assignments here, there and everywhere, 
I must really find time for closer acquaintance. 

Then, one morning, the postman’s ring decided the 
matter for me. 

“Dear Son,” began the letter in a flowing, feminine 
hand, “this old widow lady has come to a decision that 
may surprise you. I am going to Europe! Why don’t 
you come along? Just for a holiday. But keep the Big 
Secret all by yourself! You know how people would 
talk at the idea of my taking such a long trip alone.” 

Mother sailing away over the sea alone! Of course, 
mother is the youngest middle-aged woman I know. But 
the very idea of a gently-nurtured woman of any age 
venturing upon such a journey with no one at her side 
Was preposterous, unthinkable. 


Cfo a mother the grown-up son 
is ever the little boy of long 
ago and so the two together 
sail on a voyage of the heart 


By John K. Winkler 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN LA GATTA 


And so, one warm, luminous afternoon, we steamed 
out of New York Harbor, mother and I. 

It was the beginning of a provocative adventure for 
me, an adventure that stirred embers I had long since 
thought were ashes. 

Mother’s friends made her departure an event. Her 
stateroom was piled high with fruit, flowers, steamer 
letters and telegrams, and nicely bound books of travel 
fluttering with marking ribbons—Bits of Travel by H. 
H.; Hawthorne’s Our Old Home ; Ruskin’s Seven Lamps 
of Architecture ; Lucas’ Wanderings, London and Paris ; 
Stevenson’s Edinburgh; Hare’s Walks in Paris; Kuhn’s 
Switzerland; and, of course, So You’re Going to Paris! 
and A Satchel Guide to Europe. (Later I learned that 
mother had a much-thumbed copy of Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes hidden away in her luggage!) 

The first day or two, habit led me to join the smoke- 
room rush at cocktail and cordiai hours. There were 
types I knew well in New York: business men with 
nerves on edge, gay boys and girls eager to show their 
independence of America’s moral “don’ts.” So very soon 
I began to drift out into the clean, cool air, sitting, 
walking or lunching on deck with my lady. 

There, in a world of our own, the wedges fell out 
one by one and our lives again flowed together like 


brooks into a peaceful pond. Our 
souls sang to the sweetness of re- 
membered things. 


Fok our weeks in Paris, mother 
led me to a pension in the rue 
Galilée, a clean, white rambling old 
building with a patio garden, lovely 
with ivy, flowers, shade trees, bird 
boxes and shiny little tables and 
chairs, fresh-painted a magnolia leaf 
green. It was as comfortable as it 
was reasonable, this little haven off 
the Champs Elysées. 

The name of the pension and the rates and a 
dozen other details occupied an entire page in 
mother’s little blue notebook. I came io feel 
personal affection for this small volume of record, 
the way Aladdin must have regarded his lamp. 
Mother’s little blue book was our open sesame 
unlocking the door to many delights. Its hundreds 
of jottings held the advice and the experiences of 
traveled friends who’d eagerly volunteered assist- 

ance when they learned of mother’s project. 

The little blue book avoided flashy, expensive hotels; 
gave us pleasing pensions and small, neat hostelries; 
told us when to take tram rather than motor, when it 
was as comfortable to ride third class as first. Indispens- 
ible little blue book! You saved us hundreds and hun- 
dreds of dollars, but above all you demonstrated the 
sweet joy of friendly service. 

In Paris I noted a curious phenomenon in myself. 
For years my life had been so ordered that the normal 
play time, when work is done, fell for me late at night. 
Paris, London also, is full of night clubs and cabarets, 
most of them conducted along strictly American lines. 
I had many friends in both cities. Yet, strange to say, I 
developed a curious antipathy toward playing around 
nights. I got a strange thrill passing the evenings in our 
little garden. After a late dinner, prepared and served 
as only the French can, the neat maids brought our 
coffee out under the shrubbery and we gossiped with our 
fellow guests. There were two young college instructors 
from the middle west; a keen English girl, an artist, 
with mind and complexion all her own; a red-headed 
bundle of energy in skirts who came from Omaha and 
was studying for the Opera Comique; and a New En- 
gland rector who was employing his [Turn to page 112] 
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HUNDRED years or more, ago, there stood in 
this clearing the beginning of a house.... 


T was a good-sized, log-walled cabin; but the sun- 

light, beating down on the new fields, left its bark 
roof in shadow, so that it looked small and pathetic 
under the old pine. A thin smoke, rising through the 
branches, was the only discernible filament of human 
existence. 

The meadow land reached out here and there into 
the woods, feeling its way to other clearings on the 


ab 
‘ \ 
on SN i 


it farm by means of wagon tracks 
which the sun found only at 
noon. Through one opening 
the silver green of Winter rye could be seen springing; 
through others the grey of rich woodland earth made 
ready for the corn and wheat. 

It was early in May. The maples wore a faint blush, 
and all the woods were violet, and vague with the desire 
for leaves; except in the swamps to the north where the 
black tips of balsams made spear-points against the 
sky. A slight wind stirred above the clearing; but it 
blew too high to touch the heat upon the earth. Only 
the upper needles of the ancient pine stirred with a 
distant sibilance. 

This tree alone, of the grove which had once covered 
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“It looks kind of bare, Sue,’’ he said, his eyes watching 


IN A CLEARING 


Flowers bloom forever in homes 
that hearts have built 


the open lot, remained. Double at the roots, each arm 
once more dividing, it had no value for lumber and 
had been spared for shade. 

A brook meandered in and out of cold dark pools 
through the middle of the clearing, issuing mystet 
ously from the shadow, and escaping from the suM- 
light with a faint whimper under the knuckled roots 0 
a butter-nut tree. One log bridge spanned it on the only 
road to town—a little place of houses, twelve mile: 
through the woods. 


|g apse this road, a cart came creaking out of the 
woods, swaying from side to side as the wheel 
found soft spots. The horses were dark with sweat an 
pulled with the deliberation of a team which feel 
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Dahon 


her face, as tf he were afraid of finding fear there 


By W. D. Edmonds 


Wlustrated hy FRANK HOFFMAN 


heavy load against their collars. A young woman drove 
them. She wore a man’s coat over her shoulders like a 
cape, for the forest shadows were yet chill with the 
night air. But as the sun came upon her back, she 
wriggled it off and sat upright with her eyes on the 
tiny cabin and the old unbroken tree. There was 2 
dusty smell in the air, dry and acrid, as though the 
grass were stirring under the carpet of winter-kill, and 
was loosening it. She spoke to the team, and they 
stopped and allowed their heads to droop. One of them 
drew in his breath, and pricked his ears, as if he smelled 
the re-born grass. 

In a moment an orderly procession of four cows, 
one of them tagged by a three months’ calf, filed out 
in front of an attentively directing shepherd dog; and 
still a moment later two sows, each with a string to its 
hing leg, which a young man held in his right hand. 
Last of all, unburdened, a black and tan foxhound 
padded along the road, eyes half-closed, head raised, his 
hose examining his new surroundings curiously. 


The man yanked the pigs until 
he came opposite the seat of the 
cart. 

“It looks kind of bare, Sue,” he 
said, watching her face, as if he 
were afraid of finding fear there. 

Though she was small, she was 

well rounded and strongly built. 
On her features restedian alert attentiveness; her blue 
eves were clouded as if they possessed a vision of the 
slow growth of their home; for her husband had bought 
the land for them to live on, all their lives. 

The sun found a gold gleam in her hair, and touched 
her and the new meadowland with promise of fruitful- 
ness. Her fresh coloring deepened as she glanced down 
at her husband’s tanned face, and she said: 

“Yes it does, George; but there’s a beginning there.” 

He looked where she pointed. Before the cabin door, 
the sunlight descended here and there through the old 
pine boughs; and one shaft found an answering light in 


a tuft of double yellow daffodils—three biooms in ail; 
but the color reached out through the shadow to the 
young couple like a cry in the stillness of the clearing. 
They stared at the flowers, thrilled, erect for the ritual 
of toil had not yet bent them. 

Then the woman spoke to the team, and the pro- 
cession moved on toward the bridge. 


ro. the horses’ hoofs thumped on the logs, another team, 
harnessed to an old cart, came round the corner 
of the cabin. The cart was loaded high; and hitched to 
its tailboard, an old cow followed [Turn to page 92] 
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Mary Todd when she was twenty 
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MARY, WIFE of LINCOLN 


To Mrs. Robert Todd Lincoln, who loved Mary Todd 
Lincoln, this book is affectionately dedicated. 


street, on his back a slender thirteen-year-old girl. 

Through the town and out along the dusty high- 
way leading to “Ashland” they raced, the child’s short, 
clustering, light brown curls, blown back by the swift 
movement of the pony, shining gold and bronze in the 
brilliant sunlight. The strings of her ruffled white sun- 
bonnet were tied loosely under her chin—a very deter- 
mined little chin—and the sunbonnet, pushed back from 
her vivid, rosy face, hung flapping down her back. 
About a mile from the town of Lexington she brought 
her pony to an abrupt halt before the handsome home 
of Mr. Henry Clay, and of the servant who appeared 
she requested an immediate audience with the great 
statesman. 

“But,” expostulated the butler, “Mr. Clay is enter- 
taining five or six fine gentlemen.” 

Still the child persisted; so the old servant disap- 
peared, soon returning to say that Mr. Clay begged to 
be excused, for he was entertaining distinguished 
strangers. It was then the child threw back her head 
imperiously announcing, “I can’t help that. I’ve come 
all the way out to Ashland to show Mr. Clay my new 
pony. You go right back and tell him that Mary Todd 
would like very much to have him step out here for 
a moment.” 

Mr. Clay, tall, suave, polished in manner and mind, 
came out on the graveled driveway to greet his im- 
perious little friend, the entire company trooping after. 

“Look, Mr. Clay,” she began, “my new pony. Father 


A SMALL white pony galloped down the shady 


By Kate Helm 


HER NIECE 





Mrs. Robert §. Todd 


bought him from those strolling players that were 
stranded here last week. He can dance—look!” The 
proud little owner touched the pony with a whip and 
up he went gracefully on his hind legs. The strangers 
laughed as Mary exclaimed: “Mr. Clay, my father says 


you are the best judge of horse-flesh in Fayette County. 
What do you think about this pony?” 

“He seems as spirited as his present diminutive 
jockey. I am sure nothing in the State can outdistance 
him,” answered the courteous Mr. Clay. Then lifting 
Mary off the pony, “You are just in time for dinner.” 

“Yes, and just in time,” said Mrs. Clay appearing at 
that moment, “to take a message to your mother. I 
was just about to send her a letter from her uncle, Mr. 
James Brown, but now you may take it to her after 
dinner.” 

Mary, not at all abashed at rushing in to dinner 
without a previous invitation, resigned her beloved pony 
to a negro boy, and holding tightly to Mr. Clay’s hand 
went into the dining room where, seated by her hero, 
she was blissfully happy, listening with absorbed in- 
terest to the political discussion which animated the 
voices and faces of the diners. During a lull she ex- 
claimed suddenly, “Mr. Clay, my father says you will 
be the next president of the United States. I wish I 
could go to Washington and live in the White House,” 
she added rather wistfully. “I begged my father to be 
president, but he only laughed and said he would rather 
see you there than be president himself. He must like 
you more than he does himself. My father is a very, 
very peculiar man, Mr. Clay. I don’t think he really 
wants to be president,” said Mary, a note of disap- 
proval in her voice. 

“Well,” laughed Mr. Clay, “if I am ever president I 
shall expect Mary Todd to be one of my first guests. 
Will you come?” 

Mary accepted with enthusiasm. “If you were not 
already married,” she said graciously, “I would wait for 
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you.” Mary felt this time that the burst 
of laughter must be at her expense; “so 
I must go now,” she begged, slipping from 
her chair. “Poor mother is sick in bed 
and father is in Frankfort. Mammy told 
me I might ride the pony for a little while 
in front of our house. But I’ve been gone 
a long time. Mammy will be wild. This 
morning when I put salt in her coffee 
she called me a limb of Satan and said 
I was loping down the broad road lead- 
ing to destruction.” Mary dimpled into 
a little one-sided smile, “But Mammy 
isa good old soul. She promised to let me 
hold Baby Sam for ten or fifteen minutes 
if I didn’t squirm too much. You’ve seen 
our new baby, Mrs. Clay? Don’t you 
think he is too soft to be very healthy? 
I can’t help but think he needs more 
starch. Teeny-weeny Margaret is all right, 
but Sam is flimsy.” Then dropping a de- 
mure little courtesy to Mr. and Mrs. 
Clay she drawled in inimitable mimicry 
of a well-known society belle, “Thank you 
so much for your charming hospitality; 
I've had a most delightful time,” and 
with a mischievous glance at Mr. Clay 
who had recognized the original of her 
caricature and was laughing heartily 
Mary was gone like a flash. 


FTER the death of Mr. Todd’s first 
wife in July, 1825, and shortly after 
his second marriage less than two years 


later, wishing to indulge his bride and himself in their 
passion for flowers, he bought a commodious double 
brick house with a stable and servant’s quarters on the 
grounds, and best of all, a large formal flower garden, 
beautifully planned and filled with bulbs and flower- 


ing shrubs. 


To the left of the house was a conservatory opening 
from the library and leading into the wide garden walk. 


A small stream, which 
meandered through the 
lower end of the place and 
in which the Todd young- 
sters waded and seined for 
minnows, gave them much 
pleasure in season, and 
out of season was the 
cause of many spankings. 
This stream has long since 
gone dry; the garden has 
been cut up into building 
lots; and the house, though 
sill standing on Main 
Street in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, has fallen sadly 
from its once eminent es- 
tate. 

Mary Todd was eight 
years old when her father 
took for his second bride 
Miss Elizabeth Hum- 
phreys, the daughter of Dr. 
Alexander Humphreys of 
Staunton, Virginia. The 
second Mrs. Todd’s an- 
cestry boasted men and 
women of scholarly at- 
tainments and high ideals; 
she often repeated the 
familiar adage, and be- 
lieved it, too, that it took 
seven generations to make 
a lady. Very calmly and 
competently then, she un- 
dertook the care and train- 
Ing of six step-children, 
ranging in age from eight- 
een months to fourteen 
years. And it was difficult. 
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**Helm Place,’ 


NOTE—Sixty-three years have passed since that fatal night 
in April when Abraham Lincoln lost the familiar proportions 
of a man and assumed the more unfamiliar pose of a god. 

Several thousand books have been written in those 
sixty-odd years intervening; each, in turn, presenting some 
new, perhaps fancied, reflection of the man’s profound 
character. As each book is born, taking its place in time 
beside its brothers already on the shelf, we seem to see the 
stern, arresting figure of Lincoln, the Mortal Man, receding 
farther and farther into the misty void of oblivion, while the 
masked monument of Lincoln, the Immortal Tradition, 
comes out to usurp its place. 

It is significant that during these years people imme- 
diately related to Lincoln, those most competent to speak, 
have said little, written nothing. Others, less intimate, 
however, have told their stories; and we, in a mad frenzy 
to believe, have read them and so grown used to deifying 
the man who inspired their heroic efforts. 

In spite of his deification, it is not wholly strange that 
much of the good which Lincoln did when living lies locked 
in the crypt at Springfield. But it is superbly tragic that the 
magnificence of his inspiration—‘‘With malice toward none, 
with charity for all’’—should have been lost upon those, who 
in their hasty reverence for Lincoln, have assailed the char- 
acter and sacrificed the memory of one who was closest to 
him in life and even closer in death—his wife, Mary Todd. 

How strangely fitting, then, that her proud family after 
a half-century of silence should tell its story of Abraham 
and Mary. Lincolnclike, they have borne their sorrow nobly; 
Lincolr-like, they have revealed the truth!— THE EDITOR 


Elizabeth at fourteen was already engaged in a ro- 
mance with Ninian Wirt Edwards, a student at Transyl- 
vania University. At about sixteen she married him and 
went to Springfield, Illinois, to preside over the Gov- 
ernor’s mansion, her father-in-law, Governor Ninian 
Edwards, being a widower. 

Mary’s grandmother, Mrs. Parker, bitterly resented 
the coming of a stepmother for her grandchildren and 
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’ near Lexington, where this biography was born 





never became reconciled to the second 
Mrs. Todd. Whether she influenced Mary, 
I do not know, but Mary was a bundle 
of nervous activity, wilful and original in 
planning mischief, so clashes with her 
very conventional young stepmother 
were inevitable. However, in later years 
they became very good friends, having 
many tastes in common. Both loved peo- 
ple, flowers and books. 

Mr. and Mrs. Todd, being social fa- 
vorites, entertained in the lavish way then 
in vogue among their friends, for in 1816 
Lexington was considered the leading city 
of fashion in the west. A visitor at that 
time wrote: “Lexington is as large as Cin- 
cinnati. The inhabitants are as polished, 
and, I regret to add, as luxurious as those 
of Boston, New York or Baltimore, and 
their assemblies and parties are con- 
ducted with as much ease and grace as in 
the oldest towns in the Union.” In other 
and more solid respects Lexington was 
also quite exceptional. Able and eloquent 
men filled the city’s pulpits. Transylvania 
University had attracted professors of 
European renown, and the town was 
filled with students drawn from all over 
the middle west and south. The local 
newspapers were leaders of the state 
press, and the Lexington bar was prob- 
ably the strongest in the United States. 

Mrs. Todd’s niece, Elizabeth Hum- 
phreys, who later married Judge Norris, of 


Batavia, Ohio, came to live in Mr. Todd’s home to 
enjoy these superior advantages and Mary Todd and 
Elizabeth Humphreys immediately became the most in- 
timate and devoted of friends. They shared the same 
room, the same friends and the same interests. Often 
they would stroll arm in arm through the garden, some- 
times reading and studying there, breathing the luxurious 
perfume of the lilac hedge and the arbor of roses or 


fragrant whiffs of spicy 
buster-pinks, _heliotrope 
and lemon verbena, wafted 
from the borders. Some- 
times, Mary, bubbling over 
with fun, would plan some 
prank with Elizabeth’s en- 
thusiastic connivance. 
Mammy, the negro nurse, 
was suspicious of these 
moods in the children and 
would say, “The debil been 
whisperin’ ’roun ’mong 
these chil’en.” Then it was 
that she tasted her coffee 
with misgivings, expecting 
to find it salted or pep- 
pered. 

When summoned from 
the garden in to supper, 
Mary and Elizabeth would 
have a rose tucked co- 
quettishly over one ear, 
“for” (Elizabeth wrote) 
“Mary even as a child al- 
ways loved to wear flow- 
ers in her hair.” 

“One Spring morning, 
hearing the peep of a lit- 
tle turkey, Mary and I 
flew out to the garden to 
find the little fellow. After 
hunting for some time we 
discovered the sound came 
from the honeysuckle 
vines which covered the 
latticed Summer house at 
the end of the garden 
walk. But the gentle, lit- 
tle peep suddenly turned 
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to the harsh note of the jay bird, and we saw the 
quick flicker of white in the wing of that masquerader, 
the mocking bird. The little rascal never tired of pre- 
tending to be some other feathered creature, now a 
field lark, now a cardinal. We had hunted half an hour 
for that little turkey.” 

Mary and Elizabeth were very studious too. With 
intent little faces they pored over their books every 
night, one on each side of a study table, a candle 
flickering between them. Now and then one or the other 
would stop long enough to pinch off with the snufiers 
a piece of the charred wick for a steadier light. “Mary,” 
(Elizabeth wrote afterwards) ‘“‘was far in advance of girls 
of her age. She had a retentive memory and a mind 
that enabled her to grasp and thoroughly understand 
the lesson she was required to learn. Ours was a hard 
task; yet long before I was through mine she had fin- 
ished hers and was plying her knitting needles. We were 
required to knit ten rounds of sock every evening.” 

They were pupils of the celebrated Mr. Ward, a man 
of unusual ability as an educator. His requirements and 
rules were very strict and woe to her who did not con- 
form to the letter. Mary accepted these conditions 
cheerfully, even eagerly, and never 
came under his censure. Frequently 
Mr. Ward required his pupils to re- 
cite some of their lessons before 
breakfast. On bright Summer morn- 
ings this was no hardship and Mary 
skipped blithely to her recitations, 
but she never murmured if condi- 
tions were not so pleasant, and when 
she had to get up out of her warm 
bed and dress by candle light, she 
and Elizabeth smiled and trudged 
sturdily through snow and sleet to 
the school which was several city 
blocks from their home. 

Even though they had many good 
times together, children were al- 
lowed but few privileges in those 
days. Sunday school was a demure 
recreation, looked forward to with 
pleasure as an opportunity to re- 
cite glibly and a little more ac- 
curately than some other child, the 
shorter Catechism. Christmas was 
a time of great joy. On Christmas 
day the children, who had sprung 
out of bed early to empty mother’s 
long stockings, borrowed for the 
occasion to give Santa Claus more 
room in which to store their few 
simple toys, were allowed to run 
around to their young friends in 
the neighborhood to wish 
“Merry Christmas” and 
“catch” them by scream- 
ing “Christmas gift” first 


out of excited lips. 
There was always 
church, followed by 


a big Christmas din- 
ner, a house full of 
company and freedom 
from school tasks for 
a few days. So they 
were happy and satis- 
fied. 

Elizabeth writes to 
Mrs. Ben Hardin 
Helm (Mary’s sister), 
“T love to think of the 
years I spent in your 
father’s home. He was 
a man of unfailing 
courtesy and was re- 
markably kind to me. 
It was a charming house. Some very distinguished men 
came to Lexington in those days, and many of them 
were entertained at your father’s home. Aunt was very 
delicate and I often wonder how she lived through 
some of those years. 

“Jane Sanders, a negro slave, was a treasure. She 
was brought up and trained by Aunt’s mother. She 
was our standby, especially as some of the other slaves 
were very trifling. Old Chaney was a delightful cook, 
but very cross and ill-tempered. Nelson, next to Jane 
in dependability, served very well in the dining room. 
Sally was a jewel of a black mammy. She alternately 
spoiled and scolded the children, but they loved her 
and never rebelled against her authority. Dear old 
Mammy Sally was very pious and loved to go to the 
‘white folks’’ church and sit in the gallery reserved for 
negroes, but she never seemed to come home from 
church in a very good humor, and always chided Judy, 
an assistant nurse owned by Mrs. Todd’s mother, for 
some fancied neglect of the children. We also came in 


Emilie Todd 





for our share of the scolding. Such occasions afforded 
Mammy a fine opportunity to preach the gospel to us 
with impassioned oratory and great dramatic effect, and 
our youthful escapades called down upon our devoted 
heads such dire punishments in the future that we 
shivered with half-believing fear and stopped our ears 
with our fingers. 

“Mary was so fascinated with Mammy’s description 
of His Satanic Majesty that she made her repeat it 
time and time again, although we knew it by heart. 
We realized of course that Mammy mixed the Scrip- 
tures with many inappropriate proverbs and sayings 
which salved our fear of future torment. 

““Mammy,’ Mary would innocently ask, taking her 
fingers out of her ears, ‘do you think you could have 
dreamed that about the old bad man? I’m sure I saw 
you nod in church.’ 

“Mammy would bridle indignantly, ‘Chile, you never 
saw me do no such ill mannered doin’s.’ 

“Mary would glance mischievously at me, ‘Mammy, 
didn’t you say he has horns?’ 

“ ‘Ves, honey,’ Mammy would answer, ‘just like that 
ole male cow animal out at your Uncle Stuart’s house 


£ ; ‘ 


Mary Lincoln’s sister, Margaret, and Mary Lincoln in 


in the country, and ole man Satan bellers and shakes 
his head and sharpens up his horns on the ground 
and paws up the dust with both his front feet at 
once.’ 
“ ‘But,’ would interrupt Mary, ‘What does he 
stand on when he is pawing with both feet? Has 
he four legs?’ 

“*No, honey,’ Mammy would patiently ex- 
plain, ‘but he can stand on his tail and that makes 
him mo’ fearsome like.’ 

“*T don’t think his tail is the color you say it 
is,’ would prod Mary. ‘It would naturally be black.’ 

“No, chile,’ emphatically from 
Mammy, ‘you must not demoralize the 
holy word which I heard out ’n the 
preacher’s own mouth, right at pa’s 


dinner table.’ With the solemn voice and eA 
manner she always used when she thought HE 
she was quoting the gospel truth, WE 


straight out of the Bible, she would 
intone, ‘Neat but not gaudy as the 
devil said when he painted his tail 
pea green.’ Here was the delicious point 
in the story where Mary always bubbled 
over with laughter and the scandalized 
old nurse would say indignantly, ‘Well, 
I hopes and prays you won’t never have 
to see his old green tail.’ But, as if 
doubting the description herself, she 
would add, ‘Course the old rapscallion 
might have told a lie about the color 
he painted his tail; it wouldn’t a been 
past him to try to fool poor humans 
what would just naturally think his tail 
would be black.’ 

“How sorry I feel for children de- 
prived of a loving black Mammy.” 

Elizabeth says she saw Mary exhibit 
temper only once. When she was ten 
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years old the little girl became fascinated by the lovely, 
bouffant Summer dresses that puffed and swayed s0 
entrancingly on the hoop-skirted ladies of the period, 
She looked in great disdain at her own plain gingham 
school dresses and simple white muslin frocks for Sun. 
day. Her longing grew apace. She instinctively knew 
that her request for a hoop-skirt would be considered 
preposterous, would be re. 
fused, but she must have one 
and be in the admired fashion, 
It was a terrible worry 
and caused a great amount 
of planning and thinking. 
At last her nimble wits 
found a way and she told 
Elizabeth of her plan. She 
would go to Mrs. Hostet- 
ter’s and ask her for some 
of her weeping willow 
branches and she and 
Elizabeth would .make 
hoop-skirts and wear them 
to Sunday school the fol- 
lowing morning. 

So at a convenient time 
one Saturday afternoon, she got 
her little pink sunbonnet, found 
a basket and slipped off. She was 
gone a long time, but when she 
came back she was abundantly 
supplied with the precious willows 
which she triumphantly showed 
Elizabeth and which they care. 
fully hid in a closet in their bed. 
room. They were afraid to begin 
their preparations until after sup- 
per. With mysterious nods and 





glances the little conspirators 
waited impatiently, fearing 
mightily some interruption of 


their plan. But at last the time 
was ripe. They took a candle, went 
to their room and locked the 
door, took out of the closet the 
basket of willow switches and 
their narrow, little muslin frocks 
and, seated on the floor, ost no 
time in commencing the impor- 
tant work before them. Their pro- 
gress was awkward and slow and 
they were surprised and startled 
when Mrs. Todd on her way to 
her bedroom tapped on the door 
and told them it was time they 
were in bed. Mary answered, “Yes, 
Mother,” and she and Elizabeth 
waited as quietly as mice until 
they thought everybody must be 
asleep; then, relighting _ their 
candle, they worked nearly all night. At last, witha 
thrill of delight, they viewed their finished handiwork 
and proudly hung the hoop-skirted dresses in the closet. 
They were too excited to sleep, so it was easy to gel 
down to breakfast in good time. 

As soon as they could they flew upstairs and dressed 
hurriedly. Mary, with a buoyant vitality in all her 
movements, was dressed and out on the street befor¢ 
Elizabeth had reached the front door. One moment 
and they would have been safe, but alas, as Fate would 
have it, Mrs. Todd coming into the hall at that momen! 
gave one amazed glance at Elizabeth. She reached th 
door in a second and called Mary 
back. “There we stood before her, 
said Elizabeth, many years later, 
“a burlesque on vanity, two of the 
most grotesque figures her eyes eve! 
fell upon, with hoops thai 
bulged in the front and @ 
the back, while they fell iv 

at the sides, the nar 
row white musiil 
skirts stretched to th 
bursting point.” Thi 
children had sewed it 
the willow branche 
/ just as they came 0 
the tree, one end be 
F ing large and rathe 
stiff, and the other 
end tapering to 
flexible tip. Mrs. Todd 
looked them over frot 
head to foot with grea! 
amusement and laughed 
| Y “What frights you att 
Take those awful thing} 
off, dress yourselve 
prop- [Turn to page 84] 
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“ By Beatrice Grimshaw 
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make 
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ve 3 REEN seas and blue seas and black seas 
“nt time G laced with foam; the smell of ships, the 
she mt rattle of cargo winches, the golden circle of 
foun of carriers padding on ahead, naked and patient; 
She wk the port framing always some new island or red- 
hen she roofed tropic town—palms and plantations; white 
indantly @ tents gleaming under giant trees at dusk; shining 
willows brown grass houses with snakes rustling in the 
showed roof; long days in the saddle, nights gliding down 
y care. lagoons in a canoe, through swimming stars; 
. bed.@ months on far inland goldfields; minutes, month- 
o beta jong, on the deep-sea bottom among devil-fish and 
ter = i sharks; camp-fires where the buried camp-oven 
ds oa sends out smells of roasting game; glimpses of un- 
| faadull known country, shaking the heart with its wonder; 
a ring meetings with terrified, unknown peoples; the glit- 
‘ion off ter of farthest Orient where still the Middle Ages 
he tims survive; the burning splendors of Malaya; years 
‘le oul alone in deep tropic forests; years on lonely is- 
we the lands... . It was the life I chose; the life I 
sect the have lived. 
ye I CANNOT speak of adventure, and not speak 
goa of this. It is the 
med “Something lost beyond the ranges, 
~a es Something waiting for you,” 
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#8 po afterwards, sought by him through life. It is the 
C call that draws a Shackleton, an Amundsen, into 
‘Hizak ‘ grips with the Poles; it sends the plump middle- 
: wg — aged American woman, in trousers and a boudoir 
oa i cap, looking for “open spaces” with a furni- 
ge" ’ ture-loaded car (—my blessings go with her! 
< Boe There is nothing wrong with her but her 
Seal methods.) It is at the root of most week- 
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ending; it peers, pitifully, through 
the sordid futilities of “desert is- 
land” films turned out by the thou- 
sand to meet a ravenous, uncritical 
demand. 

It is not, as psycho-analysts 
maintain, a  Bolshevistic 
spirit that aims at destroy- 
ing civilization, and civil- 
ization’s “Tntelligentsia,”’ 
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life, the little fron- 

tier towns, know 

that our choice is 

good, but we find 

ourselves checked in 

saying so by want of 

words. The terms by 

which we wish to ex- 

press are non-existent 

for the thing itself is too 

new. Perhaps the nearest ap- 

proach lies in saying that 

the world today has lost it- 

self in the multitude of its possessions 

and that in the lonely places lies its 

only chance of finding the thing better worth find- 

ing than all the gold of Africa, or the rubies of 

farthest Ind—a man’s own self. Yet that is not 
all—not nearly all. 

We are of use—we seemingly useless frontier 
folk who work just to make a home for our- 
selves, and, sometimes, to make amusing tales for 
others. We are leading people, whither we do not 
know, but we know that it is toward some good. 
Perhaps the end of the twentieth century, will have 
defined that goal; will have expressed and ex- 
plained the “call of the wild,” the thirst for the 
unknown, which now moves us, blindly. Today, 
we can only say that this thirst is, at the least, no 
ignoble thing and that we who minister to it, even 
in a humble way, are honored by the task. 





VERY tale must have a beginning. This one 

begins in a country house among the Antrim 
mountains, half way up a blue hill from which 
you could see, smoking dully on the far horizon, 
Belfast. 

There were dogs and horses, of which to write 
woult] take long. And a garden and woods, full 
of imaginations. To the dear people who shared 
the love of the dogs and horses, and the magic of 
the woods and flowers, I owe the free-est and hap- 
piest childhood and girlhood that ever a born 
wanderer could desire. 

There was a forest a mile or so from the house. 
I think, now, that Collin Glen was by no means the 
Forest Primeval that it seemed to me; nevertheless, I 
wandered through it, delightfully alone, on many a 
holiday, hearing Evangeline murmur through my head 
like the sound of the branches above, and as I wandered 
I promised myself that some day I would see and live 
in the greatest forests of the world . . . . Later, I kept 
the promise. 

The Forest never loosed its hold upon me, though the 
sea was for many years disputed possession. Through the 
uninteresting years of dull Victorian schooling, and the 
mechanical “culture” of Bedford College, and much 
more live, more solid scholarship of Queen’s University, 
Belfast, dreams of forest and of sea persisied. The 
classics were but food for this. When I wandered off to 
Dublin, the year I was of age, and began a desultory 
journalistic life. I saw most of Southern Ireland, in the 
days before such a division had been thought of. I had 
forgotten all about England, when a freak led me, one 
day, to take the Liverpool boat for a night; and for the 
first time consciously I joined hands with a great port. 

I lost my heart to Liverpool then. She was and is, 
the very breath of adventure and romance. Who can- 
not see romance in the Overhead Railway, with its 
ringing names of docks, its strange [Turn to page 99] 
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doxly religious. It is not adventure, but adventure 
leads to it. For countless centuries, it has existed, 
more or less unconsciously, in 
the souls of men; the nine- 
teenth century made it articu- 
late, though a little ashamed 
and with the twentieth it is 
coming to its own. Never did 
interest in exploration rise so 
high, even to the point of wel- 
coming hordes of bogus ex- 
plorers; never did the cry of 
“Back to the land,” the plaint 
for, “sun, more sun,” sound so 
strongly. With one hand, civili- 
zation grasps at each new, in- 
triguing, intricate toy; with the 
other reaches eagerly for the 
raw simplicities of primitive 
life—and it is never quite sure 
which it desires most; inso- 
much that it is always drop- 
ping and picking up. . . . 
Those of us who have chos- 
en, for always, the wilderness 
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‘*But you won’t ever be alone,’’ she said, reading his thought 
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With a vessel of dreams and a 
crew of phantom forms this old 
salt went down to sea in a ship 


By Stephen Morehouse ./lvery 


NNAPOLIS drowsed in the warm breath of May. 
Only the white uniformed pairs and trios from 
the Academy, now moving briskly step in step 

toward the Circle which gathered the narrow streets 
into a central hub, offered any aspect of activity. 
Pleasant Colonial houses with red brick or white clap- 


board facades, rose in ancient dignity close behind prim 
gates, and then came rows of small shop windows dis- 
playing boots, tobacco, naval insignia, magazines. 
Bits of midshipmen’s colloquial lingo trailed into the 
languor of the day. “Oh, he’ll be found in the savvier 
half, all right . . . Absolutely hundred percent Red 
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Mike, Barton . . . Who’s Collins going to drag? . . . 
Have it straight from Supe the Indiana’s third ship for 
cruise . . . Comin’ along to Smoke Hall, Prentissr” 

Midshipman Prentiss shook his blond head. “After 
while, maybe. I’ve got to find June Week quarters for 
the very wonderful girl. Carvel Hall’s been full up for 
months, and I’ve tried nearly every white person’s 
house in town. But say, I’ve a savvy idea all right—old 
‘Antique.’ Has a whole house all to himself.” 

“That old water-logged piece of timber? Go to it, 
Prentiss—but I’d hate to leave my Venus there.” 


‘6+ Antique . . . Commander Fitzhugh had over- 
heard that once and he had never forgotten. He 
straightened his square, rugged figure and put new de- 
termination into his step as he walked down the street. 
Old Antique, eh? Well, it was different back in ninety- 
eight. He hadn’t been so antique when he followed the 
Commodore into Manila Bay. But the Navy had ships 
then and men, not a lot of whippersnappers aboard 
floating fortresses. He jerked his cap more firmly upon 
his erect, white head, “Ships! . and men, by 
heavens!” 

He marched along the river toward his diminutive 
cottage. He’d like to see ’em blow up Dewey with their 
modern guns. Dewey’s eight inchers would have a thing 
or two to say about that. The Olympia and the Boston 
and the Concord would show ’em an eight-inch shell 
wasn’t exactly a firecracker. No, sir. . . 

There was a ship! Not a prettier cruiser in the Navy 
today than the old Concord. Ah, he’d stood on the 
Concord’s bridge when she slipped up the Boca Grande 
in the dark hours of morning and followed the flagship 
between Corregidor and Caballo without drawing a 
shot. Could one of these clumsy modern things do that? 

The Navy, of course, did not agree with him. When 
twelve years ago he had been forced to retire at the age 
limit, he was only a Commander. Some of his class- 
mates, more in sympathy with new ideas, bigger guns, 
bigger ships, had been made Rear Admirals. But it was 
all right; an officer in the United States Navy .. . 
that was enough. The Navy itself was the big thing. 

“Not that it makes any difference after a man is re- 
tired. He’s had his hour. But the Navy goes on. That’s 
the big thing.” 

But it was becoming increasingly difficult to pull 
through the years. Fall came; new life entered the 
Academy, and the town spilled over with midshipmen. 
Week-end crowds filled the place with their laughter, 
and were gone. Football excitement and the Saturday 
hop seemed to involve everyone. But in none of this 
had he a part. Winter settled down and the Academy 
fell into its rigid routine of hard work and unrelenting 
discipline. 

That was the hardest time of all for the Commander. 
The small activities of his day did not involve enough 
responsibility, he thought. True, there was his morning 
walk to the Academy gates, and whenever on the streets 
or in Charlie’s he could find a listener, he would give one 
of these youngsters an insight into the old tradition. He 
felt that thus little by little he was infusing the Manila 
Bay spirit into the whole Academy. That was important. 

Sometimes he knew that he had nothing to do. Lean- 
ing over the counter at Charlie’s he would linger long 
over his purchase of the daily stipend of tobacco. He 
wondered if he would try Draven’s this time instead of 
Insignia Cut. Of course he would not. It would be just 
as impossible for the Commander to prefer another 
brand of tobacco as it would be for him to prefer land 
to sea. But he liked to toy with the idea. It took time. 
But Charlie’s wife was off him lately . . . “That old 
cruiser . . .” she spoke of him . . . “nutty... 
cuckoo over that Spanish War business . arr ne 
groused and scolded from the next room.’ The Com- 
mander, fleeing her sharp tongue, would plunge into the 
cold outside air and walk, down Prince George Street, 
past the little old Church of St. Anne, past the Academy 
grounds, briskly to the water’s edge. There was a thin 
crust of ice on the Severn. Hundreds of tiny craft were 
drawn up in their Winter mooring. Fishermen sat idle. 
The Dewey, a weatherbeaten little sloop, lay on her 
side . . . asleep. He looked her over, pulled up the 
tarpaulin again, lit his pipe, and leaned against the 
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tipped-up hull. Old ships came to mind, old seas... 
old struggles, old enemies, old friends. And always 
Manila Bay. The glory of it! 

Darkness . . . That was Winter. 


ven brought languorous, perfumed days and soft, 
expectant nights, and Annapolis went to make sail- 
ors’ love over its garden gates. Commander Fitzhugh 
put an extra brush to his coat and walked wistfully 
through the streets. Some one perhaps would give him 
a pansy as he passed, some old acquaintance who had 
forgot him through the Winter. He might venture into 
Carvel Hall tea-time of a Saturday afternoon to watch 
a group of buoyant midshipmen with their pretty girls. 
Once a sailing party seeing him on the wharf had in- 
vited him to go along. 

And so through the lengthening days to Summer. 
Annapolis slept—in the houses, in the gardens, in the 
streets—the siesta of a sweet old lady whose son is far 
away at sea. The Commander spent his days on the 
Dewey, slipping up the river, around the hills to some 
quiet spot to fish; going on particularly stormy days 
for a run out to Bay; sometimes spending a happy hour 
just rigging her up. So the years were passing... . 


HIS afternoon the Commander was late. It was hot 

and he was tired. 

Blossom, his aged and mammoth darky servant, let 
him in, bowing and chattering, “Come on in heah, 
Mistah Cap’n. You’ mid-afternoon is jes’ sittin’ an’ 
waitin’-—” his mid-afternoon being a little something in 
a glass and a biscuit, a regular part of his ordered day. 
“And Mistah Cap’n—” 

He did not notice that excitement rolled the old 
darky’s eyes. “Very well, Blossom. Set the tray in here. 
And you may go—” 

“T’se goin’, Mistah Cap’n—but I asks you did you all 
meet in de town—” 

“Blossom!” The Commander was cross. “I met no 
one in the town.” 

In vain for eleven years had the Commander striven 
to curb the old woman’s garrulity with the strictest 
ship’s discipline; in return for which she dominated and 
adored him. Today his irritation knew no patience. 
Blossom shuffled out mumbling, or he might have learn- 
ed that Midshipman Prentiss had called in the afternoon. 

But he was thinking about something else. Perhaps it 
was the weather, sultry, enervating, unusually warm for 
May. Twice he’d had to stop between Charlie’s and 
home for breath. He helped himself into a chair and 
partook of his “mid-afternoon.” That was better. Blos- 
som did understand a toddy . . . Yes, he mustn’t let 
himself get out of condition. Suppose a war should 
break out, not a landsmen’s scuffle like this German 
affair, but a real sea-fighting war. He’d be expected to 
do something . . . His gaze lifted to a picture of the 
U. S. S. Concord, cleared for action, a froth of angry 
water flung from her proud bows as she drove through 
a massive sea, beautiful, spirited, ominous. It was a 
glorified oil painting, execrably done and graciously 
presented by an ensign who had been on board. But the 
old Commander’s deep-set gray eyes caught something 
of the flash of it. He wandered where she was now— 
flying her flags in some far port probably, a specimen 
of the United States Navy, by all that’s holy . . . If 
there were war, they would doubtless ask him to com- 
mand the Concord to her place in the battle line . . . 

A fragrance of locusts came in through the window 
and the Commander dozed. 

He sat up in his chair suddenly and peered through 
the window. A midshipman was opening the gate. Dozens 
of midshipmen passed by the gate every day. This one 
was coming in. Commander Fitzhugh’s hand slipped 
from the arm of his chair. 

He went to the door himself, and returned the young 
man’s smart salute. Something official probably. 

“Midshipman Prentiss, Commander.” The young man 
smiled but he seemed nervous. “I have a request to 
make of you, sir. I—” 

“A request?” Yes, quite naturally. “Well, come in, 
Mr. Prentiss—and sit down. My library here—” 

Midshipman Prentiss took a proffered chair as though 
he were measuring the distance for a leap to the door. 
“You see, Commander, I’m a First Classman, and—” 

“Of course, Mr. Prentiss. I can see that. A credit to 
your class, sir. I can well remember when I myself was 








a First Classman little suspecting I was destined to 
teach the Spaniard in Manila Bay to remember the 
Maine.” Commander Fitzhugh’s smile was a shade self- 
conscious. “Of course you have seen the Concord, Mr. 
Prentiss. No? Well, there is a picture of her above you, 
a fair likeness though the ship herself has another gun 
in the port turret.” 

The gleam of guile came into Midshipman Prentiss’ 
eyes. “So that’s the Concord, sir! I'll surely tell the 
fellows about this, Commander.” 

“By all means, Mr. Prentiss.” The stored up feeling 
of twelve years took possession of the Commander. “I’d 
prefer they see the cruiser herself if she ever returns to 
home waters. Will you have something to—but I forget 
these rules. Very good rules too, sir. Nothing? The ship 
had on her battle gray at Manila of course—” 

An hour later found them hunched over a third chair 
upon which was a paper diagramed and marked with 
forts, ships, batteries, lines of fire. Commander Fitz- 
hugh’s face was flushed and his breathing rapid. And be 
it said for the seaman’s spirit of Midshipman Prentiss 
that he too was flushed, and his eyes had caught fire. 

“That was the end of it, Mr. Prentiss. When the 
arsenal blew up they were done. No one realizes the de- 
structive power of those eight-inchers, my boy. The 
Olympia put one through the stern of the Reina Chris- 
tina and blew the Spanish flagship to smithereens, sir— 
smithereens!” 

It required the minutes of silence during which the 
old Commander paced the room to bring back to Mid- 
shipman Prentiss the purpose of his coming. He was not 








afraid to ask the favor now, somehow. It 
“T’ve invited my aunt and a—a young 1 
Week, Commander. If you could put th 
know they’d get the real feeling of the 
sir. It’s a lot to ask but I—didn’t dare hope she’d come 
till the last minute. Carvel’s filled and most of the 
places—” 

Midshipman Prentiss repeated himself. Commander 
Fitzhugh was adjusting his mind. “Here?” faintly. Then, 
“Tt’s quite impossible, sir. The house is entirely too 
modest for the guests of the Navy.” That anyone other 
than Blossom and himself could spend a night under his 
little roof was the last thing that he might have sus- 
pected. 

Crestfallen was Midshipman Prentiss’ manner. “Oh 
sir, she’d have to stay in Baltimore or Washington then, 
and she’s a pretty wonderful girl, sir.” 

After all, reasoned the Commander, a certain social 
obligation was part of the tradition. “On the other hand, 
Mr. Prentiss,” he said, “I have never turned aside to = 
avoid any responsibility which the Navy has offered me. X 
I shall be happy to do what I can—” 

Midshipman Prentiss, defeat turned into unexpected 
victory, was elated. “It’s the biggest kind of favor, Com- 
mander, and whatever you choose to ask for the 
rooms—” 

“T beg your pardon, sir—?” 

The young man’s face colored. “I mean—whatever 
you choose to say about it goes with me, Commander. 

I ” 



























“When shall I expect these guests, [Turn to page 119] 













































































































‘Are we going to be sunk without striking a blow?’ 
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‘‘What you did 
before we were 
married and what 
you do now are two 
different things’’ 


BITTER HERITAGE 


UINTIN LINDRIS had 
gambled once too often 
with money entrusted to 
him. The crash came and with 
it crumbled his honor and with 
his honor went his life, taken by his own 
hand. His daughter Herrick is left with only 
poverty as a companion, for the man she loves 
breaks their engagement because of her father’s 
disgrace. Three years later while acting as a 
mannequin for a Parisian modiste she meets 
Lady Bridget who was the youthful sweetheart 
of Herrick’s father. Lady Bridget adopts her 
and takes her to England where she soon finds herself 
more than a spectator in a little drama of loves and 
hates. 


T seemed almost incredible to Herrick that she had 

been at Windycroft six who!e weeks, yet much had 

happened in that time, and it is by its fulness or empti- 
ness that life must be measured. 

The mutual liking betwixt herself and Carol Morti- 
mer had rapidly deepened into a great affection, and 
her sympathy for the woman who had the misfortune 
to be Sir Francis’ wife was beyond measure. She knew 
now that what Billy had told her of his tyranny fell 
far short of the actual facts. Carol’s husband seemed 
to take a delight in curtailing her liberty, in making her 
life generally a burden, and even in his absence she was 
never actually free from a maddening surveillance. 

It was easy enough now for Herrick to understand 
Mac’s tremendous admiration for his sister. “I know 
just how splendid she is,” he had told her that first 
afternoon at Windycroft, and often since she had 
gathered in how deep and unswerving estimation he held 
his sister. 

And they had been together a great deal. Out hunt- 
ing it was astonishing how frequently she found Mac 
Kenyon at her side, and how often they jogged home 
afterward side by side. They talked or were silent as 
the spirit moved them, while Flame walked delicately 
beside the bay Mac bestrode. A very pleasant com- 
radeship had grown up—a comradeship which played a 
much bigger part in the happiness of this new life of 


Life smiles on ‘sweet - and - twenty’ 
to break her heart anew 


By Margaret Pedler 


hers in England than Herrick was even vaguely aware. 

She began to realize that, whereas Rex Dereham had 
taught her a half-contemtpuous, half-shrinking distrust 
of men, Mac was gradually leading her to readjust her 
ideas. Broad-minded and tolerant, there was one respect 
in which he was inflexible. ““Disloyalty—a double game 
— is the only thing I can never forgive,” he had said on 
one occasion. So stern a code it was that sometimes it 
almost frightened her. Once she taxed him with it pro- 
testingly. ““Aren’t you rather a harsh judge?” she said. 
“I think you expect almost too much of poor human 
nature.” 

“T’ve had my lesson—once—how people pay for 
crooked going,” he had answered in a curiously hard 
tone. “No one requires two lessons such as I had.” 

The harsh brevity of his reply had left her wonder- 
ing. Something had happened in his life, and had crys- 
tallized a certain hardness and bitterness into his nature 
she was sure. Sometimes the thought struck her that 
perhaps, if he knew the whole truth about her—if he 
ever came to know that she was Herrick Lindris—it 
would mean a swift and certain ending to this new 
friendship which had come into her life. Then a little 
chill of fear would invade her heart. She tried to argue 
it away on the grounds that if Mim, who knew every- 
thing, could still trust and make a friend of her, surely 
Mac would not be less generous. She wished unspeak- 
ably that she could be perfectly frank and candid about 
herself, that she had nothing to hide. Dad, to whom 
her happiness had meant so much, had probably never 
realized what a millstone he had hung about the neck 


of the one person he had loved 
best in the world. ... 

Came the sound of some one 
whistling gaily up the drive, 
breaking across the wistful ten- 

ure of her thoughts, and a moment later Billy 
appeared smiling in the doorway. 

“The old bus is all fixed,’ he announced 
cheerily. “We’re going to the Rectory to get 
the padre and then to the station. Barbara’s 
coming home, and her train is about due,” and 
he bundled Herrick in, and drove with such 
speed that it seemed only a minute before he 

braked his car to a standstill at the Rectory door. 
The rector himself stood waiting beneath the old- 
fashioned porch, and Herrick took an immediate lik- 
ing to him. 

“Latest addition to the family, padre—Miss Waylen. 
Only no one ever dreams of calling her anything but 
Herrick.” 

The rector smilingly shook hands. Anything less like 
the typical cleric than Alec Fane could hardly be imag- 
ined. He was a big, long-limbed man, with a careless 
stoop oi broad shoulders. A thatch of rumpled brown 
hair crowned his lean, eager face, with its humorous 
gray eyes, and straight-lipped mouth. He was clad ina 
suit of well-worn tweeds—as a matter of fact, Fane 
never appeared in correct clerical attire except when 
actually conducting a service. “No one should live ex- 
clusively in uniform,” he was wont to declare. 

He and Herrick sat together in the car and she found 
him as easy to talk to as an old friend. 

“T guess you find our quiet little St. Heriot rather a 
change after Paris,” he observed, presently. 

Her eyes met his frankly. “Yes. But not quite in the 
way you mean. I wasn’t having what’s called a good 
time in Paris, you know. I was in a job there. As 4 
matter of fact”—smiling—“I feel rather like Cinderella 
after she had been transplanted out of the kitchen.” 

Alec Fane took the explanation quite naturally. 
“That’s good. Then you won’t get bored with us s0 
easily.” 

Herrick laughed outright. “No, I shan’t get bored,” 
she said. “When you’ve been cut off from friends and 
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all the things you love best for several years, and then 
a good fairy like Lady Bridget suddenly comes along 
and gives you them all back again, you don’t get— 
bored. 

The rector nodded understandingly. He had wondered 
whether Lady Bridget’s warm heart might not have led 
her astray on this occasion. It was a far cry from the 
gay French capital to St. Heriot, and Alec Fane’s keen 
mind had been busy visualizing all the possibilities that 
might result from the introduction of a frivolous, French 
imbued firebrand into the tranquility of his little country 

arish. 

r But now that he had seen Herrick and talked with 
her, he realized that his doubts had been groundless, 
and when the train bringing Barbara home pulled into 
the station, and he and Billy had greeted her, he made 
the two girls known to each other without any mis- 
givings. 

They presented a very complete contrast. There was 
a certain knowledge of the world in Herrick’s face which 
was absent from Barbara’s round, innocent young visage, 
with its pansy-brown eyes and childish dimples. 

Barbara greeted her with a slight reserve, and her 
spirits rose considerably when she found that she was 
to occupy the front seat of the car beside Billy—“just 
as usual.” For Barbara was a very modest little person 
and had not even yet quite got over the amazing fact 
that Billy—to whom, as it appeared to her, the whole 
world of girls must be open—had singled her out for 
the bestowal of his affections. 

Her manner had completely thawed by the time they 
reached the Rectory, and the two were soon chattering 
together with the utmost friendliness. Presently the 
rector suggested that Herrick might like to come and 
look at a recent litter of pedigree spaniels which had 


been added to the Rectory kennels, and, suspecting 
the invitation to have been prompted by an indulgent 
wish to give Billy and Barbara a few minutes alone to- 
gether, she assented with alacrity. 

“You must be glad to have your daughter home 
again,” commented Herrick, a yelping black puppy in 
her arms. 

“Ves. But”—with a rueful smile—‘how long shall I 
be allowed to keep her, do you suppose?” 

She smiled back at him a bit wistfully. “I think she 
and Billy would be very happy together,” she said. “And 
there isn’t such a big lot of happiness about that one 
can afford to waste any, is there?” 

The kindly gray-brown eyes flashed keenly over her 
face. ““You’re rather young to have found that out al- 
ready,” he suggested. 

She flushed a little. “I don’t think youth or age have 
much to do with it,” she answered bluntly. “It’s just 
fate.” 

When Billy and Herrick had climbed back into the 
car and were speeding down the drive, Barbara and her 
father turned back into the Rectory arm in arm. 

“Glad to have me back, padre?” she queried, as they 
entered his study, where a brisk, newly-lit fire was 
crackling in the grate. 

He looked down at her with a quizzical smile. 

“T’ve had my own way a good deal lately,” he sub- 
mitted, teasingly. 

She perched herself on her father’s knee, and ex- 
ploring his pockets, unearthed a pipe and baccy pouch 
and proceeded to fill the former for him with the as- 
surance of long experience. “There,” she said, when 
finally the pipe was lit and drawing well, “now tell me 
all about Herrick Waylen.” 

Alec smiled a little. “I can’t tell you very much, can 
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I? Seeing that I’ve only met her myself today for the 
first time.” 

“Billy says she’s the daughter of an old friend of his 
mother’s. It seems—funny, doesn’t it, that Lady Bridget 
has never spoken of the daughter of an old friend like 
that, don’t you think?” 

The rector gazed musingly into the fire. 

“Some old friendships don’t bear talking about— 
when they’re over,” he said quietly. Instinct told him 
that her action in adopting Herrick was no mere caprice, 
but hung linked to some chain that stretched into the 
past. 

“Billy says that Lady Mortimer has made great 
friends with Herrick,” said Barbara presently. 

“Does he? Well, goodness knows that poor little soul 
can do with all the friends heaven sends her.” 

“All the same,” protested Barbara, “Herrick is nearer 
my age. Lady Mortimer is too old for her.” 

“Well, Herrick Waylen is—old in some ways. Older 
than her years, at any rate.” 

Barbara scrutinized her father. “Yes, I think she is,” 
she acknowledged. “You’re very clever, padre dear, to 
understand so much about other people. I wish I did.” 

He pinched her cheek. “Don’t wish that, my chicken,” 
he said, adding rather sadly: “Tolerance and under- 
standing are the gifts of hard experience.” 

T’S almost as warm as if it were Spring,” remarked 

Herrick. She and Billy sped toward Tanborough 
along the broad country road. Overhead stretched a faint 
blue sky and the air was balmy with the clean fragrance 
of the earth. 

Billy nodded. “Yes. Not so dusty,” he admitted 
grudgingly, and sent the car along at a speed that even 
the absence of traffic on the road [Turn to page 93] 








A pleasant comradeship had grown up between Mac and Herrick 
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He was no longer the lover of her passtonate longing 


In the Cool of the Day 


Is there Sround so sacred that a man 
may walk with his soul alone 


and no woman enter in? 


By Katherine Newlin Burt 


ELANGE, wife of Roger Everett, fought her strange 
S battle against that which possessed him, and won 

her victory, single-handed and in silence. What it 
cost her, will be seen. 

There are mary rivals for such a love as that which 
Selange bore her husband; she had to fear not only the 
ubiquitous highway-women but the ambition, the career, 
that male spirit of adventure, that masculine will to be 
apart and free. But this mysterious rival of Selange’s 
love had neither name nor face nor history. She did not 
know whether it was a man or a woman, ghost or devil, 
an enchantment, a mood or a memory. Only she knew, 
painfully, increasingly, as the year of her beautiful 
marriage slid by, that it kept her from the full possession 


of her beloved, and that to possess Roger, body and 
heart and soul of him, without rivalry or reserve, was 
her necessity. 

If Selange had had a child . . . but that hope of hers 
had been taken from her arms and buried in the ground. 
It was then first, seeing how Roger endured and won 
back his soul’s shaken security without help from her, 
that she became aware of the small division, the rift 
between their minds, that secret which must keep them, 
perhaps forever, if she did not seal it up, from becoming 
altogether . . . one. Not that the cause of this was 
clear to Selange. She did not certainly know even that 
she had an enemy. It was only an aspect, an attitude of 
Roger’s that she feared. She gave it various names. Sub- 
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consciously only, it was The Enemy and still only half 
consciously she knew that at twilight it came closest and 
that it had its evening habitation in the garden. 

Roger’s great-grandmother, a Quakeress, had planned 
and planted that small garden. Within its tall green 
walls of box it held a Summer of roses, of flowering 
shrubs where the bees could balance all day long, bor- 
ders of marjoram and rosemary, of verbena and old rue, 
and for trees just one tall poplar, tremulous and silvered. 
In its center, where the four turf paths met, lay a little 
circular pool fern-fringed. The two long windows of the 
South Parlor opened out to it so that in early Spring 
an earthy sweetness of hyacinth and jonquils and nar- 
cissus stole like small chill ghosts across the thresholds. 
In those first evenings of open doors, they came in to 
Selange like messengers, like thieves, silent and stealthy, 
pilfering Roger’s attention from herself. 

This had always been her dearest hour. All day she 
was half aware of it, whatever else she did, dwelt upon 
it, made ready for it, remembering this or that to tell 
or to say. In those twilights she was loveliest, warm, 
gay and perilous. But her peril was only for Roger whom 
she loved. 

He came home at about six o’clock from the office, 
which, with all its grave furnishings, together with its 
impressive, if local, clientéle, he had inherited, ready- 
made, from the father who had in his turn received it 
as an inheritance. The Everetts were a race of lawyers, 
had always been the leading barristers of Stockstone. 
With an English permanence they turned out the same 
tall, slender, well-knit men, with mobile faces and very 
clear and steady eyes. The older sons here at Stock- 
stone, the younger, here or elsewhere, had soberly, 
deftly, successfully, practised the law. Roger, therefore, 
emerged almost by instinct from .this office when the 
sun went down, and, as he came in at the door of his 
old white house, he would call a greeting to his wife. 
But he would then run upstairs to tub and change be- 
fore he met her in the sweet dusk of their favorite room 
—in Winter with the light of the wood fire, in Summer 
with shutters open and the lamps unlit. In the fragrant 
twilight they met and kissed and talked. Roger told 
over the annals of Stockstone’s business world and Se- 
lange retailed her oddments of adventure or philosophy, 
garnered from her woman’s day. Their talk died gradu- 
ally. Roger began to wear his look of withdrawal. Se- 
lange rose, crossed the room, sat down by her piano and 
laid her fingers on the keys. It was the fulness of her 
hour. 

A straight blue thread of smoke rose from Roger’s 
long, extended fingers. The moonstone light of evening 
shone on him from the window behind Selange’s shoul- 
ders. She wondered if he were looking at her or past 
her to the opalescent garden, that lay so still out there 
between its walls. Selange was more and more aware of 
that garden, that penetrating sweetness, that silence 
that was like an expectation. 

Her music possessed the room. It flowed over and 
about Roger, swirled and rose in a strong bewildering 
yet purposeful current in which, surely, no lover could 
keep his spirit detached save by a cruel effort of the 
will. In playing Selange had not abdicated control of 
her hour. The music was only an expression of her- 
self. It was improvisation . . . it was Selange. In order 
to comprehend, a stranger need only to have listened 
intently, as though she used a language not quite 
foreign: to listen, that is, and to watch Roger, who 
seemed . . . or was he? . . . to be looking so absorb- 
edly at this white-throated woman with her moving 
fingers and her level brows. 

The music was all of Selange. Roger, so the stranger 
would have thought, must have surrendered. He lay 
there along his chair—the smoky thread rising across 
his vision of the player like a little incense. The intricate 
‘reble dripped honey, the bass throbbed like an African 
¢rum, there was, somewhere, a slow and swinging bell, 
then a tangled elaboration of the theme, a crescendo 
which simplified itself, just as it became unbearable, to 
the announcement of a tender, somber victory. Se- 
lange’s head remained almost still above her troubling 
music, the shining darkness of her eyes fixed, under 
their subtle Latin lids, on Roger. 

He drew a slow deep breath, the incense trembled, dis- 
appeared. Selange’s music, in spite of her, became a 
crying in the wilderness. For she saw he had not been 
looking at her, but beyond her through the open window, 
and that now he rose, moved slowly past her without 4 
touch or glance of invitation and went out into the 
garden, a cool tall presence tranquilly withdrawn. 

Selange’s music broke itself into a silence. He had 
forgotten her. Her speech had fallen upon deaf ears. He 
had not understood. 

So it happened, more and more frequently, without 
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variation or acknowledgment, until that evening when 
Selange, her music having faltered, conquered her pride 
and followed, without invitation, her husband into the 
garden. 

He had left her only an instant before, so that she 
saw him of course, at orice, moving with the air of a lover 
near to journey’s end, out to the center of their small 
enclosure. He paused and so, involuntarily, did Selange, 
just outside her threshold, for it seemed to her that she 
had never seen a man so still. 

The garden held no echo, no murmur of her tumultu- 
ous music nor of her urgent human love. It was at peace. 
Its solitary inmate . . . for she knew herself, in the 
deepest sense, an exile . . . bathed himself in serenity. 
He was, without her, happy and secure as love, such 
love as hers for him, thought Selange, should never 
allow a lonely human heart to be. Her music had left 
him cold as the stars, cold, empty of her, quite apart. 

He lifted his head a little, startling her, and looked 
quietly about the garden. She knew then—and felt a 
sudden coldness at the knowledge—that he was not 
alone. Who was it in the garden? Who was it... 
stronger than her love? Her chilled blood grew hot in 
her throat and head, she threw herself back into the 
darker room and broke the quiet into flying chips and 
splinters of syncopated sound. Her anger leaped down 
inte her fingers and shrieked among the keys. 

In an instant he had come in, had wrapped his arms 
around her, stopping the noise. ‘““What is that? Why are 
you playing it? . . . Selange!” 

She drew herself up by his strength, not her own, 
wrapped herself about him, fastened her warm lips to 
his cool mouth, forcing him to bend to her, to hold her 
up from falling. . . 

Afterward, hours afterward, waking in the darkness 
of her bedroom with her head against his shoulder, she 
was ashamed. Her soul and her body tingled with life 
but, the intricate and meddlesome intellect being chained 
like a sleeping dog, she was able to recognize the truth, 
that, except when she so captured his soul in a “rose 
mesh” of passion, she was alone, as he would never be, 
not if death took her from him, alone with a loneliness 
that could never be assuaged. But her mind, waking to 
free her from pain, began to analyze this nature of his. 
The preoccupation which had nothing to do with her, 
the exalted loneliness in which he indulged himself, was 
it not really the flaw in Roger’s character and would it 
not be, if left to itself, the destruction of his life, the 


cause of an event- 

ual failure, not 

only in loving but 

in achievement 

too? The little 
drowsy garden, 

and all its secret 
meanings, held him 

more and more 

with the drugging 

and relaxing sweet- 

ness of an illicit 

love. If it divided 

him from her, so 

did it divide him 

from all other real- 

ity, and so it would more 
and more create and nour- 
ish in him that ghostly de- 
tachment which must en- 
danger all advancement. 
Selange was suddenly con- 
soled. Seeing her duty to 
her lover, clearly before her, as though she saw the 
face and feature of an enemy, she lay there, mar- 
tial-minded, determined, planning a campaign. 


UNGLE-MUSIC, as appalling as that angry 
improvisation of Selange’s, was being played 

at Mrs. Dunois’ afternoon at home, severaj -+:nihs later. 
Its clamor brought back the associated ‘o Se- 
lange, standing not far from the piano at Rog. s side, 
and she felt pass through her again the impotent quiver 
of defeat. Roger clearly enjoyed the syncopated, muscle- 
contracting tumult. His eyes danced. He was, by gesture 
and expression, tossing an invitation to some girl across 
the room. His habitual air of detachment and tranquility 
was momentarily shaken by the tatto of noise as a pool 
is under the drumming of rain. Selange’s dark craving 
eyes rested on him for a second, then, smiling a little at 
his pleasure, tured and met the look on John Brandt’s 
face. He might have been holding his spirit out to her 
like a beggar’s bowl. Never did a man appear so utterly 
possessible. Yet here was one of these big, thickset, 
prosperous, surging New Yorkers who, leading the stren- 
uous financial life, achieve acquisitive success before 
their forties at a fabulous price of concentration. 

As Roger moved, abruptly graceful, across the room 


’ ‘Admiral Dean,”’ 
Selange, How is Cupid?”’ 
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to invite his partner out into the hall 
where Stockstone’s energy danced, John 
Brandt achieved his introduction to the 
charm and loveliness that was Selange. 
Brandt was nothing if not 
direct. A small profit and a 
quick turnover was his slogan. 
He sighed. 
“Confound New 
York. Why don’t 
I live in Stock- 
stone? But, then 
—why don’t you 
live in New 
York?” 
“Roger . 
my husband, you 
know...” 
“Oh, I know 
your husband, Roger Ever- 
ett, very well. He was at 
Yale with me.” 

“He inherited his fa- 
ther’s law practise. It gues 
with the house. He stepped 
into being Stockstone’s 
leading barrister and he’s 
—contented.” 

“You aren’t, I’ll wager.” 

“Yes ...No.. . I was.” Selange’s eyelids were 
consciously or unconsciously very French. 

“You're outgrowing Stockstone. You would. More 
worlds to conquer, eh? Think only of your music now— 
New York!” 

“T’m thinking more of Roger.” She paused and Brandt 
lighted her cigarette. 

“You would.” This, it appeared, was his comprehen- 
sive compliment. It took for granted that if “it” was 
something that she would inevitably do or think or 
say, that it was also inevitably beautiful. Selange spoke 
soon again. 

“He’s too young, I think, to be so contented.” 

“That’s an old grievance of mine, Mrs. Everett. He’s 
full of brilliance, of power, being wasted on the Stock- 
stone clients. We’ve always had our eye on him, you 
know. He represents just the particular combination we 
need. My partner, Grant, was speaking to me about 
Everett, curiously enough, just the [Turn to page 110] 
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Her music possessed the room. 


It flowed about Roger in a strong, bewildering current 












Mrs. Milburn’s eyes were gray as grief itself. ‘‘He’s dead,”’ she said 


CJHE LITTLE YELLOW HOUSE 


chhe Little yellow house and the Little red schoolhouse- 


Ts Little Yellow House never 
showed its true dinginess because 
Mrs. Milburn refused to let anyone 
see it. Her lovg transformed it to a shin- 
ing palace where sacrificing devotion made every- 
thing out of nothing. Emmy, the only daughter, 
weary of the humdrum street and the boy who lived 
there, and who had always loved her, excited by the 
attentions the wealthy man she worked for showered on 
her, decides to rent a tiny apartment of her own, where 
her employer could visit her, but the night she prepares 
to go, her mother tells her that they are all going to 
move into the Pentland mansion. 


) Sige’ never knew what promises or pleas her mother 
had made to Grandmother Pentland nor just how 
she had worked the miracle. But she began to see that 
certain promises had been made. 

“Dan, you'll have to learn to use the side door at 
your Grandmother’s house,” she would say to the boy. 
“You can’t track up her fine rugs with your muddy shoes.” 

And when she and Emmy were packing their dishes 
away in barrels, she let another cat out of the bag. 
“Tt’'ll be child’s play—keeping a few bedrooms in order,” 
she said as if to herself, and then stopped abruptly. 

“What do you mean?” asked Emmy. 

“Well—I told your Grandmother I’d never let her 
keep an upstairs maid while I was in the house,” she 
said, bending over and being very busy in the bottom 
of the barrel. 

“I’m going to do the mending, too,” she ran on 
cheerfully. “There won’t be much. I’d be ashamed not 
to do any work around the house, when we’re paying 
your grandmother so little toward the household ex- 
penses.” 

Well, that was fair enough, thought Emmy. 

“T hope Father will not have any of his ‘neuralgia’ 
spells there,” she said. “That would be terrible!” 





both dear, both our very own 


‘By Beatrice Burton Morgan 


“T’m sure he won't,” Mrs. Milburn answered, “he’s 
been better lately.” 

He had. Ever since he had heard they were all going 
to go to live in the big red brick house he had been 
a model of good behavior. 

“Yes, we'll give up our home,” he had remarked 
graciously, “and go to live with the Old Lady. It’s the 
least we can do.” 

On Sunday night Robb came to say good-by. He was 
very blue. 

“Aren’t you silly, Robb?” Emmy asked him as they 
sat together on the piano bench. “We aren’t going to 
the North Pole. We’ll see each other just the same.” 

He shook his dark handsome head. “It’ll never be 
the same again,” he said. ““Mrs. Pentland doesn’t like 
me, and I’m not so thick-headed I can’t see it. You’re 
changing too, Emmy.” 

As his eyes met hers something hard and cold in her 
seemed to melt—something that had been growing 
within her ever since the day Wells Harbison walked 
into the office. 

“Robb, I'll never change toward you,” she said, 
“you'll always be the very best friend I have in the 
world, outside my own family. Why, no matter what 
trouble I was in, I think I'd come to you first with it, 
Robb Hollis.” 

They shook hands on that solemnly. 

“Emmy, you’ve always had a home,” Robb said, “so 
you don’t understand how I feel about you all going 
away from here... . I'll miss the white curtains and 





the geraniums in the window and your 
mother out sweeping the sidewalk or 
weeding the flowers. She’s just the kind 
of mother—” He choked up. 

A surge of pity swept through Emmy. She put her 
arms around him and held him close—not as a wo- 
man holds her lover, but in the tender way a mother 
holds her child. 

Dan and Mr. Milburn, on their way home from a 
picture show, came up the front steps and looked in 
through the curtainless windows. Emmy and Robb 
sprang apart. 

“Well, well, no lights in here!’”” Mr. Milburn said, 
“better have some.” 

The notion of his daughter, Emmy, having a sweet- 
heart was distasteful to him. She was so young.... 
And a daughter should stay at home and be a comfort 
to her parents in their old age he always said. 

On Monday morning before Emmy left for the office, 
the movers were at the house. The furniture was to be 
stored away in a warehouse. Mrs. Milburn, with an 
old sweater of Perry’s around her shoulders, stood on 
the porch watching them. “There goes my pie-crust 
table,” Emmy heard her say, “and that’s Emmy’s little 
white bed.” 

In one corner of the empty sitting room were the few 
things that she was taking to Grandmother: Pentland’s 
big house—her red geraniums, the Dying Gladiator, Mr. 
Milburn’s blue tobacco jar and his thermos jug. Her 
blue eyes were misty and her face crumpled up as if 
she were going to cry. 

“Mother, I do believe you’re unhappy about leaving 
this horrible little place,” Emmy said to her, “you're 
doing it for me—and it’s breaking your heart.” 

“No,” her mother answered with such staunchness 
that Emmy believed her, “I’ve thought it alljpver. If we 
stayed on here, I should be paying rent to Jim Tello, 
and I don’t believe I’d enjoy that very much. I was 
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engaged to marry Jim Tello once.” 

Emmy’s eyes popped open. “You were! Don’t you 
feel sorry you didn’t when you see him sail by in his 
big car?” 

“I do not! Of course, I’m not sorry! Why should 
i when I’ve got a man like your father?” 

Emmy kissed her and started off to work. At the foot 
of the street she turned and gave the house a look. 
“I hope I never set foot in you again!” she told it 
resentfully. 

By the middle of April the Milburns were settled 
in four small rooms at the back of Grandmother Pent- 
land’s house— the rooms that had been the nursery 
when Rosy and Mark Pentland were babies. 

“If I’d thought we were to be poked away like this, 
I'd never have come,” Mr. Milburn remarked when 
he saw them.~“We have sacrificed our own com- 
fortable home for nothing, it seems to me.” 

But his wife showed him the little sewing room next 
door to their own room. And the Dying Gladiator which 
she had had wired for electric light, and his blue tobacco 
jar and his detective stories beside it. 

In the velvet and mahogany desert of the house the 
little sewing room became an oasis of cheer and com- 
fort. Even Grandmother formed the habit of coming 
in to play a melancholy game of solitaire there. The 
jamily never sat downstairs in the magnificent library 
or the red plush parlor, for Grandmother Pentland let 
them know, right from the beginning, that she did not 
want them there. 

On their first evening in Prospect Street, she rose 
from the dining room table and spoke to them all. 

“Well, I think I'll look over the papers for a while. 
I'll see you people later—upstairs,” and she swept into 
the parlor closing the door sharply behind her. 

Every night at nine o’clock she sent for Mrs. Mil- 
burn to help her get ready for bed and to read her to 
sleep. 

Twice a week three of her old friends—Mrs. Brett, 
Mrs. Derby and Miss Bunts—came in to play a rubber 


Emmy never took her eyes from Harbison’s clear cut profile. 
y 


or two of bridge with her in a tiny card room behind 
the library. On those nights Mrs. Milburn stayed up 
until eleven o’clock to help her mother to bed. 

Grandmother Pentland leaned on her a great deal 
these days. Too much, thought Mr. Milburn. 

She makes a regular body-servant out of your 
mother,” he complained to Emmy one night. “Your 
mother does the work of two servants around here, and 
we pay board besides.” 

Emmy knew that, in all probability, they were pay- 
ing very little board money to Grandmother Pentland. 
She saw it really was Mrs. Milburn who was paying 
their way. She planned the meals and marketed. She 
did all the upstairs work, and the mending, waited 
hand, foct and finger on the old lady herself. She 
counted the things that came up from the laundry and 
put them away in the lavender-scented closets. 

“Mother,” Emmy said one night when she came in 
to kiss her goodnight, “father says you work harder here 
than ever you did at home. It hurts me to think that 
you’re doing it for me.” 

“Oh, fiddle-faddle! What work is there in making a 
few beds and looking after your Grandmother? It’s 
just child’s play to me,” Mrs. Milburn answered. 

“You’re happy here, aren’t you, Emmy?” she asked 
anxiously. 

Emmy was happy. Just to be out of Flower Street 
was a joy in itself. And besides, she had a brand-new 
interest in life. 

By April she was so infatuated with Wells Harbison 
that he colored all her thoughts from the time she 
opened her eyes in the morning until she closed them 
at night. 

And in the middle of April there came a Saturday of 
sunny skies, racing clouds and warm high winds—a 
day that seemed stolen from the golden heart of sum- 
mer-time. 

“Tf this isn’t a day for buying a straw hat there 
never was one,” Lucille Ingham observed at noon, as 
she locked up her desk for the week-end. “I think I'll 
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go and buy the little red 
turban we saw yesterday. 
Want to go along?” 

“Yes, I saw a black hat 
Id like for myself,” Emmy 
said, “and some gun- 
metal choker beads 
with a’sapphire clasp.” 

To think she could 
go out into the shop- 
ping-district and buy these things for herself. Things 
she had always wanted—chiffon-silk stockings, beads, 
high-heeled slippers, pert little satin turbans, things 
that had never belonged to Marianna. She had seven- 
teen dollars left for herself every week after she had 
given her mother five for her board, and seventeen 
dollars were untold riches to Emmy who seldom had had 
seventeen cents. 

As she passed Wells Harbison’s door it opened and 
he came out. He stopped her, pulling his watch from 
his pocket. 

“Going to lunch, Miss Milburn?” he asked, and 
Emmy answered that she was, in a voice much more 
calm than she felt. 

“Will you try to be back here at one?” he asked, 
“T’ve some letters to get out, and Miss Dunlap is gone.” 
Miss Dunlap was his secretary—a sandy-haired, high- 
nosed spinster of middle age. 

With a wildly beating heart Emmy ran down to join 
Lucille in the dressing room. 

“Mr. Harbison wants me to take some letters for him 
this afternoon!” she said, “and I’ve got to be back 
here at one, so we'll have to hurry.” 

“Watch your step,” said Lucille [Turn to page 104] 
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WOMAN- AND A DECADENT JURY SYSTEM 


HE great number of articles 

] appearing in current period- 

icals on the subject of wo- 
man, her limitations, her asserted 
superiorities, and her destiny, is enough to con- 
vince anyone of the fact that we are in a 
peculiar state of agitation and aimless thought 
over the whole subject. 

Beneath the mouthings of prejudice and the 
careless thinking, however, there is an under- 
lying life current moving on toward less and less 
differentiation of intellect, morals, and com- 
munity activity between the sexes. It is carry- 
ing the protesting conservative, clinging stub- 
bornly to his cherished bit of wreckage—his 
idea of the traditional woman—and pushing 
before it the iconoclasts who break all traditions, 
useful oer otherwise, in the mistaken name of 
liberty. 

If these deeper currents are sought for, I am 
confident they can lead us through the uncer- 
tain and shallow ideas of the protesting and 
fearful into a charted course of thinking which 
arrives at a recognition of woman as a citizen, 
and an appreciation of her contribution to the 
state, not only by the exercise of her reproduc- 
tive functions, but by full participation in all 
civic activities, including jury service. 

Some men, though, hate to yield the old 
notion that all really pure, gentle and inspira- 
tional qualities belong to women. To borrow a 
phrase from Dr. Bisch, they “get such a lot of 
emotional fun out of it.” Besides, it’s a fine- 
sounding, manly excuse for man’s not striving 


ore women fit to judge guilt? 


By Mabel Walker Willebrandt 


THIS EMINENT WOMAN JURIST SAYS:— 
“Woman is not only eminently fit; she is impera- 
tively needed to bring relief. Twenty-two states 
have looked to her and not in vain.” 

Mrs. Willebrandt’s article is the second of a 
series appearing in McCall’s Magazine which has 
aroused nation-wide interest in an arresting na 
tional problem. Next month’s issue will feature 
the views of Clarence Darrow, noted criminal 
lawyer, upon this same question: Are women fit 
to judge guilt? It is to be remembered that the 
opinions expressed in these articles are not to be 
construed as editorial convictions. 


humble but busy means of making a livelihood. 


and interests. Even when I am 
prosecuting a liquor case, I use a 
challenge on that type of man. I 
have done so in numerous cases. 
He is so single-tracked he arouses the antag- 
onisms of other jurors. Yet no one would con- 
clude therefrom that all men were incapable of 
judging. 

Unfitness is an individual peculiarity, not a 
matter of sex. It arises from prejudices essen- 
tially personal. The law expects them, and has 
provided amply for their avoidance in a gener- 
ous right of peremptory challenges of talesmen. 

The Doctor made an unfortunate choice of 
illustration, too, when he used four women’s 
comments about a triangle murder case to prove 
woman’s biased judgment. He chose a case 
which is the exception, rather than the average 
of the litigation on which juries sit, and one 
where bias would most likely be revealed in 
women. Women, from the necessities of their 
life and training, feel much more keenly on 
the subject of the eternal triangle than men. 

Most lawyers, in trying such a case, would 
scrutinize carefully the women who file into the 
jury box, and perhaps use more challenges on 
them than on the men. But the possibility of 
encountering greater prejudice from women in 
such cases is no argument against their general 
use on juries, for such cases form but a small 
percentage of those on which juries serve. In 
the State of Massachusetts only five percent 
of the total number of cases tried in a given 


‘year were criminal ones; and an infinitesimal 
percentage of the five percent involved the eternal 


to attain such qualities himself. It’s much easier, and 
traditionally more virile to acquire spirituality vicar- 
iously by possessing a woman who has it! Some wo- 
men also hate to yield the notion that they’re nearer 
the divine than men. To be finer and more hallowed 
through the mere accident of birth or sex instead of by 
earnest effort, has a great deal of ego satisfaction. It’s 
like reaping where one has not sown. All humans, 


triangle! The percentage in most states is about 
the same. 

Equally great prejudice and a wide diversity of 
opinion may be obtained from men on a question 
which touches them deeply. For example, bias occurs 
as frequently among men on labor questions as it does 
among women on questions of sex. I recall particularly 


Such women are eminently fit for jury service. 

Human nature runs about the same in both sexes, 
but Dr. Bisch has been dealing with its feminine “luna- 
tic fringe.” I venture that for the one woman suffering 
from an unconscious sadistic murder desire toward a 
drinking husband, there are ten men so intense in their 
hatred of liquor that it blots out all other considerations 





men or women, like to 
do that. 

In the article by 
Louis Bisch, M. D., to 
which I am invited to 
reply, the learned Doc- 
tor slips grievously into 
that common pitfall of 
reasoning — generalizing 








a discussion with five 
men concerning the guilt 
of members of a group 
of labor unions who con- 
spired by extreme 
measures in a “sym- 
pathetic” strike to com- 
pel closed shop condi- 
tions. One man of the 


from a few specific in- reactionary type, 
stances. Instead of wealthy, a large em- enw 
looking at the facts ployer, who had long she « 
from the twenty-two fought labor unions in whoe 
states and_ territories his own industry, said: it th 
where women are suc- “That crowd is the broth 
cessfully serving their menace of America. ow bi 
communities on juries, They ought to be put ~ 
he forms his conclusions away for life.” lover 
from a few women with Across the table a hush. 
whom his _ unusual noted psychiatrist looked that 
practise as a _ psy- up quickly, with the 
choanalyst has brought comment: “Why, those 
him into contrast—rest- men ought to be ex- M- 
less, extreme, wealthy, amined; they are not OP 
socially maladjusted wo- criminals — they are tact 
men. But how naive of mentally sick from could 
the Doctor to presume imagined wrongs.” but s 
all the twenty-nine mil- Then a journalist, Wh F 
lions of adult women having had a close-up ni “oi 
from whom juries of life at points of great hi 
would be drawn in the strain, on the bleeding rs hi 
United States are like fronts during the war “ec 
that! and in the frosty tents ee 
Most jurors, women of striking coal miners ikke ¢ 
just like men, are drawn during peace, observed: Th . 
from the middle class. “It is the employers of of Fi 
Most are busy, earnest, such men who should be Me 
hopeful, home-loving, condemned. If you had ‘ h 
moderately well edu- seen the suffering of . 
cated and fairly well their wives and families cry 
adjusted mentally, and as I have, you would ww 
are living without viru- know that the crime is « 
lent complexes. The with the economically Mwy 
women usually are wives dominant class.” “A 
and mothers, with chil- A smug army officer, “Cy 
dren old enough to be in who spent much of his tu A 
school, club women, time in patriotic lec- lead 
school _ teachers, _— » Restore ¢ tures, answered: “The eS 
women, engaged in ; dominant class provides 
on Mabel Willebrandt and her daughter : eager] 


respectable, frequently 


by [Turn to page 113] 
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Those afternoons with Ruth came to him now, a poignant memory 


STAIRS of SAND 


Ruth from her birth. In the 

prime of her fresh youth and 
beauty she is wedded to a man 
she detests. Her only salvation lies in Adam Wansfell, 
whom men call the “Desert Wanderer.” But fate wills 
it that this man whom she has grown to love is the 
brother of her husband. He remains near her, yet hid- 
ing his presence from his brother and from all men until 
one day when Ruth is found missing. Stone, an old 
lover of Ruth’s, has also disappeared with a sum of her 
husband’s money. The finger of suspicion points out 
that she and Stone have eloped as they had before. 


U tt fom her has pursued 


ERRYVALE located the Indian in the saloon. 

Hindfoot, as they called him locally, was one of 
the many tragic derelicts of the desert, ruined by con- 
tact with the whites. He understood English, though he 
could speak only a little; he was capable in many ways, 
but so addicted to drink that he could not get work. 
When the saloon was open, from morning until late at 
night, Hindfoot could be counted upon to be there. 
_ His dark sombre eyes gleamed from a gold coin 
in his palm to Merryvale’s face. 

“Come, follow me, but keep far behind,” whispered 
Merryvale, and went out. He did not want to run the 
risk of being seen making for the desert with Hindfoot. 
There appeared small chance of that, however, for all 
of Lost Lake was in the freighting-post. 

Merryvale went north along the road. When he had 
reached some smoke trees on the outskirts of the post, 
he turned and waited for the Indian. 

“Huh! What you want?” queried Hindfoot. 

“We go all round post,” replied Merryvale, getting 
up. “Look for tracks made last night.” 

“What kind tracks?” 

“Any kind.” . 

“Come?” asked the Indian, pointing north, and then 
turning to the south with brown hand outstretched, he 
went on: “Go?” 

“Shore, hoss an’ wheel tracks,” rejoined Merryvale, 
eagerly. “Then I want to know if any man or woman 
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Souls are welded in the crucible — 


of the desert 
By Zane Grey 
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tracks came in last night or did any tracks leave?” 

“Me savvy,” said the Indian, and stepping back into 
the road he put his toe against a narrow wheel track, 
identical with that which Merryvale had trailed on 
the other side of the post. 

“Come an’ go last night. Me see um,” continued 
Hindfoot cautiously, his sombre gaze hard on his 
listener. 

Merryvale, with hand that shook, gave the Indian 
another gold coin. 

“Tell me—who?” demanded Merryvale. 

Hindfoot covered his right eye, hiding it with one 
hand, while with his other hand he pointed to his un- 
covered eye. 

“One-eye man come.” 

erryvale’s frame leaped as if it had been galvanized. 

“Collishaw!” 

“Four hoss. Wagon come. Me see um.” He held up 
two fingers. ““Mex an’ one-eye man. No stop post. Stop 
far away. Long time. Go fast!” 

“Hindfoot, you’re an Indian,” said Merryvale, wiping 
his wet face. “Whew! .... Did you see these men get 
out, or meet anybody?” 

“No. All dark there.” 

“Did you hear a woman scream?” went on Merry- 


vale, breathing with great difficulty. 

“No. All seems quiet everywhere.” 

“Didn’t you see Larey at all then?” 

“No. He drink like fish long time 
before that, then go way soon falling all over trail.” 

“All right, Hindfoot. Now we’ll look for tracks. You 
go far round. Meet me Indian Jim’s. I go this side.” 

They separated. Merryvale had chosen the upper 
half of Lost Lake to circle, and he strode off with 
searching eyes bent on the ground. In some sandy 
patches and likewise on hard-packed gravel, tracks 
would have been difficult to find. On the other hand, 
there were stretches of adobe clay which would have 
betrayed the imprint of the lightest foot. Merryvale 
did not sight any fresh tracks. Back of Ruth’s yard he 
crossed his own and Adam’s footprints made several 
days previous. From that point down and round to 
Indian Jim’s there was no sign to be detected. 

Hindfoot was waiting for Merryvale, though that 
fact would not have been evident to anyone else. 

“No see more tracks,” said the Indian. 

“Where me get hoss to ride?” asked Merryvale, his 
mind leaping on to the next issue. 

“Jim got mule.” 

“Saddle?” 

“TInjun saddle. Heap good.” 

“Hindfoot, go get Jim’s mule an’ saddle. Fetch over 
there,” said Merryvale, pointing to his shack through 
the palo verdes. 

“Huh!” replied the Indian. 

Upon arriving at the shed, the shade of which was 
markedly welcome, Merryvale threw off his coat, and 
searched among his effects for his canteen, and finding 
it he sat down to rest and wait. His mind was full, 
though no longer whirling. It was imperative that he 
get to Adam that day, in time for them to return to 
Lost Lake and catch the stage in the morning. Adam, 
once in possession of all Merryvale had heard and seen 
and thought in connection with Ruth’s disappearance, 
would act with the eagle-like swiftness for which he 
was famed. Merryvale did not know just what direc- 
tion this action would take, beyond getting to Yuma 
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with all possible speed, but he began to feel the old 
revelry in peril and mystery that the desert had bred 
in him. 

Hindfoot arrived with the mule, a dilapidated ante- 
diluvian beast that Merryvale eyed askance. He des- 
patched the Indian to fill his canteen at the post water- 
ing-trough, while he lengthened the stirrups. Soon, then, 
he was mounted, and riding in a detour through the 
trees, to avoid being seen. 

Heat and glare and silence, the great openness without 
life, the silver sand, the red outcropping ledges, the 
copper sky—these closed in upon Merryvale, gradually 
to color his thought, and to alienate him from all that 
was in coritrast to them. 

Five miles or more up the slow heave of desert there 
was a break in the monotony. It was the mouth of a 
canyon. Merryvale entered and rode along a winding 
ditch of sand, where water ran in times of flood. He 
had come into the region of rock. The walls grew 
higher until they towered above, stained and seamed. 

The canyon forked in an amphitheatre of ruined cliffs, 
of vast sections of wall, and slopes of weathered sand- 
stone. Merryvale found Adam’s trail well defined now, 
ieading up the left fork. This was a dismal crack be- 
tween two overhanging precipices. It might 
have been a gateway to an inferno. 

Farther on there was a widening of the 
canyon, lighter, with less frightfully leaning 
rims and balancing crags and split shafts. Rid- 
ing round a corner Merryvale came suddenly 
upon one of those amazing surprises to which 
the desert wilfully treats its faithful adher- 
ents upon rare occasions. The great walls formed 
an oval bowl, gold in line, with magnificent 
blank faces, sheering down to a beautiful floor 
of lucent sand and amber rock fringed by green 
growths. The glittering sun struck white light 
from a pool of water, set in solid rock. 

As Merryvale rode into this paradise, guid- 
ing the mule toward the shady side, Adam sud- 
denly stepped from behind a huge rock, gun in 
hand. 

“You’ve bad news. I knew that when I first 
saw you.” 

“Pard, it couldn’t be no worse. 

Ruth is gone again!” 

In one stride Adam reached Merry- 
vale, to lay those talon-like hands 
upon him. 

“Yes, Adam. Gone! Gone again 
with Stone or—” 

“No!” Adam’s voice, high, ringing 
like a sonorous bell, clapped in echo 
from wall to wall. 

Whereupon Merryvale poured out 
the story of Ruth’s 
disappearance, confin- 
ing himself sternly to 
what he had heard and 
seen and done. 

“She never accom- 
panied Stone—willing- 
ly,” replied Adam, 
with such tremendous 
weight that Merry- 
vale felt his slow slug- 
gish blood quicken. 

“It does seem im- 
possible—now I see 
you, Adam,” he said. 
“T hope to Gawd, I 
wasn’t traitor to Ruth.” 

“You were, unfor- 
tunately .... But you named my 
brother only in connection with 
his attack on Dabb—the lost 
money—and Stone?” 

“Wal, you yelled for facts only,” 
replied Merryvale, conscious of 
an obstacle that had strangely 
arisen to his opportunity to set 
the destroying angels loose upon Guerd Larey. Ruth’s 
face—her look—her whisper! Merryvale could not 
voice what his sagacity had evolved. 

“T’d rather it would be Ruth’s dishonor than Guerd’s 
crime,” Adam wrung out. 

Merryvale sprang up as if lashed by a whip. “Gawd 
Almighty! What’re you sayin’, Adam?—That girl, still 
good, fightin’ the devil that was born in her an’ the 
beasts of men who want her body! I’d die for her 
an’ sell my soul to save her honor .... Adam, you 
are mad.” 

“No, not yet,” said Adam, lifting a face like ice. “I 
would love her the same—even more. I could save her 
.... But if Guerd laid his lustful hand on her—so 
help me God... . /’d tear out his heart!” 

The great horny desert-talon hands gripped the air 
with appalling intensity as if feeling for Guerd’s heart. 





“An’ that'd be good!” choked Merryvale, overcome 
by passion. He walked away, and paced under the wall 
until he had gained a semblance to composure. 

“Merryvale, time is flying,’ spoke up Adam, gravely, 
as he approached. 

“Wal, I was thinkin’ of that,” responded Merryvale. 

“How soon can we get to Yuma?” 

“Down stage due today,” replied Merryvale. “It 
leaves in the mawnin’.” 

“You go on that stage,” said Adam, swiftly. “I'll pack 
my burros and leave here before dark. By sunup to- 
morrow I'll be at Bitter Seeps. I'll wait there. If my 
brother Guerd is on that stage you throw a paper or 
a bottle or anything out upon the road. If he’s not I'll 
stop the stage and go with you.” 

“So far, so good. Suppose Guerd’s on the stage?” 
queried Merryvale. 

“Would he recognize me?” asked Adam, a spasm 
of agony crossing his face. “Do you remember the boy 
who came to Picacho—eighteen years ago? .... It 
seems a lifetime. Have I not changed terribly? Who 
would know in Wansfell the boy Adam Larey? ... . 
Merryvale, would he know me?” 

“Never in the world!” ejaculated Merryvale, shrilly. 































He uttered a sharp cry 
and tried to swerve aside 


“You could face him for an hour an’ he’d not see any- 
thin’ familiar in you. Adam, pard, you forget the trans- 
formin’ power of the desert.” 

“But I could not trust myself,’ went on Adam, his 
tragic supplicating gaze on Merryvale. “I will never 
confront Guerd—or let him confront me—unless it is 
to be the end!” 

Mournful words! Merryvale suffered anew in the 
trail of his friend. Adam shook his frame like a rous- 
ing lion. 

“Enough. If Guerd’s on the stage, I will walk to 
Yuma,” he decided. “Hide my packs and leave the 
burros at Bitter Seeps. Travel by night. Get to Yuma 
only twelve hours behind you. Meet you at Augustine’s. 
You know his place. I befriended him. He owes me 
much, Augustine can find Ruth for us—no matter 
where they hide her, he'll be able to find her for us.” 
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“Wal, pard, I’m on my way, pronto,” replied Merry- 
vale. 


r* was after dark when Merryvale rode into Lost 
Lake, unaware of fatigue or hunger. After returning 
the mule, Merryvale hurried up to see Hunt, whom he 
found at supper, and who bade him sit and eat. Then 
Hunt plied him with queries. 

“Wal, Ruth will probably be sittin’ heah at your 
table again in less than a week,” replied Merryvale, 
answering all questions at once. 

“If I could be sure of that, I’d be relieved of a bur- 
den,” returned Hunt, grateful, yet full of doubt. 

“You can be shore, providin’ Ruth is alive. No one 
can tell what’s in store on this desert.” 

“Larey came up to see me,” announced Hunt. 

“You don’t say? Surprises me. What did he want?” 
exclaimed Merryvale, powerfully interested. 

“I was astonished myself,” went on Hunt. “He 
seemed to have forgotten the scurvy way he’d treated 
me. He asked many questions about Ruth. He was 
curious, bitter, but evidently had gotten over his fury.” 

“Humph! How’d you know Larey was furious?” 
asked Merryvale, bluntiy. 

“IT met Mrs. Dorn. You know what a gossip she is. 
Well, she had been to the post. According to her story 
Larey nearly tore the place down. He was like a mad- 
man. Indoors and outdoors he raved and cursed. The 
Indians ran away. The Mexicans were afraid of him, 
too.” 

“Ahuh, I savvy. Shoutin’ it out to the skies, hey? 
His wife run off again with Stone?” 

“Yes. Mrs. Dorn said as much. But here with me 
he was composed. He said Stone wasn’t much to blame. 
A beautiful woman played hell with a man. Last he told 
me he’d go north on the stage to meet Collishaw at 
Salton Springs—that he would require Collishaw in 
Yuma, where he must hurry to catch Stone and Ruth. 
He would fetch Ruth back, and this time make her live 

with him.” 
“Wal, I’m a son-of-a-gun!” burst out 
Merryvale. 
“It’s clear enough to me,” went on Hunt. 
“And if Ruth would only care enough for 
Larey to go back to him and make a decent 
man of him, it’d remove our burdens.” 
“Tt shore would, Mr. Hunt,” returned 
Merryvale, with sarcasm. 

“The up stage arrived 
early this afternoon and 
left very soon after- 
ward,” said Hunt. “I 
suppose Larey in_ his 
hurry was_ responsible 
for this unusual proceed- 
ing.” 

“The down stage in 
yet?” asked Merryvale, 


ponderingly, forgetting 
the cup of coffee he 
held. 


“T haven’t heard it. But it’s over- 
due.” 

“Wal, I'll go see,” said Merryvale, 

rising. “Don’t worry too much, Mr. 
Hunt, it mightn’t turn out so bad. 
Goodnight.” 
Merryvale strode out into the darkness, down the 
winding path, out toward the dim yellow lights of the 
post, reiterating one muttered exclamation. “What 
next? What next?” 

Larey’s move, at first flash, perplexed Merryvale. If 
Collishaw had already gone on to Yuma, Larey cer- 
tainly was aware of it; and if so why did Larey go 
north to meet him? If Stone had been party to some 
underhand game of abducting Ruth, why would Larey 
trust him for longer than seemed necessary? Could it 
be possible that Larey was not in the secret? Merry- 
vale did not credit this supposition. He would have 
staked anything on his belief that he saw Larey under 
his mask. It must be that Larey in his extremity, or 
under powerful suggestion from Collishaw, had _ re- 
sorted to more finesse, more cunning. 

In front of the saloon, where the yellow light flared, 
Merryvale encountered the stage driver with whom 
he had previously scraped acquaintance. 

“Come an’ have a drink,” invited Merryvale. 

“Don’t care if I do,” responded the driver with 
alacrity. 

“How aboot a seat to Yuma in the mawnin’?” asked 
Merryvale, over his glass in the bar. 

“Plenty room, old timer. Only three aboard this trip 
down.” 

“Good. An’ bein’ a desert man who loves the open 
I'd like to set with you up on top. How aboot it?” 

“You’re welcome. You'll have fifteen hours of open, 
all right, ’specially if it’s blowin’. I’m starting early—at 
six. Be sure you're ready on time.” [Turn to page 100] 
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WHATS GOING ON 


THE MUSICAL EVENT 
OF THE MONTH 


The “American “Opera Company 


REvIEWED BY DEEMS TAYLOR 


slipped into New York for a week at the Guild 

Theater 4nd managed to arouse the interest of 
even New York’s opera-wearied music critics with its 
excellent performances of grand opera in English. This 
year the organization, having left the parental roof of 
the Rochester music school, arrived as the American 
Opera Company and succeeded in attracting and holding 
public attention for eight weeks instead of eight days. 

This report, let me hasten to point out, is not wholly 
a disinterested one, as it is submitted by a newly fledged 
member of the company’s producing board. Still, that 
membership is as yet neither very active nor of particu- 
larly long standing, so that this account, while undeni- 
ably interested, is, I hope, not prejudiced. 

The general director is still Vladimir Rosing, the ex- 
traordinary young Russian-American who founded the 
company, and whose theory of operatic production has 
spread such sizeable ripples in the operatic millpond. It is 
a simple theory to have produced such revolutionary re- 
sults, for, reduced to its lowest terms, it is merely this: 
that if grand opera is to become a genuinely popular art- 
form in America, it must be conceived and produced 
with an eye to the American point of view, in accordance 
with American intellectual and temperamental demands. 

The best way to explain how Mr. Rosing has gone 
about solving the problem set by his theory is to de- 
scribe the American Opera Company’s production of 
Gounod’s Faust, one of the most widely admired and 
hotly debated theatrical productions that New York has 
seen in several seasons. 

First of all, Mr. Rosing decided, opera must be sung 
in the language of its audience. All operas produced in 
Germany are performed in German; the Italian hears 
his Gounod in Italian; the Russian hears his in Russian. 
Why, therefore, is it not the American’s simple right 
to hear his in English? Opera is as much a dramatic as 
a musical art, and to offer Faust to an American in a 
language not his own is to make it difficult, if not im- 
possible for him to follow its action with any particular 
comprehension or enjoyment. Accordingly, this Faust 
was sung in a brand-new English text prepared by 
Robert Simon, music critic of the New Yorker, who 
happens to know, not only music and French, but En- 
glish, and good English at that. 

But Mr. Rosing has caused much more than the 
words of Faust to be translated. He has looked at 
Gounod’s late nineteenth century version of Goethe’s 
early nineteenth century rendition of a mediaeval tale, 
looked at it with a twentieth century eye, and produced 
it for the enjoyment of a twentieth century audience—a 
theatrical, not an operatic audience. Not that he has 
produced Faust in modern clothes. The costumes, by 
Robert Edmund Jones, are authentically mediaeval and 
colorful and beautiful. But the action, and the acting, 
and the handling of groups, the mental approach, so to 
speak, is that of our own times. 

Let me illustrate: Seeing this Faust, you may, 
if you like, still take literally the fairy tale of 


ee a year ago the Rochester Opera Company 


the old philosopher who sold him- ies 


self to the devil in order to regain 
his lost youth and the girl he de- 
sired. But if you are skeptical of 
fairy tales, you may, if you please, 
thanks to Mr. Jones’ scenery, take 
the whole thing as an old man’s 
dream. Mephistopheles, as acted 
under Mr. Rosing’s direction, is not 
the conventional red devil of by- 
gone operatic days. He is a tall 
young fellow, somewhat sin- 
ister, but undeniably good- 
looking, who may be accepted 
as an evil companion, or as a 
symbol of Faust’s evil na- 
ture. The famous first-act 
scene of Mephisto’s confu- 
sion by the crucifix can be 
accepted on rational grounds, 
for while Valentine _ still 
Menacingly holds aloft his 
cruciform sword-hilt, the grin- 







Rev. C. C. Morrison, D. D. 





Mr. Rosing has 

selected his actors 

and sets with rare 

discrimination. 

Above, John Mon- 

crieff and Natalie 
Hall 


ning Mephisto is 
in no wise discon- 
certed until he also 
finds himself sur- 
rounded by the 
sword - points of 
Valentine’s com- 
panions. 

In choosing his 
actors Mr. Rosing has selected them as much for their 
resemblance to the réles as for their voices. And they 
act. Everybody acts including the chorus, which has 
evidently been enjoined, under drastic penalties, not to 
be caught singing to the conductor. The garden scene 
alone would be worth the trip to the Gallo Theater, for, 
as played by two slim, sincere and young singers, it 
has such tenderness and beauty and pathos that it 
rises infinitely above the conventional operatic love 
scene. 


THE SERMON 
OF THE MONTH 


She Outlawry of War 


By REV. C. C. MORRISON, D. D. 


REVIEWED BY 
REV, JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, Lirt. D. 


R. MORRISON is the editor of 
D The Christian Century which is 

to America what The British 
Weekly is to England—a great unde- 
nominational journal, at once a focus of 
fellowship and a forum of discussion. 
Alike by his genius as an editor and his 
courage as a prophet, he has become 
one of the most influential religious 
leaders of the country, a force to be 
reckoned with in national affairs. With- 
in the last two years he has made him- 
self the champion, with Senator Borah, 
of the proposition to outlaw war, and in 
the sermon under review he tells what 
he means by it, challenging our faith. 
Hear his words: 

“Organized religion—Protestant, Cath- 
olic, and Jewish—has it in its power to put an 
end to international war. It is religion that has 
kept war alive, and religion can kill it. The na- 
tions would not brew another war if the tradi- 
tional support of religion were withdrawn. This 
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is not to say that religion 
is the only factor in war— 
that would be a stupid as- 
sertion—but the power of 
religion is so great that, if 
it were withdrawn, the na- 
tions would abandon the 
barbaric system of war and 
erect in its place a system 
of law and justice for set- 
tling disputes.” 

“The very life of ethical 
religion,’ says Dr. Mor- 
rison, “is at stake in the at- 
titude the church takes to- 
ward the continuance of the 
war system. War blasts 
every faith of religion and 
blights every ideal. Indeed, 
it spells the dcom of moral 
religion, unless moral religion pronounces the doom of 
war. Man cannot believe in such a God of love and 
justice as Jesus and the Hebrew prophets revealed, and 
at the same time accept war as inevitable. If war goes 
on, religion will either sink into s.perstition, or wither 
away into a thin otherworldliness, and lose its meaning 
and power.” , 

“Whatever is to be said of the past,’ Dr. Morrison 
continues, “we cannot escape the fact that another 
world war will mean the bankruptcy of moral religion. 
The church may carry on its institutional life; it may 
exhibit many virtues of personal piety and organized 
charity; but unless it does something fundamental about 
war, its impotence will be a confession that the world- 
church is morally unequal to the world responsibility— 
that the gates of hell do indeed prevail against it.” 

If another world war bursts upon us, Dr. Morrison 
holds, civilization, or the remnants of it, may survive, 
but the present social order will not. In the last war 
men held on because they believed something good 
would come out of it. If that faith is lacking, as it will 
be in another war with more deadly ways of killing, it 
needs no prophet to foretell that whirlwinds of rebel- 
lion will shake the world and shatter it. 

What, then, can we do? The proposals for peace, Dr. 
Morrison tells us, boil down to three. First, the hope 
that war will be outgrown by the slow development of 
a better mind and spirit. Second, the prohibition of war 
by some supernational league or court of nations. Third, 
the voluntary renunciation of war by civilized nations 
as an instrument of national policy. 

“The last named,” Dr. Morrison explains, “will out- 
law war, making it a sin in religion and a crime in the 
public law of the world. The proposal to outlaw war 
need not threaten the state; it need only work through 
the normal channels of public opinion—through en- 
lightenment and law. 

“Slavery is as old as war, but it was abolished. Duel- 
ing existed from time immemorial, but it was repudiated 
as a way of settling private disputes. War can be re- 
pudiated in the same way, once we open the fountains 
of religious passion and loyalty against it. Unless the 
church sees that it has the same stake in the outlawry 
of war that it had in the abolition of slavery, it simply 
does not understand its own gospel. Instead of tolerat- 
ing war, trying to tame or moderate it, both of which 
are impossible, we must repudiate it by the moral sense 
of man in the name of the Prince of Peace.” 








Paris Bound 


"Tne is a certain limitation 
in our theater that must often 
be a source of regret to people 
of taste and cultivation, and to those 
who would like to see our American 
life widely and closely represented 
on our stage. 

We see humorous life presented, 
mixed and rather made-up stage 
types, like those in such plays as 
Abie’s Irish Rose and popular farces and comedies, 
however enjoyable they may be. We see in plays like 
those of George M. Cohan, a happy, lovable and very 
simple American scene, done gaily and with talent. 
We see war plays and crook plays. But we have nearly 
always failed to find on the stage the presentation of 
the people that most of us are apt to know in actual 
life, whose speech and thoughts we recognize as familiar, 
who are guided and molded by the instincts and ideas 
that move ourselves. 

The charm of Mr. Philip Barry’s writing will lie just 
in this direction. His characters and what they do and 
say, and the things that happen in their midst, are fresh 
and familiar. Our eyes and our ears recognize them. 
They do not of course remain merely natural, they are 
not photographic, for that would not be theatrical art 
at all nor even literary art. They are projected and 
made alive in theater terms. But they remain true and 
alive for us, and we follow them with gratitude and re- 
freshment. It is just in this matter of stage projection 
that Paris Bound, carries over the footlights so vividly. 

The story of the play concerns a young married 
couple, in comfortable circumstances, devoted to each 
other; their relationship is charming and happy, built 
soundly on sweet human ways and living. The first six 
years are nearly past, the test of their love and happiness 


THE PLAY OF THE 
MONTH 


BY PHILIP BARRY 


REvIEWED BY STARK YOUNG 


seems to have succeeded, 
when the young wife learns 
that the husband, on a pre- 
vious business trip abroad, 
has been faithless with an- 
other woman, an old ad- 
mirer of his. The wife learns 
this during the absence of 
her husband on another trip 
abroad. 

Years before, so it happens, his mother for just such 
a reason as this had divorced his father, though she 
loved him and he her. It is now the father who pleads 
with his son’s wife not to take a hasty step, to search 
her heart, where she will find what she knows full well, 
that her husband loves her entirely, the slip has been 
merely a matter of casual circumstances; or, at any 
rate, to wait till her husband’s return before she makes 
up her mind. She declares that she will tell her husband 
her decision the moment he returns. 

Meanwhile the wife herself has been seeing a great 
deal of a young composer, and he on his part has fallen 
in love with her. Her despair over her own case and her 
pity for him, together no doubt with some strong, way- 
ward attraction that he has for her, have brought her 
almost to the point of yielding to his desire, when her 
husband arrives ahead of the expected time. He sees 
that something is wrong; in fact, he has more than half 
an idea of what has developed in his absence. You learn 
from what he says that he has not seen the other woman 
again. The wife wishes to talk things out, to confess, to 
accuse. But he will hear nothing; he knows that what 
they have is too deep and strong to tamper with or risk. 
He sweeps her out into the Summer night, and off to the 
country where the children are. 

Even from such a meager outline it will be evident 
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that Mr. Barry’s play is fresh and moving; it conveys 
the sense of a poetic understanding of human life and 
emotion, of the frail ships of our souls, of the frail 
flowers of our happiness. It is full of common sense and 
of delicate understanding. And is filled with engaging 
dialogue and effective character. We need a play like 
Paris Bound to make us realize how unreal, arbitrary, 
tricked and contrived is the usual run of the plays. 

Miss Madge Kennedy plays the part of the wife with 
an understanding that grows more and more convincing 
as the play develops. Donald Macdonald could scarcely 
be better as the young composer, a character that is 
written very straight and American, with none of the 
usual stage nonsense about artists. 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 
She Bridge of 
San Luis Rey 


BY THORNTON WILDER 


REVIEWED By LAURENCE STALLINGS 


across a great chasm between Lima and Cuzco. It 

was the finest bridge in all Peru. The Spaniards 
who conquered the Incas christened the bridge in honor 
of King Louis of France. On Friday noon, July the 
twentieth, 1714, the bridge broke and precipitated five 
travelers into eternity. 

More than two hundred years after the accident, a 
young American novelist has filed a note on the details 
of the catastrophe. He calls it The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey, and it is instantly hailed as a masterpiece of fic- 
tion. The editor of The Bookman will wager his 
critical reputation that first editions of this novel will 
be worth forty dollars in another decade. Arnold Ben- 
nett sums it up as am absolutely first rate work. It is not 
only the book of the year. It is the book to go on the 
shelf with James Branch Cabell and Anatole France. 

Mr. Wilder, the novelist, files his report through the 
medium of a little priest, one Brother Juniper, who im- 
mediately following the accident became the inquiring 
reporter. This priest knew the break in the bridge to be 
an act of God. But his quest was to discover God’s rea- 
son for hurling the five extraordinary travelers into 
eternity. Mr. Wilder 
adds his own quest to 
the inquiry. He as a 
philosophical novel- 
ist, one with wit and 
irony and style, sets 
out to discover the 
riddle of the universe 
in the precipitate 
deaths of the victims. 

The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey thus con- 
tains the stories of 
five lives, each more 
or less touching an- 
other in the spaces of 
life. Mr. Wilder, writ- 
ing with distinction 
and grace, weaves the 
fabric of life in the 
ancient capital of 
Peru. There is Uncle 
Pio, infatuated with 
the Perichole, dancer 
idol of the town. 
There is an ugly Duchess, the Marquesa de Monte- 
mayor, who bears an overweening love for her daughter. 
There is a sailor, who has known the rivalry of love be- 
tween two brothers for the hand of a girl. There is the 
girl Pepita. Lastly, there is Don Jaime, the child of the 
dancer. 

It is difficult to trace in a review the lives of these five. 
Each in itself might make a great book, made quick and 
simple and vital by the superb report of brother Juniper, 
the priest investigator. Either we live by accident and 
die by accident, thought brother Juniper, or we live by 
plan and die by plan. Setting forth to divine this riddle, 
he gained all the information available, and still fell 
short of perfection in his answer. 

Yet the novelist has not fallen short of perfection. I 
can recall no book that so delicately and with such grace 
presents the salient facts of so many lives in so brief 4 
space. All fine novels contain an interweaving of lives 
and stories. The Bridge of San Luis [Turn to page 124] 


Te Incas of Peru had woven a bridge of osier 


The most talked-of young 
writer in America 
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THE FILM OF THE MONTH 


oIhe Last Command 


onvey’s 
fe and 
e frail 
ise and 
gaging 





ty _like Drrectep sy JOSEF VON STERNBERG 

trary, 

wee Reviewep By ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 

vincing 

mong HEY have treated Emil Jannings well in Holly- 

of the wood. Unlike many of the other transplanted stars 

—who have languished and faded in the California 

sunshine—he has been accorded the appreciation, re- 
spect and consideration that he deserves. 

Mr. Jannings’ second American-made picture, The 

TH Last Command, is a worthy companion to all the great 
dramas and all the great réles with which the name 
Jannings has been honorably associated. 

It is a powerful and extraordinary story, written 
especially for Mr. Jannings by Lajos Biro and directed 
by Josef von Sternberg. Its central character is that of 
a Russian general, a hard, uncompromising, ruthless but 
violently patriotic soldier who, in the early days of the 
war, served his Tzar and his country well. He became 
enraged, when the Tzar requisitioned precious regi- 
ments for showy parade purposes in Petrograd. He was 
an aristocrat, this general, a unit in the old regime: but 

' above all he was a fighting man. 
Revolution swept over Russia and the general, hold- 
' ing doggedly to his primitive ideals, went under. He 
f osier B fed to America and, like so many others, gravitated to 
zco. It BH Hollywood, where for years he was forced to content 
aniards JF himself with the humiliating lowly wages of a movie 
1 honor BH extra. 
ily the A Russian picture was being made of the great Bol- 
ed five & shevist upheaval—and the directors were casting about 
frantically for suitable “types.” The broken old man 
dent, 2 & was picked out of the mob, dressed in the uniform of a 
details J Russian General, and placed in command of the make- 
im Luis & believe army of grease-painted troops. 
of fic. Once more, he wielded the whip of authority over the 
er his & struggling soldiers. Once more he roared out his thun- 
vel will dering command to action .. . It was his last com- 
d Ben- & mand. As he uttered it, he dropped dead. 
t 1s not To this heroic réle, Emil Jannings gives all 
on the & the mastery.of his great art. He’s powerful 
ate. as the brutal General who could send an 
igh the army corps to its death; he is infinitely, 
ho im- FF heart-rendingly pathetic as the shattered old 
quiring & man who haunts the casting directors’ offices 4 
€ to be & of Hollywood. It is another stalwart achieve- Hf 
oy ‘ead ment for the screen’s first dramatic actor. 


Mr. Jannings receives excellent and ample 
support from the others of the cast, notably 
Evelyn Brent and William Powell. 

The work of the director, Josef von Stern- 
berg, is noteworthy. Mr. von Sternberg has 
had a varied career in the movies. It was not 
until last year that he really arrived. It is a 
credit to him that Emil Jannings has been 
given another film in which his enormous 
talents are not wasted. 
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Another stalwart achievement for Jannings 
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to the Pan-American Conference 


Pan ~ “America 


THE WORLD EVENT OF THE MONTH 


By COL. EDWARD M. HOUSE 











tionnaire was sent 

out asking a number 
of Americans interested 
in foreign affairs what sec- 
tion of the world interested 
them most. When the re- 
plies came in, South and 
Central America were to- 
ward the bottom of the 
list. 

This lack of interest in 
South America is largely 
because nearly all of our 
citizens have for their 
forebears people who in- 
habited the different coun- 
tries of Europe. Our com- 
munications with Europe 
are easier and more fre- 
quent and our literature, 
art and science are inter- 
woven with those of 
Europe. Yet, our destiny 
is closely linked with our sister American Republics. Un- 
til now the United States has devoted its capital and 
energies to building up its own waste places, and has 
had but little time or inclination to go far afield. That 
condition has changed since the Great War, therefore we 
may look for large excursions of American capital to the 
undeveloped territory to the south. If this is to be done 
successfully, we must change our attitude toward them. 

The main criticism leveled at the United States is 
over our policy regarding Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Haiti and San Domingo. At one time indignation bade 
fair to burst into flame. Our attitude toward these 
states, and indeed toward smaller states, is a corollary 
of the Monroe Doctrine, that, vague and shadowy at 
first, has taken on larger proportions and responsibilities. 

If any “interposition” by European Powers would 
be regarded as an “unfriendly act” then it would seem 
to be necessary for the United States to restrain the 
other American Republics from doing anything to war- 
rant interposition by a European or Asiatic Power. In 
other words, if we are to stand sponsor for their inter- 
national good behavior then we must intervene when, 
in our opinion, any action bids fair to warrant a 
European nation intervening on its own behalf. 


GS tions time ago a ques- 





Seductive Evelyn Brent 





(Copyricut BY MCCALL’s MAGAZINE, 1928). 


Meanwhile our financial penetration of South and 
Central America goes steadily on. It is to be hoped 
that our financial interests in Latin America may 
merely weld us closer to them, and that we may never 
forget the noble doctrine announced at Mobile, 1913, 
by President Woodrow Wilson: 

“The United States will never again seek one ad- 
ditional foot of territory by conquest. She must re- 
gard it as the duty of friendship to see that from no 
quarter are material interests made superior to human 
liberty and national opportunity.” 


THE MONTH’S INTERESTING 
EVENT TO WOMEN 


Che Gnglish Prayer Book 


By HELEN TAFT MANNING 


(CopyriGut By MCCALL’s MAGAZINE, 1928) 


first glance very remote from the kind of re- 

ligious controversy with which we are familiar in 
this country. Yet the outcome of this tense situation 
may be more important to churchmen and women in 
America than we now realize, for a great religious re- 
vival or decline in England could hardly fail to have its 
echoes here. 

Since the Prayer Book of the Church of England 
(known as the Episcopalian Church in the United 
States) was first published after the death of Henry 
VIII in the sixteenth century.it always has represented 
an eloquent attempt to state the doctrines on which 
most Englishmen could agree and to shroud in vague 
language those points of theology or ceremonial which 
might arouse disastrous controversy. “It hath been the 
wisdom of the Church of England to keep the mean 
between the two extremes”—so states the Prayer Book, 
the extremes being a close approach to Roman Catholi- 
cism on the one hand and to Calvinistic Protestantism 
on the other. 

Henry VIII continued to enforce Catholic doctrines 
long after he had repudiated the [Turn to page 124] 


‘Tis present religious crisis in England seems at 
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of Gene Stratton - Porter 


ITH this number ends the Life 
Wx Letters of Gene Stratton- 

Porter. But even though her ma- 
terial presence is no longer of this earth, 
the written record of the woman and her own work re- 
mains a glowing monument that is the quintessence of 
the kindliness and purity and fragrance of Nature itself. 


A’ the time of the publication of The Fire Bird, her 
first published book of poetry, Mother gave a 
party which she describes in a letter to her friend, 
Mrs. J. W. McCamish, of Winchester, Indiana. In it 
she gives an extremely clear concept of her creed. 


Y dear Friend: 

“You need not be afraid to 
recommend the little volume to your 
friends. It is my first stepping stone in 
an effort to establish for myself as 
high-grade literary value as has any 
writer in this country, and I am ask- 
ing the people who love me and who 
have cared for what I have done for- 
merly, to enlist with me in this battle, 
and to do whatever lies in their power 
to help me. 


By Jeannette Porter Meehan 


faction will have to lie in the fact that the high-grade 
homes of the country, the cultured and refined people, 
do give me a first rating; and it is not sentimental 
women from whom I get it, but cultured and scholarly 
men in the highest walks of life. However, there is no 
reason why I should not make a first grade literary 
reputation with poetry, which has been an obsession 
with me from childhood and which I have studied all 
my life in an effort to fit myself for such work. 

“TI would have given almost anything had you been 
in Los Angeles the night of a party which I gave to 





“I am desperately tired, as I have 
often told you, of having the high- 
grade literary critics of the country 
give a second and at times a third- 
class rating to my literary work, be- 
cause I would not write of complexes 
and rank materialism, which is merely 
another name for adultery. These 
critics are mostly men and they per- 
sist in handing the literary honors to 
men who put upon the pages of books 
pictures so rotten that were any one 
to attempt to translate them to the 
language of the screen, the world would 
throw up its hands in holy horror. 

“Tt is impossible for me ever to at- 
tain a high-grade literary rating with 
these critics because of this. My satis- 





Her study in the Bel-Air mansion 


celebrate the day of publication of my 
first volume of poetry. We had the 
house exquisitely decorated in red and 
white flowers, with two pools of pond 
lilies above which, on branches, perched stuffed speci- 
mens of the redbird, insured at one hundred dollars each 
and loaned me from one of the museums of the city. 


All the rest of the decorations were carried out in red 


and white to match the water lilies and the redbirds. 

“We sent out about one hundred and fifteen invita- 
tions, provided seats, and started the party with 4 
regular programme. The opening was a flute solo, ‘The 
Song of the Nightingale.’ Then I took the floor in a new 
evening dress of orchid chiffon velvet, looking, my 
friends were kind enough to say, the best they ever had 
seen me, probably because I was 
radiant with happiness. And I told this 
hand-picked bunch of friends, mostly 
artists, singers, painters and poets, 0! 
the poetic ambitions of my lifetime, 
recited them a couple of minor poems 
for a start, finishing with a culminating 
effort which for sheer beauty of color 
and imagery I have seen nothing in 
the English language to surpass, evel 
though I say it who shouldn’t. Then the 
musicians played The Pastoral Sym- 
phony with the bird notes done on 2 
flute. Then a friend of mine, an En 
glish actress who has been on the stage 
since childhood, read a sequence, about 
an hour in length, from The Fire Biri 
which I prepared for her by picking 
out the high spots here and there and 
so stringing them together as to give 
an idea of the story. Then I took the 
floor, called the kiddies to me, and 
they delivered to each guest an auto- 
graphed copy of The Fire Bird, each 
copy containing three Indian wishes 
especially fashioned to suit the et 
vironment and occupation of the recip: 
ient. The musicians closed the pro- 
gramme with [Turn to page 120; 
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People call this soup’a meal’ 


. &£ 


VERY day all over 

the United States, 
women are selecting 
this soup for a very 
special purpose. It is 
not only delicious and 
tempting to the taste. 
It also contains such a 
generous, substantial 
quantity of valuable 
nourishment that 
women actually describe it as 


“the soup that’s a meal.” So aa 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup has a reputation and a 
tremendous popularity all its own. It is surely 
America’s first choice as a hearty soup. 


2. 2-82 & 
| ibewl spoonful of it is liquid and solid food in 
delightful combination. There are the blended 
benefits and flavors of fifteen different vegetables, 
with all they bring in nutriment, healthfulness and 
pleasure to the taste. There is the strengthening 


THE 





MEAL OR AS 


ap * 





¢Omppert Soup ComPAany 


CAMDEN, N.v, USA- 





invigoration of beef broth—the “life” and sparkle 


of really good vegetable soup. Body-building 
cereals are here in plenty. Fresh herbs give their 
savor and their appetizing touch. Seasoning is of 
that deft and skillful quality for which Campbell's 
French chefs are famous. Selected for luncheon or 
for supper, here is a dish that often requires very 
little else both to invigorate and satisfy you. At 


A MEAL SOUP 





BELONGS IN 










dinnertime, it does 
yeoman service since 
it provides food and 
stimulation to the 
appetite. And it’s so 
convenient, requiring 
but the addition of an 
equal quantity of 
water, bringing to a 
boil and simmering for 
a few minutes. 
Different days, meals and 
tastes all call for different soups. 
Learn to suit the soup exactly to the occasion. 
The next time you serve Campbell’s Soup, read 
the list of the twenty-one different kinds of soups 
printed on the label. 12 cents a can. 


x SYR. 8 


AKING yourself familiar with this list is a 
“liberal education” in soups. Your grocer 
has, ot will get for you, any Campbell’s Soups you 
select. Visit him today and make your selections. 
THE 


DAILY DIET 
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Weare often asked, ** Are these stories 
of Aunt Jemima and her recipe really true?”” 
They are based on documents found in the files 
of the earliest owners of the recipe. To what ex- 
tent they are a mixture of truth, fiction and 
tradition, we do not know. The Aunt Jemima 
Mills Branch, Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. 











Why her old-time recipe 
calls for these four flours 





Rice flour: Just enough 

to insure that unusual 

smoothness you notice in 
her cakes 


Wheat flour: A special, 
hard wheat flour which 
helps produce that unusu- 
* al tenderness in her cakes 
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t Rye flour: Not too much; Corn flour: Addsa touch 
not toolittle for that old- of sweet, corn taste—helps 
2 i “tang,” faint, yet give that famous lightness 
=: j ao _- a. delightful to her cakes 
L salah ; st 7 They cannot be bought in the ordinary grocery 
~ store today—these four flours Aunt Jemima used. 
/ But they come with all her other ingredients, 
. ready-mixed according to her famous recipe, in F 
O O Nn e O - T the red Aunt Jemima package l lik 
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Today Aunt Jemima’s recipe is still a secret. But recipe—comes to you ready-mixed in Aunt Jemima memo 
the names of her flours are widely known. Pancake Flour. Eve 
Each flour she used Women everywhere who take pride in their a 
adds something to her cakes cooking have turned to Aunt Jemima Pancake they ar 
There are four flours in all—wheat, corn, rye, rice. Pu Rp nse <A ~~, . a that Pea be tion de 
Each one must be Mea sured Each one she used for a special reason. Mixed licht = hok nanigg ts ny J te o — d- childre 
é ; according to her recipe, each one adds something 18 abe ee en ee ee : th 
and mixed accord ang to her to the cakes that have made her famous. aeecnientien libraria 
; The flours themselves cannot be bought in the So easy today where 
famous VEC. zpe ordinary grocery store today. Her wheat and corn In less than a minute today, the batter is ready for B be ran 
flours must be specially ground. her tempting cakes. Simply add a cup of milk (a § needs « 
OW she did it was a mystery: Up and down All her ingredients—these four flours with water) to every cup of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour— ee 
the river to the other plantations, spread sugar, milk, baking powder and salt—her own oe am F : stalled 
the story of her wonderful pancakes. But Light, tender muffins and crisp waffles are easily Watch for the new interest in the faces at table, In o 
no other cook could equal their flavor. made with Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. The when you first serve Aunt Jemima’s cakes with have b 
Ree ae adel “al fl iis ain simple recipes are on the back of the package their matchless plantation flavor. Plan now to membe 
at ‘ ¢ me . ss Bi sme oo, Pease . ‘And h . try her four flours—her whole recipe ready-mixed, {or ligt 
seen i “h i; apa Pn Oe ee ee in Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. To get a free trial keep fe 
ee ee ee eee res size package just mail the coupon. Or else get af this ar 
For years Aunt Jemima refused to reveal her full size package from your grocer. library 
recipe to a soul. Only her master and his guests ey 
ie teas taste of those golden-brown, FRE E ae oe + areca 
agrees oe test her ey 
recipes ready-mixed Rood’ t 
Trial size Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour beautif 
free with new recipe booklet giving sides, t] 
many delightful suggestions for enough 
pancakes, muffins and waffles. Mail stacks } 
coupon today. an exp 
- that 
acto 
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Round tables and chairs in the reading room 


The entrance hall, card files and flower table 


Cfhe LIBRARY IN OUR LITTLE TOWN 


How an old residence hecame the mecca 
for booklovers young and old 


F you live in a small town, and want a 
l library that the whole community, rich 

and poor alike, can rejoice in; if you 
have many aspirations and some books and 
very little money to house your dreams, 
spiritual and material, why not solve your 
problem as we have in our Howe Library in Hanover, 
the oldest house in the town, built in 1773 by Eleazar 
Wheeleck, and “raised” by the willing hands of Dart- 
mouth students; a house that has grown beautifully 
old, cherished and protected as our town Library. 
Oftentimes an old house will be offered as a family 
memorial—ours was. 

Even a tiny hamlet, with a hundred volumes could 
manage an effective library in a very small house. For 
the adaptability of these old houses lies in the way 
they are arranged: a central hall—that’s for the observa- 
tion desk—one of the square front chambers for the 
children’s room, the other for adult reading, while the 
two back rooms could be employed for the stacks and 
for the very necessary workroom every efficient 
librarian should have, a place for her coat and hat, 
where shelves for her own professional books could 
be ranged, a typewriter and a telephone—if the 
needs of the library demand it—placed without dis- 
turbing the quiet peace that readers ought to be 
allowed to enjoy. A small wash-room could be in- 
stalled at one end of the hall or in the basement. 

In our town the two upper floors of the library 
have been made into apartments for our bachelor 
members of the town’s faculty, and the rent pays 
for lighting, heating, janitor service and general up- 
keep for the whole building. And how much better 
this arrangement than trying to model a modest 
library after the manner of a large and pretentious 
one. Allowing ten books to a running foot, with 
Stacks seven feet in height placed around a room 
sixteen feet square, you can properly house five 
thousand books, and more than-that a small town 
library rarely owns. The stacks should be made of 
wood rather than metal; they are not only more 
beautiful, but they are decidedly less noisy, and, be- 
sides, the walls of an old house are usually not strong 
enough to withstand the strain of steel. These wooden 
stacks may be made by the local carpenter, though 
an experienced librarian of my acquaintance tells 
me that, on the whole, it is cheaper and more satis- 
factory to order them direct from some large library 
bureau. If you have them made the height should be 
seven feet, and excellent dimensions are ten inches 
between shelves with a depth of eight. 

_ The many volumes in their multi-colored bind- 
Ings will give glow and charm to the room. Preserve 
all the old beauties which the house that is to be 
your library possesses: its paneling, its small-paned 
Windows, its hearths which once again may be ruddy, 
and which are the delightfulest places to sit and 


BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


Author of ‘“The Next to Nothing House,’’ ‘‘Collector’s Luck,”’ etc. 


read beside, or for the children to gather round for their 
story-hour. , 

Decorative beauty, too, may come in the way the 
walls are treated, and the lighting is contrived. 

The harmony and ease of the furniture will decidedly 
effect the well-being of the readers. None of it should 
be rigidly fixed; in a library that is to be a community 
center the chairs and tables ought to be moved about 
when the story-telling time comes round, or for the 
meetings and discussions and talks that many libraries 
are now considering as part of their plan of work. In the 





The old fireplace ts in use today 


children’s room the tables and chairs should 

be low enough for comfort. In the adult read- 

ing room, I fling my cap for the luxury of 

arm-chairs; I know how comfortable and 

comely our wide-seated Windsors are, and 

how they accord with the generous round 
tables, heaped with magazines. 

There are flowers the whole year round; in the Sum- 
mer from the library garden; in the Winter from the 
neighboring greenhouses. 

The most engaging part of the library to my mind 
is the children’s part. The chairs and tables are com- 
fortable and low, just the right size, and delightful books 
and magazines lie about. In the first room—one of the 
old front parlors—the white book-cases are just the 
height of the old paneling; the chimney-piece and the 
over-mantel are remarkably fine, a quaint mahogany 

height of the old paneling; the chimney-piece and the 
over-mantel are remarkably fine, a quaint mahogany 
clock ticks away over the card-catalogue stand, and 
on the wide window-seats at either side are a green 
fernery and a miniature Japanese garden. It is all 
arranged for the children’s comfort and convenience; 
a rule of the library is that as soon as a child is old 
enough to want a book he may have it, and as soon 
as he is sufficiently grown-up to hunt through the 
catalogue, and take down books from the shelves 
himself, he may do so. Restrictions are so few as 
to be almost negligible. 

The wall paper here is a soft yellow background 
patterned with gray romantic figures: eighteenth 
century ladies and gentlemen, ships a-sailing, ruins. 

The second room has the same background—in- 
deed, except for the hall, the whole library is hung 
with this soft and fanciful pattern—and here are the 
children’s stacks, three of them, seven feet in height, 
double-faced and holding twenty-five hundred books. 

The adult room is just as pleasing. Here the two 
square chambers have been thrown into one, giving 
generous space for the three wide round tables, and 
the comfortable Windsor armchairs of my admira- 
tion. The low white shelves, running along one side, 
hold many reference books, yet allow ample room 
above for the frequent picture exhibitions we en- 
joy, while the broad top-shelf usually displays vol- 
umes on specialized subjects. 

How admirable is the old fireplace, and how it adds 
to the friendly charm of our library. There is an 
admirable vista down the length of the room looking 
toward the stacks. Here the floor has been laid with 
a green-gray linoleum, waxed to a soft luster, and 
the final focus of the eye is a window-box of bright 
rose begonias. The house preserves old time beauty 
that otherwise might be lost forever, and an interior 
which is fine and warm and welcoming. A library 
where everybody will love to come and read, has 
been achieved. 








Only four and a half feet of floor space needed for this electric ironer 
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SPRING FIXINGS FOR THE HOME WORKSHOP 


ashes of the grimy kitchen hearth; Cinder- 

ella, the golden princess of a colorful 
romance. There is not a greater difference be- 
tween these two than between the kitchen of 
yesterday and the kitchen of today. 

And the wave of the wand that makes the 
transformation is not merely the spending of 
much money. Like all transformations the idea, 
the vision, comes first. Housekeeping has taken 
on a new dignity, and the brains and inventive ability 
which have been lavished on field, factory and office to 
promote the world’s business are producing tools and 
appliances to do the home business equally well. 

Vital interest, an understanding of the importance of 
the job, a vision of its meaning—that works the change. 
There are the handsome electric ranges, the magnificent 
kitchen cabinets, the elaborate kitchen motors, quite 
superhuman in their versatility, deftness and unflagging 
power and there are countless small ways in which the 
simple household equipment may be augmented and 
oiled; many tools for smooth, quick work to be pro- 
vided and, what is of no mean importance to smooth 


(CC shes ofthe the drudge, crouched in the 





This little range plugs in at any wall outlet 


Néw electrical appliances 
and good tools large and 
small speed up the Spring 


housecleaning 


BY ANNE PIERCE 
Director of one of the first appliance testing 
laboratories in the United States 


running, the home workshops (for kitchen and laundry 
and sewing room are just that) may be made as ap- 
propriately beautiful as any room in the house. 

And this does not mean tying pink bows on the coal 
scuttle in the mid-Victorian manner. It means mate- 
rials and tools that are at once suited to your needs and 
good to look upon. Small sharp knives that fit the hand 
and really cut; long and short handled forks that spear 
surely; broad spatulas for lifting and scraping lose 
nothing by having bright blue or green handles. The 
new enamel pots and pans of primrose yellow and 
Spring green set off the soft shimmer of the aluminum 
and enable the kitchen shelf to vie with the daffodil bed 
outside the window. Give them a background of the new 
oilcloths checkered in yellow and black; of plain clear 
blues and greens, or canary yellow with a long line of 
trim black ships sailing along their borders—used for 
working surfaces or for kitchen curtains or shades, and 
you have something whose cheerfulness and color is 
only equalled by its ease of cleansing and practicality. 
Queer! Oilcloth and pots and pans have always been 
synonyms for drab, unlovely necessities. And now look 
at them. Gay as birds they are, and just as useful as 
of yore. 

A recent trip to leading showrooms in New York 
City emphasized two points: First, the variety of appli- 
ances for the same service, modified in size, capacity 
and price to fit all sorts of home conditions and purses. 
And next, the way in which the factory measure of 
efficiency—production per square foot of floor space 
occupied—is being applied; equipment is getting 
smaller and smaller—but remaining just as effective. 

A striking example of this is the small ironers, heated 
and driven by electricity, handling sheets and shirts 
equally well, in a third of the time needed for hand 
work and with no hard labor. Only skilled supervision 


is needed. Such a machine, one of the many ex- 
cellent ones now available asks for standing 
room, a space only three feet by a foot and a 
half, and when it is not working its white enamel 
cover turns it into an ideal working table. If 
your laundry operations do not call for so com- 
plete an ironer, the electric hand iron offers the 
compromise between the large machine and the 
old, sad iron. 

One outstanding virtue of all these devices, 
be it the cabinet table, the sink, the stove with high 
oven and broiler, or the new model refrigerators, is 
that they take the bend out of the houseworker’s back— 
a bend that for ages has been as marked as that of the 
peasant’s back in the fields of Europe. No working sur- 
faces lower than 34 to 36 inches is the modern slogan. 
It means much in the course of a year in carrying out 
the daily routine of housekeeping. 

The stove and the refrigerator are the cook’s first 
lieutenants—and both illustrate again our thesis of end- 
less adaptation to widely varying needs. There is the 
imposing electric range, perhaps with automatic con- 
trol—heat that snaps on and off at | Turn to page 72] 
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Opened this table becomes an electric sewing machine 
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and with the New 
Complete Woodbury Facial 


such natural loveliness is only 
a matter of 








SKIN scrupulously clean—you know 
A \ the look of it! Soft and smooth, witha 
ez, depth of clearness . . . a natural loveli- 
ss. And the feel of it . . . so wonderfully 
esh and cool. Naturally lovely because it 
clean. 
But skin cleanliness, authorities tell us, 
eans more than a hasty scrub with soap and 
ater—or a dab of cold cream now and then. 
is the result of regular, systematic care— 
eeping the pores as well as the surface of the skin 
quisitely clean. 
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Wring a cloth from hot water and hold \ SS 
it against the face to thoroughly open the pores. 

Then massage Woodbury’s Cold Cream well into 

the skin with an upward and outward motion, covering the face 
and neck thoroughly with the cream. Notice how gently it pene- 
trates into the pores and softens and loosens the embedded dirt 
and dust particles. 


AND how easy it is now to achieve this 
cleanliness. You need only follow this 
mple treatment—the new Complete Wood- 
Facial, in which, for the first time, the 
of soap and creams is ideally combined. 
ndso immediately effective because the creams 
‘prepared especially for use with the soap— 
0odbury Creams for Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
This refreshing treatment is only a matter of 
inutes—just three steps—but follow it faith- 
ly, regularly, and your skin will be always 
Mt... clear... glowing! 
bright 1928, by The Andrew Jergens Company 





chine 


minutes 


First, gently soothe Woodbury’s Cold Cream 
into every pore, softening and loosening the 
dust and dirt particles that find lodgment 
there. Follow this with a warm, soft lather 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, dissolving away 
every vestige of the soiled cream that re- 
mains in the pores, preventing blackheads, 
enlarged pores, and coarsened skin. Finally, | 
apply Woodbury’s Facial Cream—cooling, | 
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With a soft cloth remove the surplus cream, always with an up- 
ward motion. Now, wash the face and neck with warm water 
and Woodbury’s Facial Soap, working the creamy lather we!l 
into the skin so that it will dissolve and wash out the soiled 
cream which otherwise would remain in the pores. Rinse with 
warm water, then a dash of cold water or a piece of ice wrapped 
in one thickness of cloth. 


Just mail the coupon for your generous trial set 
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@ 5) 
@ THE ANDREW JERGENS COMPANY 5 
@ 1509 Alfred St., Cincinnati, Ohio 5) 
@ For the enclosed 25c (stamps or coin) please send me the Seven ) 
| Day Trial Set of the new Complete Woodbury Facial, a Tressette, 2 
@| and your booklet, “A Skin You Love to Touch.” ‘9 
@ If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 9 
é 1509 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. > 
¢ Street 2 
€ 2 
G City. State y; 
~) 
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And now the final step. With the tips of your fingers, 
abply lightly Woodbury’s Facial Cream which tones the skin by sup- 


plying just the right amount of natural 

moisture without loading or clog- 

ging the pores, This finishing cream 
is grease and gives that soft, 
velvety texture so much desired. 





greaseless— supplying just the right 
amount of natural moisture without load- 
ing or clogging the pores. 


Nowyour skin will feei stimulated, awak- 
ened, glowing. Your finger tips will sense 
its new softness, its velvety texture, while 
your mirror will reflect its radiant loveliness. 


bp rte drug store or toilet goods countercan 
supply you with the new Complete Wood- 
bury Facial. Or, let us send you a trial set, con- 
taining enough of thesoapand creams forseven 
generous treatments, also one of the new Tres- 
settes, an ingenious band to hold your hair 
back while you are creaming your face. Give 
yourself a Woodbury Facial every day for a 
week . . . you will be delighted with the im- 
provement in the texture of your skin. After 
that, use the Complete Facial once or twice a 
week, keeping your skin clean and healthy in 
between times with Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
as directed in the booklet around every cake. 
Write today for your trial set, enclosing 25c in 
stamps or coin. 





get letters that breathe the 

personality of their writers! So 
that, instead of automatically writ- 
ing an answer which might be ap- 
plied to many person’s problems, I 
feel that I am writing a personal 
message to a friend. Such a letter 
most especially and particularly is 
this one which came recently asking 
help in planning a simple home wedding. Here’s my 
reply which may have suggestions for other brides: 


Frenne I confess, I love to 


“Dear Mrs. Post: 

“Succor! I am ina nice funk! Here I am, a near- 
bride with no wedding preparations—none whatever. 
Reason: I can’t plan on anything. Family finances 
in a state of permanent exhaustion. House needs repairs, 
floor in living room and parlor squeaks horribly. The 
wall paper and woodwork are far from new. Mother 
Says new paper and paint and floor impossible. 

“Now how much cheaper could I have a church wed- 
ding if I could at all? It’s terrible for money to be 
considered in the same breath as marriage but really, 
Mrs. Post, I know where the money isn’t coming from. 
With all this trying to produce a wedding out of a con- 
jurer’s hat sometimes I am tempted to take Bill and 
run away to a neighboring town and have it over with, 
but I know his parents wouldn’t like it, and friends 
would say, ‘Well, how come Louise avoided getting 
married in Jamestown? Queer, I call it!’ 

“And here we are at the beginning: Our home is 
quite big but how do I seat the guests? The parlor is 
divided from the dining room by a double arch. Our 
furniture is really good furniture and the dining room 
suite is lovely. But the living room is in full view from 
the parlor where the ceremony would have to be read. 
Now, if I had a reception afterward, would it be all 
right to serve ices and the wedding-cake with mints? 
Perhaps coffee? I have six sisters! Should I choose the 
sister just younger or the one just older, for brides- 
maid? Tell me all the advice you have to give. I have 
neither father nor brother to give me away. And a white 
dress is so extravagant because useless afterwards.” 


It’s all very easy my dear—don’t get into a fright 
about it. No one in a crowded room can possibly hear 
the floor squeak! Or even notice the paint and paper. 
And a wedding to be lovely need be neither expensive 
nor elaborate. 

Can’t you and your friends (or friends for you) go 


o/imerica’s foremost authority on Etiquette tells 
Spring brides how to be married 


¢ fhe POST BOX 


BY EMILY PRICE POST 


Author of *‘Etiquette; The Blue Book of Social Usage’’ 


ILLUsTRATED By O. F. Howarp 


out into the woods somewhere and get tree branches? 
Live oak abounds in your part of the country and noth- 
ing could make a lovelier background for the ceremony 
and against which to receive guests. There could also 
be chicken wire, or green material—any old sheet dyed 
green would answer perfectly, anything that branches 
of greens could be covered with and taken down after 
the ceremony. 

At a house wedding, guests are not seated. White 
satin ribbons—or you could have ropes of green—are 
stretched from “altar” to door, making an aisle and 
guests stand on either side wherever they choose. For 
music, if you have a phonograph or can borrow one, 
there are very beautiful wedding march records, or do 
without music. Simply walk down the aisle. 

The clergyman stands in front of the green back- 
ground. The best man stands in front and to the right 
of clergyman (meaning near the clergyman’s own left) 
and bridegroom in front of him. Your bridesmaid next 
(older sister probably) walks up the aisle and stands 
at left, facing the clergyman. You come last with an 
uncle or some other male relative. Or you can walk 
alone. (In which case your mother gives you away.) 

After the ceremony, the clergyman steps aside and 
mingles with the friends if he is also a family friend, 
or he leaves the house. You and the groom face the 
room against green background, friends congratulate 
you and then go into the dining room from which the 
green obstruction of the entrance has been removed. 

It is not necessary—or even fashionable—at a be- 
tween meal hour, such as four in the afternoon or nine 
in the evening to have more for the collation than 
punch, lemonade or coffee and wedding cake. You can 
bake it at home and have it iced at a bakery, or use 
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the clever little pastry tools to ice ii 
smartly yourself. 

Instead of flowers lay some fi 
green branches on the table and pul 
the cake in the center. If possible, i 
would be very nice to have sant. 
wiches—thin ones with edges cut of 
neatly and divided again into tw 
triangles, filled with potted ham o 
tongue mashed through a sieve ani 

mixed with a very little cream to make a rich past? 

Peppermints and nuts may be on the table if yo 

choose, but they are not necessary. Little cakes 

would be better. 

Choose your wedding dress very carefully of dye 
able material (georgette, crepe de chine, charmeus 
or a soft brocade) so that you can later dye it: 

dark color for serviceability. White satin slippers al 
dye perfectly. Or be married in a simple afternow 
frock or your going-away clothes if you are to leav 
town for a little while. 


Whether the preparations are for the most elaboratt 
or ~ simplest wedding possible, the procedure is idet 
tical: 

Before deciding definitely upon “the day” you mu 
go to see your clergyman and arrange an hour suitable 
to him as well as to you. If there is to be a real “wet: 
ding,” this arrangement is always made by the bride’ 
mother, or by the bride herself. But if you are mert!’ 
going to the parsonage to be married without invitinf 
even your and his families to be present, then th 
bridegroom quite properly makes arrangements with tl 
clergyman. In other words, all wedding preparations at 
made by the bride and her family, but when there is 
be no wedding—merely the marriage service, th 
bridegroom alone or he and the bride together bespet 
an hour convenient to the clergyman. 

When we think of “wedding,” we in imagination s 
the typical picture of a bride in white, bridesmaids 
light colored dresses, bridegroom and ushers in dat 
clothes and white wedding boutonnieres and few or mail) 
wedding guests. A “wedding” is always prepared {ot 
The day is set in advance, her family and his fami! 
and few or other many guests are invited. On the othe! 
hand, “marriage” can be performed without any wet 
ding at all. One need merely find a clergyman at homé 
or a justice of the peace in his office. 

There are many types of wedding, large and smal 
formal or informal, for family, friends, acquaintance’ 
or just the bride and groom and the necessary witnessé 
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BEAUTY 


Chateau d’ Eu, domain of the Guise 
family for many generations 


SABELLE, Duchesse de Guise—the illus¢rious name 
breathes romance! And provokes a chain of fasci- 
nating thoughts of France under the Kings! 


For all that France is a Republic, the Duchesse has 
been surrounded throughout her life by the glamour of 
royalty. Philippe VII, Bourbon Pretender exiled to 
England, was her father; Philippe VIII, her brother. 
The present much-loved head of the House of France— 
known to Republicans as Pretender to the throne—is 


her husband. 


No less popular than her royal husband is the Duch- 
esse de Guise—no less ambitious! Possessing irresistible 
beauty and magnetic charm, the Duchesse knows well 
the power of beauty. It increases every woman’s in- 
fluence. And absolutely essential to beauty is a good 
complexion! The Duchesse wisely uses Pond’s Two 
Creams, to guard and protect her lovely skin. 


The Chateau d’Anjou in Belgium, residence of the 
exiled Pretender to the Throne of France, and his family 


The Wf ¢ of the 
retender tothe throne of 
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CULTIVATING 







La Ducuesse, Princesse Royale, is 
truly called the most regal beauty in 
France! Her shining chestnut hair, am- 
ber eyes, an perfect features are made 
vivid and radiant by the loveliness of 
her skin, smooth as magnolia petals 


“Every Frenchwoman,” she declares, ‘ “instinctively 
delights in the art and wisdom of cultivating beauty, in 
performing all those little rites which keep her loveliest. 

“I am delighted to find Pond’s Two Creams. Delicate 
and delicious, they keep the skin fresh and vigorous.” 

Exquisite as the famous Two Creams are the two new 
Pond’s preparations—Pond’s Skin Freshener, delicately 
fragrant, to clear and brighten the skin . . . Pona’s 
Cleansing Tissues, softer than fine old linen, to remove 


These Two Creams, chosen by women of distinction, used 
with Pond’s new Skin Freshener and Cleansing Tissues 
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excess cream. With the Two creams, they afford a . 
delightful new Pond’s way of caring for the skin! 


FIRST, always at night and often during the day cleanse to the 
very depths of your pores, with Pond’s Cold Cream. 


SECOND, remove the cream with Pond’s new Cleansing Tissues. 
Velvety of texture, ample in size, they absorb oil and moisture 
instantly. 


THIRD, pat Pond’s Skin Freshener briskly over your face and 
neck for several minutes. Firmed, toned, invigorated, your 
cheeks are all aglow. The Freshener lifts your shin like magic 
—and your spirits, too! 





AND AS A FINAL TOUCH before going out—Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream. It adds a pearly luster to your skin, holds your pow- 
der evenly and gives unfailing protection. 














Send this very day for all four Pond’s preparation—a week’s 


exquisite care for your skin! 

A New Offer: Trial sizes of Pond’s new Skin Fresh- 
ener and Cleansing Tissues, and 

Pond’s Two Creams enough for a week. You will surely want to 

iry this magic for your skin! Send this coupon and 10c. 






























Ponv’s Extract Company, Dept. E 
111 Hudson Street, New York City 
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| John Doe MD | | 
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OUR children will probably never 

forget the odd experience of being taken 

to the doctor when they are perfectly 
well. Perhaps no other act of yours could 
stamp more indelibly on their minds the wisdom 
of preventing sickness. 


When your boys and girls were ill nothing 
was left undone to make them as comfortable 
as possible and to help them to get well. But 
have you done what you can do to spare them 
from future illnesses? 


Have you guarded against diphtheria, typhoid, 
smallpox and rickets? Have you had adenoids 
removed? Teeth, eyes, throats, legs and feet— 
every part of the body should be examined. 
Modern medical science teaches us that in 
order to prevent much needless disease and 
suffering every child should have a complete 
physical examination at least once a year. 


Make May 1928 a banner month for your chil- 
dren. Have them weighed, measured and ex- 
amined for known and unknown defects. Give 
them a fair start toward a happy and useful life. 


The Metropolitan has issued a booklet, ““Out 
of Babyhood into Childhood”, which gives 
valuable advice on preventable diseases with 
helpful suggestions concerning diet, environ- 
ment and training. Mailed free upon request 
to the Booklet Department, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, No. 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Write for it. 





© 1028 mw. t. ts 00s 


“We're not sick, Daddy. Why are you taking us to the Doctor?” 
“Why? To do all we can to keep you from ever getting sick.” 
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Haley Fiske, President. gel 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Biggest inthe World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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MAKING GOOD BOYS BAD 


By ALIDA E. DE LEEUW 


Specialist on Child Education and Training 


XPERIENCE teaches; experience 
E is the great educator, and educa- 
tion is “drawing forth.” The 

word educate comes from the Latin 
“educare,” which means just that— 
to bring out, or lead out. What is it, 
then, that we lead out when we educate 
a child? The phrase implies that he has 
within him something which the pro- 
cess we call education is to awaken 
and bring to the surface. That some- 
thing is certainly not facts nor infor- 
mation, nor is it the recollection of 
experience which he has had in his 
short life. That something is a group 
of tendencies which lie at present sleep- 
ing in his mental and moral nature. 
And it is these tendencies, the capacity 
either to love or hate, to be honest or 
dishonest, to be friendly or antagonis- 
tic, and the like, which we awaken and 
draw forth when we educate the child. 
The normal child is a bundle of all 
sorts of possibilities. In all likelihood 
he has within him little seeds of kind- 
ness towards others and also the germs 
of an unfriendly spirit. Which of these 
two sides of his nature will develop 
and blossom into character? And the 
answer depends very greatly on the 
example and attitude of those for 
whom he cares, and by whom he is 
surrounded—notably his parents. If 
mother is gentle and affectionate, not 
only towards Billy but towards others 
of the family and friends with whom 
Billy sees her in contact, the little boy 
himself is likely to imitate and be- 
come a companionable and pleasant 
person. On the other hand, if the child 
hears ungracious words and sees the 
habitual expression of grouchiness on 
his mother’s face, it is more than likely 
that he himself will become the kind 
of person his mother shows herself to 
be. Children are great imitators. The 
laws of heredity provide ‘for their 
physical resemblance to their parents; 
it is quite obvious that in speech and 
outward behavior the child is as it 
were infected by his surroundings, but 
also in the more intimate parts of his 
character, his disposition, can a resem- 
blance often be traced to the persons 


with whom he has spent his child- 
hood’s days. 

Of course, there are exceptions. 
Here and there you find a child so in- 
curably cross-grained that no amount 
of cheery good-fellowship in those 
about him will bring about a change 
in him; or again, sometimes a sunny 
little child will live in persistent con- 
tentment among a quarrelsome and ill- 
tempered family. But I am speaking 
of the average child—the kind with 
which most parents have to deal. 

We little realize our responsibility 
when we are closely associated with 
those very impressionable little peo- 
ple. A great deal of thought is given 
nowadays as to the right method of 
making children good. Parents and 
teachers lay down for themselves quite 
elaborate systems by which they will 
foster good habits of body and mind 
in the little ones. But to my mind it 
would be a much more effective ex- 
penditure of thought and time if these 
same grown-ups would examine them- 
selves and watch their own step, leav- 
ing Nature’s method of close imitation 
to work the wonder in the child. For, 
really, the problem is not so much to 
make the child good, as to prevent the 
grown-up people with whom he as- 
sociates from perverting him by a bad 
example. 

When I say “bad example,” you 
must not imagine that I am referring 
to any heinous sins on the part of the 
mothers and fathers whom I have in 
mind. The sort of corrupting influences 
which have such harmful effects on 
children are just those little things 
which slip by and seem of no partic- 
ular importance. Each deed or word 
or gesture itself is insignificant, per- 
haps, yet even that little thing is worth 
mentioning, because it may occur so 
often or be so prevalent. What to 
adults is a “little thing,” may often 
be of vast significance to a child. 

Have you ever been present in a 
crowded street-car, when an eager, 
bright-eyed child got up to give his 
seat to some woman laden with 

[Continued on page 74] 
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WILL YOUR FEET MAKE LINES IN YOUR FACE? 


% 


orve Strain! In spite of 


health habits and ice rubs and exercise, 

this stealthy enemy, creeping up from the 
arch of your foot, can cut deep “old age” 
lines in your face before you realize the cause. 


Now is the time to forestall it. You do not 
wait until your teeth decay to use a tooth 
brush. Why then fail to give your feet the aid 
they need? 


This does not mean the wearing of ungain- 
ly shoes. Far from it! Arch Preserver Shoes 
have the lines, the grace, the Paris-inspired 
styles that flatter your foot. 


Yet every pair, high heeled or low, for house 
wear or golf course or ballroom, gives you 
these exclusive patented foot-youth features 
that you can find in no other shoe: 


A concealed, built-in steel arch bridge, of 
patented size and shape, that takes all strain 
off the long arch of the 
foot and promotes an 


easy, graceful carriage. ARG 


The Louise 


Patent colt one strap gun- 
metal korungia kid trim. 


Te 


Loox for trade-mark on sole and lining. None 712 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. 

genuine without it. Sold by 2000 dealers. All sizes. | Send new booklet No. M12 and pictures of latest Arch 
All widths. AAAA to E. Made for women, misses Preserver Shoe styles.-Also name of nearest dealer. 
and children by only The Selby Shoe Co., Ports- Name. 
mouth, Ohio. For men and boys by only E. T. 


Wright & Co., Inc., Rockland, Mass, 


Supports where support is needed — bends where the foot bends 
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A specially modeled sole that supports 
the metatarsal arch. 






A flat inner sole, crosswise, that prevents 
pinching or derangement of sensitive foot 
nerves, muscles and blood-véssels, thereby 
eliminating a common cause of nervous fatigue. 
































Heel-to-ball fitting that places the shoe on 
the foot as if made to individual measure. 


Even though you never have been conscious 
of foot strain, you will feel a new sense of sup- 
port and buoyancy the moment you try on 
Arch Preserver Shoes. You never have known 
such foot freedom. 





Send the coupon for 
booklet, ‘‘ Feet—the New 
Source of Youth and 
Smartness”. Also name 
of dealer who can supply 
Arch Preserver Shoes for 
you and your family. 


Arch Preserver Shoes are as flexible as your 
foot itself. They bend freely with the foot at 
the ball, the only place the foot bends, and 
they are so good-looking that you would 
be glad to wear them for their style alone. 
If the dealer does not have the styles illus- 

trated he will show you 
THE others equally as attrac- 


PRESERVER ~ 


SHOE 7 






The Lois 
Honey beige kid pump, 
‘4 reptile trimming. 
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“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 





The Selby Shoe Co, 
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could tell y 4 
all about it 


Very likely it’s just a little thing that | 
a grown-up wouldn’t even notice—a 
crease or wrinkle, the edge of a seam. 
But little things like this can cause 
real suffering to one so wee! 


Only you can safeguard his com- 
fort in these important little details. 


See that all the clothes that touch 
him are as soft as can be. Be sure 
his little bands and shirts are the 
sort that fit him snugly without bind- 
ing; that no bulky seams press 
against his tender little skin! 

Carter’s shirts and bands for babies | 
have solved these. problems for gen- 
erations of careful mothers. 

Fine, carefully selected yarns give them 
their soft and fluffy texture that endures 
through endless washings. The special 
Carter process of knitting results in an 
elastic weave that “gives” and adjusts 
itself to squirming, wriggling little bodies, 
and so avoids the possibility of binding. 
And the fabric itself is specially treated 
so that it cannot be harsh or coarse to the 
touch. All seams are flat—all edges 
smoothly finished. Fifty years of study 
insures just the right fit and design. The 
Wm. Carter Co., Needham Heights, Mass. 











Carter's shirts and 
bands come in silk, 
cotton, wool, silk-and- 
wool, silk-and-cotton, 
or wool-and-cotton. 
Your favorite store has 
them 





Diaper bands are re- 
inforced for either 
square-fold or triangle- 
fold diapers 
single-breasted style Q 
is equally popular 


The generous over-lap 
of Carter's double- 
breasted shirt furnishes 
extra protection. The 





Write for free booklet 


by an authority on baby’s clothes e/ 
Carter's 


AEG U & Bat OFF. 


Shirts and bands for babies 
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NEW YORK HAS A TOY ORCHESTRA 


Children learn rhythm and instrumental music 


MUSICAL 
America seems 
more than a 


promise these days, when one 
surveys the crowds gathered 

in every community in the 
country at concert halls. But 

even the response to good pro- 

grams as given by recognized artists 
holds less guarantee of that future of 
national appreciation of music than 
does the spectacle of little children at 
study to acquire a musical education 
as it is being given in certain com- 
munities. 

It used to be that little girls were 
given “music lessons” as a part of 
their mothers’ idea of proper cultural 
background. Occasionally a boy was 
cajoled or forced into sitting on a pi- 
ano stool and learning scales and then 
“pieces,” in order to show off before 
relatives—and usually earn himself the 
scoffs and derisions of other boys. But 
the thought of teaching children the 
fundamentals of the great art with 
which they were toying did not enter 
into the scheme of things, either in the 
home or in the schools—or, in fact, in 
the studios of most of the old time 
American music teachers. To say, in 
those years of the not remote past, that 
a girl was studying “theory” meant 
that she was an advanced student and 
probably that she or her parents had 
in mind making a music teacher of her. 

The sight ot tots of six and seven 
years old in “theory” classes is one of 
the revelations of the advancement of 
the present age, so far as most of us 
are concerned. And it is a fascinating 
and inspiring sight! In a dozen or more 
sections of New York City boys and 
girls are getting this foundation for 
musical understanding, even if it 
should prove that their interest or 
ability cannot carry them to the point 
of serious performance later on, un- 
der teachers who have prepared them- 
selves for just this work and who make 
it lead on to real musicianship wher- 
ever there is the spark of talent. In 
the Preparatory Centres of the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art of the Juilliard 
School of Music special musical train- 
ing for children has been worked out. 
Dr. Frank Damrosch, who was the first 
Director of Music in the New York 
Public Schools and who understands 
the youthful mind and spirit as well as 
he understands music, is the head of 


Ap 


in unique practice classes 


BY LUCY JEANNE PRICE 


Editor *"The New York Letter’ and other publications 


this school and his busy life as the 
school director does not prevent him 
from his continued personal interest 
in the training of very young children. 
He attends the interesting classes and 
conducts their orchestras. 

Every Saturday morning, the chil- 
dren from the various groups meet at 
the Institute for ear-training and theo- 
ry under the Preparatory Centre head, 
Elizabeth Fontaine Harris. These 
weekly meetings are the occasion for 
surprise and almost bewilderment on 
the part of an outsider present as a 
visitor. Especially if the visitor is one 
who in childhood -drudged away at 
“music lessons.” 

The climax of the hour—the climax 
of the week for them, it is clear—is 
with the practise of the “toy orches- 
tra.” No complicated instruments com- 
prise this orchestra but it is a perfor- 
mance by the children which shows that 
they are learning time and rhythm. 
Many more hours of study and practise 
are ahead of them before they can 
play serious orchestra compositions. 
Except for a few of the older pupils, 
boys and girls grown up to eight or 
nine years old contributing the violins 
to the symphony, the instruments in 
the “toy orchestra” are all “time” 
factors; triangles, tambourines, cym- 
bal, drums, castanets. 

The Preparatory Centre plan was in- 
augurated in 1915 but the Toy Or- 
chestra was undertaken only three 
years ago, at the time that Dr. Dam- 
rosch and Mrs. Harris worked out a 
reorganization of the Centre work, 
bringing it into closer connection with 
the Institute and a more complete 
unity within itself. Firm in the belief 
that a realization of rhythm is the 
foundation of musical understanding, 
their purpose was as closely related to 
the work of imbuing the children with 
an appreciation of music as with their 
education in actual performance. 

“We want to teach them to listen to 
music as well as train them for en- 
semble playing,” Mrs. Harris explain- 
ed. “The responsibility of merely strik- 


ing a triangle at the 
proper time has 
proved of decided 
value in that listening. I am 
convinced that if you take him 
sufficiently early in life you can 
teach rhythm to any child, 
however little instinct for time 
he may seem to have in the beginning. 
And once he has that sense of rhythm 
you can build the sense of tone. We do 
everything to develop the sense of 
rhythm before we try to interpret it 
for the children.” 

At the first weekly meeting of a 
new class, only one instrument is put 
into the children’s hands, the triangle; 
the others are added, one at a time, 
each child playing at various times all 
of the “time” instruments and the 
xylophones. Only those with more 
preparation, of course, attempt the 
violins. The little seven-year-old who 
is pianist for the present “orchestra” 
is a child of unusual talent and the pi- 
anist always must have some skill and 
training, since a beginner in that posi- 
tion would handicap the purpose of the 
practise. After a few lessons, when one 
or two short pieces have become famil- 
iar to the children, the aptest of them 
take turns at conducting—and never 
has an orchestra conductor taken his 
work more seriously! 

Simple folk songs found in French 
and German music are among the first 
pieces to be tried, with “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home” also a successful favor- 
ite. Because of the marked beat of its 
rhythm and its catchy swing and mel- 
ody and because children all seem to 
like it, the very first piece to be used 
is “Ach, du lieber Augustine.” At the 
beginning of the first hour, this is 
played on the piano with the instructor 
beating time. Then the children sing 
it and clap their hands to make the 
beat; then the triangles come out— 
and after another practise morning or 
two, the Toy Orchestra is in full 
swing! 

This training inspired by musicians 
for children of all ages is showing re- 
sults in the increased attendance oi 
children at New York concerts. It is 
work which may easily be extended to 
the children of every city (and similar 
work is carried on in a number of 
cities) if the music teachers and school 
directors will undertake a broader ed- . 
ucational program along these lines. , 
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While they often use it for special occasions, many 
housekeepers value Premium Bacon most of all for 
the goodness it adds to every day cooking. They 
know that the distinctive savor of Premium always 
gives vegetables and other foods a new richness 
which makes them more tempting than ever before. 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 


Cabbage Italienne 
with Premium Bacon 
Hollow large cabbage to hold 3 cups cooked 


For the convenience of having a generous 

supply right at hand, many women prefer 

to buy Premium Bacon in the whole piece 

in the original parchment wrapper as shown 

at right. Others like it as it comes in the 

pound and half-pound cartons—sliced even- 
ly, free from rind, ready to cook, 





rice, 2 tsps. chopped onion, 114 cups toma- 
toes, 34 cup strong grated cheese. Place in 
baking dish with 3 cups water and 1 tbsp. 
salt. Bake in moderate oven (375°F) until 
cabbage is tender (about 114 hours). Lay 
strips of Premium Bacon over top and bake 
until crisp (about five minutes). Serve 
with broiled Premium Bacon. (Center of 
cabbage may be used for slaw.) 


Swift & Company 
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Essex Super-Six 4-Door Sedan $795 


f. 0. b. Detroit— plus war excise tax 


GREATER BEAUTY 
with matchless § uper-S. 1X performance 


Hudson and Essex crown along succession of triumphs in the 
new Super-Sixes which have been accorded the most signal 
public reception in our history. 


The resources which achieved and led the mechanical possibil- 
ities of the day, have been brilliantly employed to create and 
lead a new mode of beauty, comfort and luxurious appointment. 


H UDSON-I 
“Both Are Super Sixes 


Many new and beautiful body types are offered ranging in Essex 
from $735 to $795, and in Hudson from $1250 in the Standard 
line to $1950 in Custom design Super-Sixes. 


And in all models, every value of body and chassis, heretofore 
known, is surpassed. You will agree without hesitation, the 
moment you see them. 
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FOLLOWING THE 


Up where the 


in various parts of the coun- pine breezes 


! SURVEY of vacation centers 


try which can be reached bhev, there is 

by railroad, and include all ex- pe hed a 
penses for two weeks, from points 2 p £ 
glimpse of moun- 


such as, New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and Atlanta, and for sums 
ranging from one to two hundred 
dollars for the period, shows that 
no place offers such a wealth and 
diversity of Summer playgrounds 
as the American continent. There are mountains 
tugged, grim and snow-capped, and mountains 
softly wooded in green; virgin forests scented with 
balsam and pine; friendly hills that rise beckoningly, 
and beautiful rolling country. There is the ever 
changing sea, with miles of winding coast, rockbound, 
and smooth-beached with fine white sand. There are 
the towns, intimate little towns, each silently telling 
its tale of the past, in its individuality of the present, 
and each in its different way, typical of America and 
American customs. It is well nigh endless, this dis- 
covery of American vacation land. 

If you live in New York or its suburbs there is a 
great variety of vacation centers from which to 
choose with every kind of out-door sport including 
fishing, canoeing, golf, bathing, motoring and horse- 
back riding. The place depends on your mood, and 
the state of your purse at vacation time, but $100.00, 
$150.00, or $200.00 will carry you a long way in 
replenished vigor for the Winter’s work. 

You might choose to leave Grand Central Station 
and go up into New England. This is a vast play- 
ground for the Summer visitor, and if it’s lovely, 
rolling country that you want this year, there is 
none more charming and delightful than Connecticut 
and Massachusetts, particularly that portion which 
tuns along the west in Connecticut and up into the 
Berkshires. Here are enchanting country roads, and 
smiling hills that lure you along their shaded ways 
and up their steep or gentle inclines. Here are the 
little farm houses close beneath the big shade trees, 
painted white with green shutters, along the roadside. 
And there are the old New England towns them- 
selves, with their village commons, and that restful 
atmosphere of peace, that is a characteristic of all 
such villages seen along the Connecticut roads. 

Nestled between the Litchfield Hills, the foot hills of 
the Berkshires, is Litchfield, one of the most beautiful 
old towns in the country, with its village green and 
famous, old Colonial architecture. No one should miss 
seeing it. Settled in 1720, it was built on a hill to protect 
it from the Indians, and it grew into a center of in- 
dustry, culture, and Colonial aristocracy. 

Lake Waramaug, among timbered hills; Lakeville, 
two centuries back, a boomtown due to the finding of 
Iron ore in the hills, the rush nearly as tense as the 
California gold rush of ’49, now lies, serene and beauti- 
ful beside Lake Wononscopmic, which means, ‘The 
Smile of the Great Spirit,” amid country jewel-like in 
its contrasts and loveliness. 

In the Berkshires, North of the Litchfield hills, moun- 
tain, valley, hill, lake, and cloud vie with each other in 
exquisite views. Highways, fine and firm are canopied by 
garden trees that rise in shelter of those who seek their 
shaded paths. White birches gleam in the woodland 


tains at every 
turn. Fishing, 
canoeing abound. 


Photographs Courtesy Canadian National Railways 


Go Gast, go West, 


go any direction for 
new scenes and a happy 
holiday in your own land 


BY MARY STEWART CUTTING, JR. 


(RECENTLY DECEASED) 


ways. Flowers, in masses of brilliant color, decorate 
doorstep and formal garden. In Summer, fall, or Win- 
ter you may well spend a holiday in the Berkshires, at 
Great Barrington, Hatfield, Hinsdale, Pittsfield, all with- 
in five hours of New York. Deerfield, farther east, but 
still in the hills is a picturesque old village, where the 
oldest and most aristocratic houses, with their famous 
Colonial doorways were, and still are, never painted, 
weathered boards being regarded as a mark of great 
distinction. 

Dear to the heart of all those who have travelled 
thither is Cape Cod. From Plymouth, with its shaded 
streets, the rock on which the Pilgrims landed, and its 
houses and museum filled with historic memories, to 
Provincetown on the extreme end, the Cape harbors a 
Summer colony from every state in the Union. It is 
alive with color, old fishing wharves that jut out into 
the bays and harbors filled with every kind of boat, 
from fishing smacks to yachts. 

Then there is the North Shore of Massachusetts with 


VACATION 
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Invigorating Marblehead, famous in its relics 
air, snowy peaks of our early beginning, in streets 
and crystal clear and houses so old, they must 
dinate duidies transcend the time of witches ; its 
aut alk Tt. unexpected vistas, and its harbor 


filled with sails that resemble great 
white doves about to fly. 

Last, but by no means least is 
Nantucket, that island off the 
coast of Massachusetts, settled al- 
most three hundred years ago, and 

for upwards to two hundred years one of the most 

prosperous shipping and whaling ports in the country. 

With its exquisite loveliness of the past, it is one of 

the unique places which still remain, and its fame 

lives anew as a resort, for yearly, Nantucket casts 
her spell of a century back over countless Summer 
visitors. ; 

There is something about the State of Maine that 
produces a thrill in the speech of those who know it 
in Summer time. It stands at the top, so-to-speak, of 
vacation lands in the East, and if you choose the 
coast, with its marvelous sea air and the salt bathing, 
or the pine and balsam laden altitudes, or forest 
circled lakes, you will be equally repaid, for even in 
the first moment of arrival, one feels the lift from 
the dust of cities, and the preface:to a renewed well- 
being. 

Along the coast you have the advantage of the 
sea and the woods, the countless bays and inlets. No 
shore line is so indented, and so marvelous in rock 
formation—rocks that are laid in strange and beauti- 
ful ridges, that look as if some cataclysm of the past 
had turned them all over on their sides. At Kenne- 
bunkport there is both the ocean and a beautiful un- 
changed beach along the Atlantic Ocean. Once but a 
little coast village, with quaint houses on narrow 
streets, and great overhanging trees, Kennebunkport 
now flourishes as one of the most satisfying of Sum- 
mer resorts. : 

Then there is Casco Bay, with its 365 islands, one 
for every day in the year, and all of them only a 
short boat ride from Portland. There is Yarmouth on 
Casco Bay, but also on the mainland, and Pemaquid 
Point, farther north and on the ocean. Ogunquit, an 
enchanting spot, south of Kennebunkport, gives you 

the charm of the past and the comfort of the present, 
in old New England houses, lovely wooded couniry, 
beautiful walks, and the ocean a mile or two away. 

Wiscassett, an ancient village, with old-time man- 
sions, and streets shaded by tall trees, slopes down to 
Wiscassett Bay. 

If you want to be removed far from the noise and 
strain of cities, go into the Rangeley Lake Region. It is 
about two thousand feet above sea level. Beautiful lakes 
of crystal clear water surrounded by unbroken forest 
and connected by winding streams, are the special gifts 
of nature to the fisherman and the canoeist, with moun- 
tain paths for those who prefer hiking, and air invigor- 
ating, balmy, delicious! 

The State of Maine is full of these forest-girdled 
lakes, and accommodations of all descriptions from the 
fashionable hotel to the real camp life. 

Vermont, New Hampshire, and New York, with 
Green Mountains, White Mountains, and Adirondacks, 
all have their own special lure and [Turn to page 76] 


nadian vacation 
tourists who like 
the outdoors. 
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The right materials and the right methods always produce the right results 


cJhe HAZARDS TAKEN OUT of CAKE~MAKING 






























make a good cake is the 

| ambition of many home- 
makers and yet it seems to 

be one of the most difficult 
branches of the art of cooking. 
This is especially true of the so- 
called “butter-cakes” —that is, 
cakes which are made with short- 
ening. (In a later issue we can 
discuss the other kind—those 
made without shortening, such as 
Sponge, Angel and popular Sunshine cakes.) 

There are five fundamental rules we need 

to remember if we want a perfect cake: 
Use good quality ingredients. 
Use accurate measurements. 
Blend sugar and shortening together 
thoroughly. 
Bake at the proper temperature. 
If your cake is to be frosted, use a 
well-made frosting; don’t think that 
anything will do. 

When I speak of ingredients of good quality I do 
not mean necessarily the most expensive. For ex- 
ample, there are excellent shortenings on the market 
which cost less than butter and give splendid results. 
If you select an unsalted shortening, however, be sure 
to use more salt than the all-butter recipe calls for, 
otherwise your cake will taste flat. 

Sugar is another important item. Only fine granu- 
lated sugar should be used. This has a great deal to do 
with the texture and grain, as the coarser sugar does 
not blend well with the other ingredients. If your 
sugar is rather coarse, sift it before measuring out the 
amount you will need. (The coarser grains may be used 
to sweeten stewed fruits, gelatine or other prepared 
desserts. ) 

And now about eggs! It is not necessary to use 
strictly fresh ones. Cold storage or water glass eggs 
are satisfactory if they look clear and smell sweet when 
broken. It is best te break them, one at a time, in a 
cup so that if a bad one should be among the lot it 


If you want a 
perfect cake, mea- 
sure ingredients 
accurately, cream 
shortening and 
sugar thoroughly, 
and then bake the 
cake at the proper 
temperature 


By using modern methods even the amateur 


can hake successfully 


will not spoil those already 
in the bowl. 

Perhaps the question I 
am most often asked con- 
cerns the kind of flour to 
use. “Should I use a cake 
or pastry flour instead of 
my regular _ household 
brand?” This is a hard 


question to answer because flour differs 
so in various sections. If you are 
using an all-purpose flour with satis- 
factory results, there is no reason for 
making a change. But if, on the other 
hand, you are not getting good results, 
try a reliable cake flour. Some women 
very much prefer a cake flour and get 
lighter and a more perfect product 
when they use it. 

The reason that cake flour (as con- 
trasted to all-purpose flour) is apt to make a fluffier 
cake is because it contains less gluten. Gluten is a 
substance found in flour which makes for elasticity 
—a quality desirable for good bread, but mot for 
cake or pastry. The amateur cake maker is more 
apt to overbeat her cake batter than not to beat it 
enough, and it is this overbeating of a cake made 
with flour containing considerable gluten that tends 
to make it tough. For this reason the amateur often 


Srosting until it 


BY SARAH FIELD SPLINT, Director, McCall’s Department of Cookery and Household Management 


has better luck when she bakes with cake flour. 

If you are going to substitute one for the other, how- 
ever, there is a rule to remember. Use two tablespoons 
less per cup of all-purpose flour than of cake flour. 
That is, if the recipe reads, “two cups cake flour’ and 
you are planning to use your general household brand 
of flour, use only one and three-quarters cups. If it reads 
“two cups flour” it usually means all-purpose flour. In 
that case, when using cake flour, increase the amount 
two tablespoons per cup. 

There are also the prepared flours to be considered 
for cake-making. These are a help when one is in 2 
hurry and require very little storage space. As the in- 
gredients in these flours vary, always follow directions 
on the box. 

To the successful cooks who read this article it i 
not necessary to say anything about accurate measure- 
ments. But to the brides and other housekeepers who 
have not yet mastered cake-making I would like to 
suggest that you invest in a standard set of measuring 
spoons costing abou 
thirty cents a set. Ani 
you will find that two 
measuring cups _ instead 
of one will make work 
much easier. Use a til 
or aluminum one for dry 
ingredients and a_ glass 
one for milk or other 
liquids. Then you wil 

[Turn to page 79] 


Above: When it 
is done, invert the 
cake onawire rack 
tocool. Right: Beat 


will hold its 

shape, before 

spreading on the 
finished cake 
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No longer is it necessary for women 

to develop simple goiter during preg- 

nancy, giving birth to goitrous babies 
as a consequence. 


For the use of Morton’s Iodized Salt 
throughout pregnancy makes it virtually 
impossible for either mother or child to 

have this all-too-common affliction. 


Babies who are born with simple goiter have 

a greatly reduced chance of living through 

infancy. Even if they do survive they are very 

unlikely to develop properly, either physically 
or mentally. 


better babies 


since the introduction 


e{merican mothers are bearing” ~ « 
yy of this salt mee 


















Thus every expectant mother should 
heed the advice of health authorities 
and use Morton’s Iodized Salt. 










Made by one of America’s oldest and 
most reliable salt makers, each package 
contains exactly 2/100 of 1% of tasteless 
iodine . . . enough to make goiter practi- 
cally impossible but not enough to disturb 
the most delicate system. 





























Get Morton’s Iodized Salt from your grocer at 
once and use it on the table and in cooking. 
It’s good for the entire family. Morton Salt Co. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 








IODIZED FOR GOITER PREVENTION «+ ALSO PLAIN 
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Mrs. WitutaM Jay 


Mrs. Jay is widow of the late Colonel 
Jay, descendant of John Jay, the 
eminent Federalist and first Chief 
Justice. Colonel Jay was president of 
the exclusive Coaching Club. Mrs. 
Jay, long a leader of smart New York 
Society, 1s a famous hostess. The balls 
and parties at Bedford House, the his- 
toric Jay home in Westchester over 
which she presided, are well known. 
Her colorful and charming life as a 
prominent New York hostess make the 
memoirs which she is now writing of 
great interest 
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HARMING L 


WILLIAM 
JAY 


Mrs. 


ROBERT LOW 
BACON 


Mrs. Bacon is the wife of the Congress- , 
man from New York, whose father—the FF 
late Robert Bacon—was American Am- 
bassador to France. She is a superb 
horsewoman. Mrs. Bacon’s houses at 
Washington and at Old Westbury, 
L. I., are filled with rare old treasures 
whose arrangement reveals her distin- 
seta Pa guished taste in decorating 


Mrs. Jay’s Beproom 1n Her Home at Ox Ripce, ConNneECTICUT 
The bound curtains are of green glazed chintz like the easy chairs. The Simmons 


Bed is Model No. 1595, mahogany-finished to match the furniture. “A dignified 
yet simple model, perfect in proportion and design,” says Mrs. Jay 


a a) on o 














i (Left) The Simmons “spool” ‘ 
j = bed is a delightful new mode, ps 
reigt No. 1850, finished in Colonid a 
| maple. “An admirable repre * 
duction,” Mrs. Bacon says. “Ib tt 

quaint charm and forthright si th 
a plicity give character to any room. a 


Its heritage makes it adaptable 
LAT + rooms not strictly of one period 


7 rar eign 


A Beproom In Mrs. Bacon’s WasHINGTON Home 


SIMMONS |’ 
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5 B EDROOMS 
in Distinguished Homes 
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M 1SS 


MABEL 
CHOATE 


Miss Choate inherits the distinction 
and charm of her famous father, the 
late Joseph Choate, so long Ambas- 
sador at the Court of St. James. 
Widely traveled, a leader in social and 
philanthropic movements, and a dis- 
criminating collector of books and art, 
Miss Choate’s acquaintance includes 
most of the interesting people of our day. 


(Above, right) A fire-place, an inviting 
chaise longue, bookcases and occa- 
sional tables make this unusually 
spacious and well-proportioned room 
luxuriously livable. The gray-green 
walls are hung with original drawings 
and lithographs. Curtains, bedspread 
and chair coverings are gray-green 
chintz flowered in rose. Quatnt slipper 
chairs are in buff brocade. The furni- 
ture is old cherry and mahogany, and 
the Simmons Bed, an Early American 
model, No. 1025, is harmoniously 
finished in cherry maple 


Li ask ERIC LS. 


| 
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JA, CHARMING BEDROOM rarely ‘“‘just 
happens.” Taste and careful planning enter 
into its success. Much depends on choosing the 
right bed—a design not only decorative in itself, 
but in harmony with all the other furnishings. 


Each of these three homes has a different 
decorative scheme, yet for each the Simmons Beds 
chosen are delightfully appropriate. 


Miss Choate has in her New York home a 
“charming bed in the authentic Early American 
style.” Mrs. Jay’s bed is distinguished for its 
dignity and beauty of line. A quaint Colonial 
“spool” bed copied from a fine original is perfect 
for Mrs. Bacon’s Washington home. “To us 
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“A fireplace, bookcases, an 
inviting chaise longue...” 





MERLE Le NEE I ea BE Oh at OY eb ORE thi 


A BeEproom IN Miss CuHoate’s New York Home 






















Americans,” Mrs. Bacon says, “the Colonial 
appeals because of its traditions. It is ours.” 


Simmons Beds are famous for their smart 
modern styles, their reproductions of historic 
originals. Beautifully made, their carefully grained 
wood finishes complete the harmony of your 
room—or chic modern colors brighten and enliven 
it. Being made of metal they are enduring and 
their lovely finish will never chip. 

In furniture and department stores, Simmons Beds are 
$10 to $60; No. 1025, $35.00, No. 1850, $37.50. Simmons 
Beautyrest Mattress $39.50; Simmons Ace Spring $19.75. 
Rocky Mountain Region and West, slightly higher. Look 


for the name “Simmons.” The Simmons Company, New 
York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


BEDS SPRINGS +» MATTRESSES 
{ BUILT FOR SLEEP 
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ow They 
SLOW the GROWTH 


of ; and Leg Alain! 


And, At the Same Time, 
Remove It Completely! 

















Even by running one’s hand across the skin, absoe 
lutely No Stusste can be felt this new way. 














Re-growth itself is slowed 7 times; coarse re-growth 
banished forever andenlarged pores utterly avoided! 








The unique discovery of a Mid-Western Scientist that’s prov- 
ing, to the wonder of the cosmetic world, that hair can not 
only be removed completely, but bristly re-growth be entirely 
avoided and all re-growth delayed indefinitely. What it is. 


one’s arm or leg; so completely gone that 
even by running one’s hand over the skin, 
not a single trace of hair stubble can be felt. 


[oss every vestige of hair gone from 


AND, the re-growth of that hair delayed inde- 
finitely! Without a razor; without pulling the 
hair out; without the electric needle! 


Modern science, in the person of no less an 
authority than the noted mid-western scien- 
tist, R. C. Lawry, from whose laboratory 
numerous important achievements have 
come, has recently attained that end. 


As a result, famous cosmeticians are taking 
back everything they ever said. about remov- 
ing hair and taking a new stand. The dis 
couragements of charm-destroying hair 
growths, and the fostering of coarse hair 


growth via shaving, are no longer necessary 


What it is 
It is embodied in a preparation closely re- 
sembling a superlatively fine beauty clay in 
texture. You spread it on. Then rinse it off 
with lukewarm water. That is all. Every 
vestige of hair rinses off with it. 


evils. 


The hair is gone so completely, that unlike 
after the razor, you can feel absolutely no 
stubble; no sign or indication that hair had 
ever grown on that place. Your skin is as 
soft and free of hair as a child’s, 


And—you are free of that hair indefinitely! 
After the first application, normal re-growth 
(reappearance of the hair) is slowed 7 times 
or more! 

It goes without saying, of course, that Neet 
contains no caustic or any of the poisonous 
chemicals associated with old-time “‘depila- 
tories.” Hospitals are now using it widely to 
remove hair before operations. 


On Sale at Stores or Use Coupon 
The preparation “NEET”—embodying the 
complete Lawry discovery—is now on sale at 
all drug and department stores. The usual 
price is $1. There is also a 60c size. 


Obtain at your drug or department store or 


beauty parlors, or if you cannot be supplied, 
use the coupon below for sup- 


ply by mail. The $1.00 size The NEW 
contains 3 times the quantity 
Neet 





USE F OR 


MAIL 


of the 60c size. 
7 U PPL F 





For enclosed $1.00 (put X here) [] 


quantity of the 60c size. 





Hannibal Pharmacal Co. 4333 Duncan Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
For enclosed 60c (put X here) [FJ 
Send me package of the New Neet postpaid. The $1.00 size contains 3 times the 


eee eee ee ee eee eee ee 
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Diced mixed fruit, thoroughly chilled, for dessert 
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QUICK SUNDAY NIGHT SUPPERS 
Simple hut savory dishes 


HE infor- 
mality of 
Sunday 
night supper 
makes it the 
most popular 
guest meal in 
the maidless house. I do almost all of my 
entertaining then, and I make a point 
of serving foods which are a little un- 
usual (but not too much so) and which 
can be largely prepared in advance. 
Half an hour before supper I go to the 
kitchen and do the last things. 
Perhaps the most popular part of 
Sunday night supper at our house is 
the hot bread. Everyone who comes 
expects it, so I manage never to dis- 
appoint them. It is easy in the morning 
to mix the dry ingredients for baking- 
powder biscuit. Then in the evening, 
after I have lighted the oven, I add 
the liquid, mix, roll out and cut the 
biscuits. Sometimes I vary the biscuit 
mixture by adding grated cheese or by 
making a softer dough and dropping 
it off a spoon. Scotch Scones can also 
be made in a hurry if everything ex- 
cept the eggs and milk are combined 
ahead of time. When shaped with a 
small cutter they will take only ten or 
twelve minutes to bake in a hot oven. 
Among my other supper specialties 
are green peppers, a most versatile 
food and one that is liked by both men 
and women. I buy peppers of medium 
size; on Sunday morning I cut a slice 
from the stem ends, scoop out the 
seeds, and cook the peppers in boiling 
salted water for 10 minutes. Then I 
drain off the water. When cold, I stuff 
them with almost any cooked leftovers 
I have on hand. Mixed vegetables, 
macaroni and cheese and meat which 
has been chopped fine or put through 
the chopper, all make excellent fillings 
if highly seasoned. Enough sauce, 
(cream sauce, left-over gravy or meat 
stock, depending on kind of filling), 
should be added to moisten and bind 
it, and when the peppers are filled they 
should be topped with buttered 
crumbs. It requires but fifteen minutes 
at suppertime to bake them until 
brown. 





in homey menus 


BY LAURA A. KIRKMAN 


Salads of all 
sorts are al- 
ways popular 
and may be 
made in ad- 
vance and kept 
crisp in the re- 
frigerator. The dressing, of course, 
must not be added until serving time. 

Cold desserts, such as gelatines, cus- 
tards and cake may be made the day 
before. An electric percolator makes 
coffee at table; tea is quickly brewed; 
and cocoa takes but a few moments 
to prepare. ; 

Often I serve diced fruits for our 
supper dessert. The illustration shows 
individual sherbet glasses filled with 
diced oranges, pineapple and stewed 
apricots. They have been put in the 
refrigerator to chill and are now ready 
to be topped with sweetened and fla- 
vored whipped cream. If you have no 
cream on hand, beat an egg white 
until stiff with a teaspoon of currant 
jelly and a tablespoon of powdered 
sugar, or cut up some soft canned 
marshmallows and mix them with the 
fruit. 

Here are some quickly prepared 
dishes which I have found to be popu- 
lar with Sunday night guests. 


Ham Melrose 


Lay thin slices of cooked ham on a 
hot electric griddle or frying pan. 
Spread with prepared mustard, sprinkle 
generously with granulated sugar, and 
put a little water in the pan to keep 
meat from burning. Turn when well 
heated through and cook until edges 
begin to curl. Remove to a platter, or 
to individual dishes, and serve at once. 


Souffled Tuna Fish 


Mix the following ingredients on 
Sunday morning: Beat two egg yolks 
and add to them one-half cup milk, 
one-half teaspoon salt, a few grains 
pepper, one cup of fine white-bread 
crumbs, a seven-ounce can of tuna fish 
iightly flaked, and one cup of either 

[Continued on page 82] 
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newest kitchen creation 


cA full porcelacn enamel otl-burning range! 


ForGET all your previous ideas of 
kitchen stoves. Here is a finer one than 
you ever dreamed of—a magnificent, 
new oil-burning Perfection range, with 
27 modern’ features! 


A beautiful, straight-line design, built 
to fit into small space. 





Glistening finish of snow-white porce- 
lain enamel, good for a lifetime of 
usefulness and beauty. 


New burner arrangement and all-grate 
top with ample room for big-meal 
cooking, simmering and warming, all 
at one time. 


PERFECTIO 


Ozl Burning Ranges MS eannes 205% 





Built-in oven, with Perfection’s ex- 
clusive “‘live heat’’ construction. Porce- 
lain enamel lined. Air-insulated. Accu- 
rate heat indicator. 


Perfection’s famous, long, double-wall 
chimneys that multiply cooking heat and 
keep kitchen vessels clean. 


And it burns o//—with that safe, steady 
speed that only oil, the economical fuel, 
can give. 

One of 24 New Models 


This range is one of 24 splendid new 
models, ranging in price from $17.50 to 
$154.00. See them at your dealer's. You 
will find new, light colors and new con- 
veniences on even the lowest-priced 
stoves. And, for the first time on any 
stove, a new durable lacquer finish, 
Perfectolac, like that on the modern 
automobile. 


G, Most dealers will gladly tell you how 
you can buy any of these new stoves on 
easy payments. 

PERFECTION STOVE CO. - Cleveland, Obio 


Sold in Canada by General Steel 
Wares, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 





% ree = 
E fi A “paper doll” stove for your little girl. 


xact copy of Perfection range. Also full information about the 
tange itself and other new models. Send cou to Perfection 
Stove Company, 7528 Platt Ave., Cleveland, ic. 


MS ena 


Address __ 


City 


State. 

















that is truly 


Charming 











ence points out the worth 
of real fresh lemon juice. 


{ Vilma Banky’s own experi- 
HEN you talk of nat- 
ural hair beauty my 

thoughts just sort of fly to 

real, fresh lemon juice rinses. 


You see, my hair has a 
naturally glossy appearance 
and its pretty color shows in 
its true light—always. Again 
I say—real—fresh—lemon 
juice! I cannot say more. 


To my girl friends I ad- 
vise, “Choose the style hair 
dress that becomes you, but 
use good judgment about that 


rinse.” And, oh, I have had 
so many thank me. 


I urge a real lemon rinse— 
the juice of two lemons in, 
say, four quarts of water aft- 
er shampooing—because all 
soaps leave that thin curd on 
each hair. Use the fresh 
lemon rinse and that annoy- 
ing stickiness and tendency to 
“mat” are removed entirely. 





Fresh lemon juice is a 
mild, harmless acid ; it leaves 
my hair clean and soft and 
natural in its glossy beauty— 
which is true hair beauty. 


Vbmehauta 
ae 


Every modern woman should 
understand the value of fresh 
lemon juice as a toilet requisite. 
Send today for our informative 
booklet, ‘‘Lemon, the Natural 
Cosmetic,”® containing tributes 
from screen stars. Write your 
name and address on corner of 
this page, tear off and mail to 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 


Sec. 1105, Box 530, Station “C,” 
Los Angeles, California 
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Pressure cookers make 
tough vegetables tender 


DO YOU WASTE WHAT YOU SPEND 


the nutritive value 

of vegetables is con- 
siderably influenced by 
the way in which they 
are cooked. This fact, 
discovered only a few 
years ago, is important 
to the housewife because 
it has a direct bearing on 
the health of her family. 

We humans should ob- 
tain nine or more min- 
eral elements from our 
food. Some of these ele- 
ments are so abundant in 
our ordinary diet that 
there is little likelihood of our mot 
getting them. But with calcium, iodine 
and iron the situation is different. 
There is danger that one or another of 
these indispensable mineral elements 
may not be secured in sufficient quan- 
tity, and if this happens great harm to 
health is the result. 

It is obvious that foods which are 
cooked in water are likely to have cer- 
tain constituents dissolved out into the 
water. If this water is thrown away, 
valuable food elements go with it. This 
is very apt to happen with vegetables 
such as turnips, parsnips, onions, kohl- 
rabi, beets, spinach, cauliflower, cab- 


| & is now known that 










There are many kinds of steamers 


bage, beet greens, string beans, aspara- 
gus, celery, potatoes, sweet potatoes 
and carrots. 

The problem, then, in cooking vege- 
tables is how to retain the mineral ele- 
ments so necessary to good health. Spe- 
cial study has been devoted to the 
losses of nutrients in vegetables when 
cooked by four different methods: 
steaming; pressure cooking; boiling in 
a moderate amount of water; and 
boiling in twice the amount of water 
regarded as moderate. It was found in 
most cases that the loss of food value 
increased in the order of method 
named, being least with steaming and 


FOR VEGETABLES? 


Don't pour the best 
part of the vegetable 


down the sink 


By E. V. McCOLLUM anp NINA SIMMONDS 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, Johns Hopkins University 


greatest with boiling in an excess of 
water. 

Beet greens contain more calcium 
than any other common vege- 
table, and spinach stands second. 
It is rather remarkable that spin- 
ach, containing as it does, so 
large a proportion of calcium 
loses so little of it in cooking, 
except in the case of boiling 
in an excessive amount of 
water. But even here 
the loss is only five per- 
cent. 

The average loss of 
calcium for all vege- 
tables amounts to about 
ten percent when 
steamed or cooked in a 
pressure cooker, and from twenty to 
thirty percent when boiled. In other 
words, boiling wastes from two to 
three times as much of the 
valuable mineral, calcium, as 
steaming does. 

The percentage of iron in 
vegetables is not very accu- 
rately known. Spinach is rich- 
est in it, and other leafy 
vegetables—beet greens, cab- 
bage, kale—are known to 
contain it. But it is lost in cooking 
to a greater extent than the other ele- 
ments, and for this reason the 
vegetables containing it 
should be steamed, or cooked 
in the least possible amount 
of water. 

Last month we ex- 
plained how iron en- 
ables the blood to make 
red corpuscles, and for 
this reason it is of 
parameunt importance 
to us that we should get enough of 
it in our food. If we were solely de- 
pendent for its supply on the leafy 
vegetables, we should be in a bad 
way. But, fortunately, we constantly 
get small amounts of iron in our 
drinking water, especially when it 








Every kitchen needs 
a double boiler 







has been in contact with 
iron pipes. It is also 
present in egg yolk, dried 
beans, lentils, whole 
wheat and red meats. 
And, as was pointed out 
last month, in liver and 
other glandular organs 
of animals we find a rich 
source of iron. Many 
persons secure less iron 
than they need simply 
because they do: not eat 
enough iron-rich food, or 
because their drinking- 
water is deficient in iron. 
This is substantiated by 

the common 

occurrence of 
" anemia and 
the good re- 
sults physi- 
cians have ob- 
served from 
giving iron 
preparations. 

But to re- 
turn to vege- 
tables. Phos- 
phorus, an- 
other valu- 
able mineral element 
found in leafy vege- 
tables, onions and tur- 
nips, suffers a heavy de- 
crease in cooking. But 
here again steaming conserves the 
greatest quantity, and boiling water 
shows the greatest waste. There is 
comfort in the thought, however, that 
whoever eats meat is probably getting 
all the phosphorus he needs, since all 
meats are relatively rich in this ele- 
ment. 

It should also be mentioned that 
there are losses in cooking of protein 
and of other constituents in amounts 

which [Turn 
to page 80] 





A simple, efficient steamer 
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5 admirable form and propor- 

5 tions, beautiful arms and an 

| incomparable brilliancy of 
§ complexion.’’ She was the 
| favorite of the French salons 

| —yet she ts said to have had 

| ‘neither wit, learning, nor 
§ political acumen’’. The book 

| she studied most was her 
5 mirror—with good reason! 
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lhe Beauty who might have 
married a Prussian Prince -» 


MADAME RECAMIER 


PAINTING BY 
Jacques Louis Davip 
IN THE LOUVRE 


“Throat and shoulders of 


© 









of complexion”—a gift 
| within the reach of most any 
woman today! Yet it was the 
outstanding charm of lovely 
Madame Récamier, adored by 
the foremost wits and wise 
men of France! It was the bril- 
liant MadamedeStaélwho said 
she would give all her own 
genius for Récamiet’s looks! 


Great Napoleon 
4 NAP The great Napoleon urged 
(oveted her Cfavor upon her the post of lady-in- 


waiting to the Empress, but she 

feared him—and his brother— 
and declined the position. When she called 
upon Madame de Staél—in Coppet—Prince 
Augustus of Prussia saw her and fell desper- 
ately in love. He entreated Récamier to di- 
vorce her husband and marry him. 


But Julie recalled her elderly husband’s un- 
failing kindness, his lost fortune, and refused 
toconsider the Prince. Onher husband’s death, 


she retreated toa convent, where her “salons” | 


attracted the great from many lands. 

Would you, too, be known 
for lovely throat and shoul- 
ders, beautiful arms, and 2 
good complexion? 


‘ Sccattek oe 
a ~*~ incomparable brilliancy 
fy 


Then begin at once the Melba Technique! 
It is creating—and maintaining—clear com- 
plexions, lovely skin, for clever women all 
over America! So simple, too! Just 3 Steps 
to Charm! 


First—Cleanse the Skin—with Melba Skin 
Cleanser. Spread it over face, neck, throat, in 
generous measure. Over your elbows, too! It 
melts as soon as it comes in contact with your 
skin, and flushes the pores of all impurities— 
dust, powder, rouge. Remove it thoroughly 
with soft tissue. 


Second—Nourish the Skin—with Melba Tis- 
sue Cream. Rub it into your skin. Beat a rapid 
tattoo with light, firm fingers, /ifting, lifting 
the muscles. Give special care to the corners 


; er ane io ee 
Dar“umerie 


“CPELBA inc. 


of your eyes and mouth. Blood comes 
tumbling, tingling, dancing into your face; 
nourishing sunken tissues. 


Third—‘Finish” the Skin—with Melba Van- 
ishing Cream! You will exclaim as your fin- 
ger dips into the jar—thisCream is so smooth, 
so white, so fluffy, so greaseless! It’s almost 
as coolas ice! It makes your 
face glad! Over it you need 
dust only the slightest film of 
Melba “Lov’me” Face Pow- 
der, and you are exquisite! 
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G 
Send today for samples of 
these 3 fine Creams! 










For 25¢ 


Name 


PARFUMERIE MELBA, INc. 

235 Spring Street, New York City 

_ Canadian Address: 

624 King Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 
(stamps or coin) enclosed, send me samples ¥i 
of the 3 fine Melba Creams—with Booklet: ¥ 
“The Melba Technique—the Way to Charm”. 












“In England crowds gathered on the streets 
to watch her pass. ..everywhere Récamier’s 
beauty excited even the passersby.” 















Flavor 
that makes 


you hungry! 


FLAKES 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED 
WITH MALT, SUGAR AND SALT 


HELP YOURSELF TO HEALTH 


HH! Holley 


KELLOGG COMPANY 


LDAP EEF Lh MED 





































THE triple goodness of toasted corn and cream and luscious fruit! 
Strawberries are on the market. Serve them tomorrow with your break- 
fast bowl of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes and enjoy a glorious treat! 


Kellogg’s are simply great these days—for lunch or dinner as well as 
breakfast. What zest their flavor and crispness adds to meals! Airy- 
light and wholesome—every crunchy flake. Exceptionally easy to digest. 
Never tough-thick—but extra crisp. 


Eat them with milk or cream—and, for extra relish, add fresh or 
canned fruits or honey. Pears, prunes, bananas, raisins. Give them to 
the children at supper. 


Order Kellogg’s at hotels, restaurants and cafeterias. On dining-cars. 
At all grocers. Always oven-fresh in the inner-sealed waxtite wrapper. 
Look for the red-and-green package. 


Made in the famous Kellogg Kitchens at Battle Creek by the Kellogg Company —world’s largest producers 
of ready-to-eat cereals. Makers also of Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN, Pep Bran Flakes, Krumbles, Kellogg’s Shred- 
ded Whole Wheat Biscuit and Kaffee Hag—‘‘the coffee that lets you sleep.’’ Other plants at Cleveland, 
Ohio; London, Canada; Sydney, Australia. Distributed in the United Kingdom by the Kellogg Company 
of Great Britain. Sold by Kellogg agencies throughout the world. 
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In ‘Strange In- 
terlude’’ Lynn 
Fontanne express- 
es the breathless 
beauty of youth 











Lynn Fontanne in 
“The Guards- 
man’ demonstrat- 
ed the lure of so- 
phistication 










you can change it. Now, I’m 
aware that this statement has a 
) heretical sound. All my life I’ve been 
hearing wise women say, “Find your 
type and stick to it.” Perhaps, in an 
unthinking moment, I’ve said it my- 
self. But, like every other sound piece 
of advice, there is lots to be said on 
the other side. In every one of us 
surges, at some time or other, an un- 
conquerable desire to be somebody 
else. And yet, American women are 
constantly being accused of a slavish 
uniformity. Fashion in mass produc- 
tion, the like-as-two-peas quality of 
our lives and work and our recrea- 
tion make it hard to vary the pattern. 

But I do believe that we can change 
places now and then, step out of our 
niches and make a new frame for 
our personalities. It requires thought 
and self-study, but I’ve seen it done 
too often to have any doubts. The 
important thing to remember is to 
make this new dress for your individ- 
uality at a time in your life when it 
will mean greater happiness for your- 
self and those around you. 

Very young girls, just beginning to 
feel grown-up, have a weakness for 
trying on various persunalities much 
as we try on clothes. Usually they 
change in a fashion which bewilders 
their elders. Sometimes, alas, they : 
make tragic-comic errors in taste; yet in other in- 
stances they seem to have a knack of fitting their 
growing selves chameleon-like against whatever back- 
ground they may be placed. Those in their teens do 
this because they are experimenting with being grown 
up. Usually their adopted style of dressing their hair 
or wearing clothes is an imitation of some one of their 
own age, or older, whom they greatly admire. 

When I speak of “making a new frame” I don’t mean 
for a moment that we can change the deeply-rooted 
characteristics which are part of our very natures. But 
wouldn’t life be more colorful, more full of hope and 
the promise of happiness, if we could be sure that, in 
externals at least, we might fulfill some of that unsatis- 
fied longing to be a different kind of person? 

A sensitive, demure girl I know was suddenly handed 
a position of executive responsibility in the company 
where she had worked, quietly and efficiently, for sev- 
eral years. I knew her when she wore vague, soft colors, 
dressed her hair becomingly but in an undistinguished 
mass. If I had not known her record I would have 
wondered, with the rest of the world, how anyone so 
gentle and self-effacing could be given control over so 
nany people. 


I: you are tired of your “type” 





Straight hair spells wistful simplicity, 
Maria Corda, star of ** Helenof Troy” 


specialists. 
than a perfect nose, 




















Be Yourself. / 


command the Style and Beauty 
Personality is more 
chins are what 


you make them 


BY HILDEGARDE’ FILLMORE 


McCatv’s Beauty EpIror 


After she had managed the new job successfully for 
a few months I had luncheon with her. I noticed a com- 
plete change in her appearance.:Where she had been 
vague and colorless she was now definite and striking. 
Her tailored suit made good use of the sharp contrast 
of black and white. Instead of being massed on her 
head, her hair. was worn closely cut under her smart 
little hat. And with it all she stayed the same lovely, 
sensitive creature I knew, though the sharp lines of her 
silhouette, the well-defined quality of her whole appear- 
ance, would have thrown a stranger off. This girl across 
the luncheon table could give orders convincingly and 
expect them to be carried out. And the wonderful thing 
to me was that she had not hardened at all; on the con- 
trary I could see how her natural sweetness made it 
easy for her to follow up her executive commands with 
a sympathy and understanding which won her subordi- 
nates’ hearts. Because circumstances demanded it she 





Upcurled locks, a bright glance bring 
vivacity into Maria Corda’s face 


had changed her type in externals; 
but she was much too wise to try to 
alter her true and appealing nature. 

Only a few of us play but one kind 
of part in this world through many 
years; we are constantly called upon 
to change. And I’m certain that per- 
sonal failure of many kinds may be 
traced to an inability to adapt one’s 
self to the new play into which Life 
has thrust us. 

You'll find a gamut of types to 
choose from; some -of them out of 
your range, others which you can 
adapt to suit your own needs. Re- 
member that any change, however 
slight, should make you more effect- 
ive in the réle you are called upon to 
play. Begin with your hair, because 
of all your physical attributes it is 
most susceptible to change. 

Look at the pictures in magazines, 
in beautiful advertisements and in 
the rotogravure sections; choose a 
new type then try to duplicate her 
coiffure. Silly? Not at ali. One of the 
loveliest women I know confessed 
that she kept a little file of clippings 
to refer to when she began to get dis- 
satisfied with her appearance. 

Discard every bit of jewelry that is 
inharmonious—even if it is an heir- 
loom. Wait till the perfect costume 
and the perfect occasion arises to 
wear it. If you like quaint things 

wear them, in moderation, but don’t expect the world 

to call you smart if you combine quaint ciothes with 
modern jewelry or modern clothes with oldtime 
trinkets. If you like the simple things of life, avoid 
over-elaborate clothes and ways of wearing your hair. 

If you want to carry with you the breath of out- 
doors, take the lovely, soft tweedy sports materials: the 
colors of the earth and sky, browns, greens, blues and 
sunset hues. And if your life demands that you suggest 
elegance, then be very sure that the materials you 
choose and the accessories that go with them are truly 
elegant, not just showy and glittery. Then consider 
make-up. Nowadays there are only two main types of 
make-up in use by smart women. One is the use of 
creamy or slightly ochre powder without cheek rouge 
and a fairly brilliant lipstick. This is appropriate to the 
dark-haired, metropolitan type who wishes to be strik- 
ing rather than pretty. The other is a completely nat- 
ural make-up. 

The world of beauty is full of all sorts of preparations _ 
and accessories which will make you almost literally, a 
new person. If you’re tired of your old self, if you’re 
called upon to play a brand new rdle, if you want more 
variety in your life—you can change your type. 





NLY $5.15! And you can do 

all your every-day baking 
in Pyrex ovenware. Bake hun- 
dreds of recipes in these 10 Pyrex 
dishes that are so cleverly pat- 
terned you can use them for 
dozens of different foods. 


They Bake So Much Better 


All foods bake better in Pyrex 
dishes than in metal. It’s the way 
Pyrex ware stores up heat in it- 
self—then distributes it evenly to 
the food within, baking every 
part, crust, sides, center, equally 
well, clear through. 




















Only half the dishwashing, too. 
For of course your Pyrex baking 
dishes are also serving dishes. They 
retain heat, keep second helpings 
piping hot. They never discolor food; 





PIECES 








Casserole; pie 

plate; utilitydish; 

bread pan; 6 cus- 

tard cups—only 
$5.15. 


$ 4 is buys enough PYREX 
dishes for all your 
every-day baking 


affect taste; crackle or craze. Need 
no scouring. Last for years. 


And a Pyrex outfit for this better 


baking, hotter, 
quicker serving—is 
only $5.15! Take 
this list to your 
hardware or depart- 
ment store today. 


This is the 
$5.15 List 


Covered casserole, either 
No. 623 round, No. 653 
square, No. 633 oval, or 


_No. 643 shallow in the medium size. . 
Utility dish, No. 231—medium size........ 1.00 





ae ve 


Pyrex Nursing Bottles 

at all drug stores. 

Narrow Neck or Wide 
Mouth. 8 ounces 





Six custard cups, No. 410, 3-oz. size. . .60 
Pie plate, No. 209—medium size......... .90 
Loaf pan, No. 212—medium size........... .90 

This Economical Baking equipment . . . $5.15 


(All prices slightly higher in West and Canada) 


Every piece of Pyrex Ovenware is 
guaranteed for 2 years against break- 


age from oven heat. 





Send 4c for this Sample Pyrex Custard Cup 


This coupon not good after August, 1928 
















Send Today © Corning, New York 
For this coupon, 
with 4c in stamps, ind Pyrex ovenware. 
we will send one ; 


Name 


», CORNING GLASS WORKS, Dept. D-2. 


- Enélosed find 4c in stamps to cover partial? 
cost of mailing one sample custard cup of gen- 





sample custard cup 
of genuine Pyrex 












ovenware — only 








one cup to a family. 


Trade-mark ‘*PYREX"’ 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 










eS .... “Se 


Please print name 







in stamps 


for this sample Pyrex 


Custard Cup 





Photo by Barron Callen,N.Y. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 
The Bosey of Child Health 


BY CHARLES GILMORE KERLEY, M. D. 


Author of: Short Talks With Young Mothers, Fic. 


HICKEN POX is one of the 
minor diseases among the trans- 
missible group and is ordinarily 

of little consequence other than that 
of an annoyance. It keeps the child in- 
doors and of course away from schooi. 
No age is exempt; it may occur in the 
young infant, as with the other con- 
tagious diseases, it is transmitted by 
contact. That it may be transferred by 
an intermediary such as a second per- 
son, a book, or a toy is possible though 
probably of rare occurrence. The 
micro-organism which causes the dis- 
ease has never been isolated—in this 
respect it resembles mumps and 
measles. The period of incubation is 
longer than others of the contagious 
group, ranging from eighteen to 
twenty-five days. In the majority of 
my cases twenty-one days have inter- 
vened between the exposure and the 
development of the characteristic rash. 
Pronounced prodromal symptoms such 
as high fever, vomiting and prostration 
are unusual. There is a slight elevation 
of the temperature—101°—102°F., 
and loss of appetite. The first sign of 
the disease however is usually discov- 
ered upon undressing the child—when 
the characteristic eruption will be 
noticed in the form of small red pap- 
ules one here and there scattered over 
the skin surface. On others the rash 
resembles small drops of water sprink- 
led carelessly over the skin. Close in- 
spection will show that the eruption is 
surrounded by small circular reddened 
areas. 

The rash may appear upon any por- 
tion of the body. The back, chest and 
abdomen are the parts ordinarily in- 
vaded early. There are usually a few 
spots on the mucous membrane of the 
mouth and in most cases the scalp is a 
favorable site for the eruption. The 
rash in a moderately severe or severe 
case appears in successive crops. The 
fluid is absorbed from the vesicles in a 
day or two and a dark colored crust or 
scab is formed. The crusts fall off in a 
week or two leaving a reddish skin 


area, sometimes there is a destruction 
of the superficial skin which leaves a 
temporary scar. The severity of the 
disease varies greatly—there may be 
but two or three vesicles or the rash 
may be so severe that a gangrenous 
dermatitis with fatal results will be the 
outcome. 

I have seen three cases of this na- 
ture in poorly nourished young in- 
fants; erysipelis is also a possible com- 
plication but a rare one. Now and 
then one sees a case in which furunc- 
ulosis develops and produces a pro- 
tracted convalescence. Complications 
however are extremely rare if the case 
is properly managed. During the erup- 
tive stage the child should be kept in 
bed at least until the crusts have 
formed. The daily bath is omitted, 
careful sponging of the body with a 
solution of boracic acid two heaping 
tablespoonfuls to one-half gallon of 
water will answer the requirements of 
cleanliness. Care should be exercised 
to avoid rupturing the vesicles. The 
symptoms most complained of by a 
child with chicken pox is the itching 
which is present to a greater or lesser 
degree in all cases. After the sponging 
and at other times the affected areas 
may be annointed with the following 
ointment with a view of relieving the 
itching: 


Menthol—gr. 10 
Powdered Boracic Acid—gr. 100 
Cold cream—oz. 2 


The ointment does much to relieve 
the itching and is of value in prevent- 
ing local skin infection through 
scratching. The child should not be 
allowed out of doors until the crusts 
have fallen and the skin is clear. 

Mumps and German Measles both 
affect the runabout and school child. 
Infants and very young children rarely 
have mumps. But it is a disease that 
may be more readily carried than any 
other of the contagious diseases, by a 
toy, playthings, book or another person. 
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} you can have 
twice 
as much silver 











T is a lot, isn’t it?—twice as much silver. 

But you can have it. Indeed you can! 

Why a 34-piece set costs only ..... 

-- + but let us tell you about it first— 

It’s the famous Wm. Rogers & Son Silver 

(and, of course, you know what that means}). 

But did you know that every piece is not only 

heavily plated with pure silver, but the pieces 

you use most are reinforced with extra silver- 
plate where the hardest wear comes? . 


And each piece bears an unlimited time 
guarantee. Unlimited, mind you! If, at any 
time (in fifteen, twenty, thirty years, or as 
long as you have it), you are dissatisfied with 
the service the silver gives, it will be replaced. 

Now, from what you know 
of fine plated ware, what 
would you think such a 34- 


M.ROGERS & SON Fests 
: probably guess twice its price 


Silverplate 
THE PLATE WITH THE UNLIMITED TIME GUARANTEE 


2 INTERNATIONAI 


SILVER CO. €3 


—most women do. Yet the 
set, as pictured here, costs 
only $20.25. 

For the difference between 
$20.25 and what you would ex- 
pect to pay for such a set you 





can have salad forks, butter spreaders, 
bouillon spoons, iced-tea spoons and serving 
pieces — pieces so necessary to have... and 
that you can have by choosing Wm. Rogers 
& Son Silver! 


And the patterns—are they beautiful? The 
pictures answer that. And whether you select 
Triumph (shown above) or Mayfair, you'll 
sense the appreciation your guests show for 
your good taste every time you entertain. 
There may be a little envy, too, over a table 
that has such ample silver service—for you 
will have twice as much, you know. 


See both these stunning patterns at your 
jeweler’s. You'll find them in sets of from 20 
to 86 pieces (as well as open stock). And 
you'll be delighted at the ease with which 
you can own all the silver you’ve wanted. 
But remember 


—don’t say “Rogers” 
—say “Wm. Rogers & Son.” 


Won’t you write for our booklet “How to select twice 
as much silver?” It shows every possible assortment 
that can be bought with from $9.75 to $79.00. (Prices 
slightly higher in Canada.) Address Wm. Rogers 
Mfg. Co., Dept. M-5, Meriden, Conn. 
















A letter from 
Miss Neva Lamb of 
Pocatello, Idaho 


Dear Sirs: 


When I was a little girl we chil- 
dren argued and joked over choking 
on tooth-powders, and eating tooth- 
paste. When Mother learned about 
Pebeco Tooth Paste, she bought 
that kind for us all to use. It did not 
taste like candy, or gum, but we 
liked the wholesome, salty taste. 

Ever since then, for twenty years, 
I have used Pebeco. I like it be- 
cause it cleans thoroughly, and 
leaves a fresh, cool taste; and be- 
cause it keeps my mouth and gums 
healthy; and because it keeps the 
mouth glands young. _ 

I am now twenty-six years old. I 
have good, sound, white teeth, that 
are much admired. Last July, I 
went to a dentist for the first time 
in my life. My teeth had no cavi- 
ties—are 100% sound. 


(Signed) Neva Lams 








You smile 
with gay assurance ~ 


Your mouth 
sweet +77 
your teeth 
sparkling 


H°” delightful to know that 
your teeth are white and 
healthy, your breath sweet! 

The special salt in Pebeco gives 
you that joyous assurance. For it 
summons the mouth fluids. They 
bathe the teeth, between the teeth, 
the whole mouth. Food acids 
which cause decay and bad breath 
are briskly neutralized. 

A famous physician found that 
the chief cause of tooth trouble 
was a slowing up of these useful 
mouth fluids. He developed 
Pebeco’s formula to keep them 
active. 

Discover for yourself how 
healthy Pebeco keeps your mouth 
and how white and sparkling your 
teeth. The good- morning feel- 
ing Pebeco gives your mouth 
starts the day gayly and lasts for 
hours. The bedtime brushing pro- 
tects your teeth for the night. 


Made by Pebeco, Inc., a division of 
Lehn & Fink Products Company. Sole 
distributors, Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloom- 
field, N. J. Distributed in Canada by 
Lehn & Fink {Canada} Limited. 


Free Offer: 


Send coupon today 
for generous tube 








Keeps 


the mouth 
young.. 8 





Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. J-23, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Send me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco 
Tooth Paste. 


Peewee eee ereee 
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Sta 
THIS COUPON NOT GOOD AFTER MAY, 1929 
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“SHOW YOUR PASSPORT!" 


BY MARY BERKELEY FINKE 
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Formerly in American Consular Service at Bremen 


immediately after the war with 

the attendant unrest and dissatis- 
factions of a war-ridden people, thou- 
sands upon thousands of whom wished 
to emigrate to other lands, ably dem- 
onstrated the necessity for the estab- 
lishment of the present passport and 
visa regulations, now in force through- 
out the entire world. America does not 
require that its own citizens be in 
possession of passports either in leav- 
ing or entering the United States. But 
in the matter of aliens, its passport 
regulations and requirements are very 
strict. Foreign countries are equally 
stringent in carrying out the provi- 
sions in force for Americans entering 
their countries. It is quite essential, 
therefore, that the prospective travel- 
ler arm himself with a passport and 
secure all necessary visas before at- 
tempting a conquest of lands unknown. 

Passports are issued upon applica- 
tion and such applications must be 
made in person. For this purpose, pass- 
port agencies have been established in 
New York City, Boston, Chicago, New 
Orleans, San Francisco and Seattle. In 
cases where it would be a necessary 
hardship for the applicant to appear in 
person at any of the above cities, ap- 
plication may also be filed with the 
clerk of any United States district 
court or with the clerk of any State 
court authorized by law to naturalize 
aliens. Under no condition, in this 
country, may application be made by 
mail. 

The essential requirements when 
making application are documents 
showing proof of citizenship, an identi- 
fying witness, photographs, a previous 
passport if issued since January 2, 
1918, and the fee of $10.00. 

It is obvious that the best proof of 
citizenship for a native born citizen is 
a birth or baptismal certificate. But 
sometimes it is impossible to secure 
such certificates. Here the State De- 
partment permits an alternative in that 
the applicant may submit an affidavit 
showing his place and date, or approxi- 
mate date, of birth. The applicant, 
however, may not make out such an 
affidavit himself. It must be made out 
by either parent, brother or sister or 
some other relative, preferably an old- 
er person, and it must be sworn to be- 
fore a notary public and clearly state 
how the knowledge was acquired. 

A naturalized citizen must furnish 
the official naturalization certificate. 
One who claims citizenship through the 


"Tim chaotic conditions in Europe 





naturalization of a husband or parent 
must show the certificate of that per- 
son. Where complications arise in 
establishing the exact status of citizen- 
ship the applicant should first write to 
Passport Department, Department of 
State, Washington, D. C., for specific 
information. 

Two passport photographs, about 
3 x 3 inches in size upon a light back- 
ground, are needed. You may use 3 
group picture if you are included in 
your husband’s passport, or your chil- 
dren included in yours. It might be 
advisable to provide yourself with 
more than the required two, for : 
number of countries ask for photo- 
graphs in connection with visa appli- 
cations. 

Passports, as now issued, are valid 
for two years in all countries and may 
not be extended beyond that time 
The one exception to this rule is in the 
case of teachers, whose passports may 
be extended for a further period o 
two years, or four years in all. A pass: 
port may include the wife and mina 
children of an applicant, in case 
where the applicant intends leaving o 
returning to the United States with his 
family. 

Passports are usually issued withit 
five days from the date of application, 
but it would be advisable for you ti 
file your application approximately tw 
weeks before your intended departure 

In the following countries, no visa i 
required on American passports: Be: 
gium, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Li 
beria, Mexico, Panama and Switzer 
land. 

In the following, visas are require! 
but passports will be visaed withov! 
fee: Costa Rica, Denmark, Icelani 
Germany, Japan, Salvador and Swe 
den. 

These countries require visas all 
the fee for American passports is give! 
in each case:— 

Albania, $10.00; Argentina, $3.00 
Austria, $2.00 (for each person) ; Be 
livia, $1.50; Brazil, $2.20; Bulgari 
$2.10; Chile, $5.00; China, $2.00: 
Columbia, $7.00; Czechoslovaki 
$10.00; Danzig, visas are not neces 
sary for Danzig if entrance is made bi 
sea, if entry is made by way of th 
Polish Corridor or by way of Germat 
the Polish or German visa is neces 
sary; Ecuador, $2.00; Egypt, $10.00 
Esthonia, $10.00; Finland, $10.00 
France, $10.00; Great Britain, $10.00: 
Greece, $10.00; Guatemala, $12.00 

[Continued on page 74] 
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(SD OUR hot tub or cold shower Sives you, such a glori- 


ous feeling of tingling cleanliness Pere but the after- 


“© 3% Exquisite Vivaudou 
Mavis Toiletries 
a Let the satisfaction you find in 





Vivaudou Mavis Talcum for the Whole Family 





shower of V ivaudou Mavis Talcum adds a still more 
delightful sense of well-being Cds of soothing comfort and 


personal daintiness. For a fragrant film of Mavis banishes 


all sticky dampness ++» protects your skin ee and makes 
clothes feel comfortably a part of you. And the Mavis 


fragrance is a safeguard against the odors of perspiration. 
You'll find the Mavis Shower a real luxury nie, i yet at 


so small a cost! 


Test Vivaudou Mavis Talcum for Yourself 


You and every member of your family will never be with- 
out the daily comfort and luxury of Vivaudou Mavis if 


you will give it one trial_—one test. Com- 
pare it with the most expensive talcums 
made, and you will find it smoother 
and softer than any of them! And you ll 
like the Mavis fragrance, too... it’s so 


delicate, refined and distinctive. 


NEW YORK 


VIVAU DOU 


MAQS 


TOILETRIES 
V. VIVAUDOU, INC. 


CHICAGO PARIS TORONTO 





Hi! 
The use of Vivaudou 
Mavis Toiletries 
adds so much to your 


personal charm and 
daintyattractiveness. 


LOS ANGELES 


Mavis Talcum lead you'to the use 
of still other Mavis Toiletries. The 
full line is at your dealer’s— all 
supreme in quality —all fragrant 
with the captivating Mavis Dodeie. 
Those most essential to your com- 
fort and charm are listed below. 





Mavis Face Powder—Marvelously soft 
and fine, conferring a transparent youth- 
ful bloom and freshness. It adheres won- 
derfully... even on a windy day. In 
shades to blend perfectly with every 
complexion. 






Mavis Rouge—A NEW Rouge Com- 

pact...conveniently wafer-thin ... dainty 

and charmingly decorative. Mavis Rouge 

eprende smoothly and evenly, bestowing 

the glowing tints of youth and beauty. 

In shades to give a natural, radiant col- 
oting to every type. 





Mavis Lipstickh—A NEW Lipstick, bril- 
liantly gay in red enamel and gold—as 
warm, rich and charming as the tint it 
imparts to your lips. In shades for all 
types and colorings. ..or to match your 
rouge. 














Mavis Toilet Water—A few drops make 
our bath delightfully refreshing and 
uxurious, and impart to the entire per- 

son a delicate, lingering fragrance. ..the 

perfect beginning for the most feminine 
of toilettes. 


vivayood 
ASTRINGENT 





Mavis Astringent Cream—Quickly erad- 
icates wrinkles and ‘crows’ feet” . . . am 
A leaves the skin smooth, firm, soft and 
alluring. Its daily use will bid defiance to 
4} the tell-tale lines which so soon 
destroy beauty. 
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Wholesome! 
food 





OR YOUNGSTER or grown-up— 

for between meals or a real lunch 
—no matter what the condition or 
occasion may be—here’s real food, 
appetizing and wholesome. A double- 
decked sandwich with a generous 
spreading of Beech-Nut Peanut 


Butter in between the slices. Sub- 
stantial nourishment and food that’s 
readily digested. 


Set it before a child with a xeen ap- 
petite and there won’t be a crumb 
left. Children love this Beech-Nut 
filling. And it’s right that they should. 
For there’s real nutriment in it, a 
food value that’s definite. Satisfying 
and energy-giving. And not one whit 
less good for grown people. This 
sandwich, a glass of milk, and an 
apple make a healthful meal. 


As to the quality of this famous 
Beech-Nut brand, we like to believe 
that no other is quite as good. At 
any rate, many people prefer it above 
all others. And we think you'll like 
it too. Won’t you try it? 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut 
Butter 
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t in the series on building a small house 


S6ADVENTURES IN HOME BUILDING 


RANK was using a 
F lawn roller on the 

front lawn-to-be. 
He had planted grass 
seed and although it was 
late September he hoped 
the lawn would get a 
good start before Spring. 

Helen was busy inside 
the house sweeping out 
the last bits of dirt left 
by the workmen. “Broom 
clean” is all that the 
specifications had said, 
but broom clean did not satisfy the 
proud new housekeeper. Every room 
had to be spick and span and ready 
for the furniture. Windows must be 
shining and the newly swept floors had 
to be covered with a protecting cover 
of heavy paper before the movers car- 
ried in the furniture. 

Frank had called the electric light 
company but their representative had 
not yet come. He had provided some 
candles, however, in case the current 
was not turned on for the first night 
in the new house. The electric light 
man and the furniture vans arrived 
simultaneously. The furniture was un- 
loaded while Helen diligently guarded 
the front hall and stair against bumps 
and scratches to either furniture or 
walls, and Frank helped unload some 
of the smaller articles. Beds were put 
up, the pieces of furniture distributed 
about the house to rooms in which 
they were ultimately to go. Some of 
the smaller pteces were unpacked and 
they were soon settled sufficiently to 
spend the first night in their own home. 

The next morning, on awakening, 
Frank reached for the electric switch 
at the side of his bed which turned on 
the power and started the coffee per- 
colator in the dining room. He then 
got up and enjoyed a nice warm 
shower, the heated water coming auto- 
matically from the instantaneous gas 
heater that had been installed for Sum- 
mer use, When the furnace was in use, 
hot water would be obtained from a 
heater attached to the steam boiler and 
the automatic gas heater could be 
turned off. 

Breakfast was soon ready in the 
sparkling little kitchen. The wood- 
work in this room was of soft gray, 
bright blue and gray curtains hung at 
the windows, the high sink had a 
single long water spout that could be 
turned in a half circle on a radius of 





Ghe house is finished! 
Long may the family 
thrive with 
comfort and conveniences 


BY RHYS NORTH 


about one foot. This supplied either 
hot or cold water. 

Helen had been working on cur- 
tains for the rest of the house for the 
past month and was eager to get them 
up to see if the effect she had anti- 
cipated would be achieved. By after- 
noon the rooms began to look like a 
home and the two tired people were 
ready to gloat over their new abode. 
The afternoon sun shone in through 
the casement. windows and sent a soft 
glow over the polished surface of the 
waxed oak floors. The rich colors in 
Helen’s hangings, which were of heavy 
cretonne, reflected the wall tints. Sheer 
cream colored glass curtains next to 
the windows would go up later but for 
the present the draperies gave the 
room a livable atmosphere. 

The beams in the living room were 
solid hewn chestnut logs. There were 
only two full beams spanning the room 
with half beams at the ends, and all 
beam lines were carried vertically 
down to the base by means of a half 
timber treatment. The mantel shelf 
was a four-foot oak plank. Diagon- 
ally placed timbers added an interest- 
ing note above this and the stones 
fitted in between were smaller than 
those of the main fireplace. Frank re- 
marked that the flue was a full one- 
eighth of the area of the opening of 
the fireplace and that the chimney 
drew perfectly. He also added that the 
throat and damper of the chimney were 
all of steel right up to where the flue 
began. 

The vertical half timbers had black 
iron brackets with electric candle fix- 
tures, while hanging from the beams 
above were little iron bell-shaped re- 
flectors to carry out the idea of the 
old-fashioned smoke protector. 


its modern 





The sunporch windows 
were to the east and 
south and were high 
enough for a row of book 
cases beneath. There was 
no library and since they 
had planned to heat the 
sunporch, they had de- 
cided to keep most of 
their books there. 

The dining room, 
though small, allowed 
plenty of space for the 
necessary furniture. The 
windows were placed high on the wall 
and the space below could be utilized. 

From the back passageway where 
there was a tiny lavatory, it was easy 
to reach the main stairs again and con- 
tinue up to the second floor. Here the 
hangings echoed the tints they had 
chosen for the walls. The sewing room 
was small but there was ample room 
for a single cot and a chiffonier, if it 
were to be considered as a maid’s room 
or an emergency guest room when the 
little electric sewing machine was not 
in use. The walls, ceiling and trim 
were all painted the same color, a pale 
green, which added a restfulness and 
served to enlarge the appearance of 
the tiny room. The hangings offered 
the only contrast. Besides the sewing 
machine there was a small ironing 
board folded into the door of a shallow 
closet which held odds and ends of 
sewing equipment, a small electric 
pressing iron, the darning basket and 
a dress form. 

The three bedrooms were light and 
airy with cross ventilation and plenty 
of closet space. The stairs to the at- 
tic were movable and disappearing. 

When wanted, this arrangement of 
steps could be pulled down from the 
hall ceiling. This attic was built for 
storage use only and at a touch the 
stairs could slide back into the panel. 

Peeping from an upstairs window 
the front yard lay revealed. The little 
gate at the right front of. the house 
led down steps to a path which con- 
tinued down the slope to the brook, 
where eventually a bridge would take 
it to the other side. This path was to 
be one of the axes of the garden lay- 
out, while the other path would be 
perpendicular to it, running north and 
south between the house and the 
brook. 

Mr. Truart had already helped them 

Continued on page 66| 
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For families like yours 


N thousands of homes like yours with families like yours and prob- 
lems like yours, the Nesco Kerosene Cook Stove is lightening and 
shortening the duties of the home maker. Faster cooking is saving the 
home maker's time—easier cooking saves her strength—better cooking 
stimulates zestful, healthful appetites and a happier household rejoices 
in the completeness and goodness of the meal hours. 


Charming in design, sturdy of construction, mechanically perfect, 
the fourteen models of Nesco Kerosene Cook Stoves provide a wide 
selection ranging from deluxe four and five burner types with built-in 
ovens, to smaller models using Nesco portable ovens. 

They vary in size and number of burners and char- 
acter of enameling and finish but they are all essen- 
tially and unmistakably Nesco quality and Nesco 
principle—the best that can be produced. 

Oh you'll love the Nesco! See it demonstrated at 
your hardware store. Compare it with any kerosene 
stove you are familiar with. Remember that more 
than a million Nesco burners are today serving the 
needs of American homes everywhere. 

NATIONAL ENAMELING & StampiInG Co., INC. 


Executive Offices: 425 East Water Street 


Factories and Branches: Milwaukee, St. Louis, New York, Baltimore, Chicago, 
Granite City, Ill., New Orleans, Philadelpbia. Licensed Canadian Nesco Kerosene Stove 


burning. No cutting. 
Manufacturers: Dominion Stove and Foundry Co., Penetanguishene, Ontario, Canada 


Any of the booklets described below . 
will be mailed you free ot charge if you 
will check and mail the coupon below. 








MILWAUKEE, WIS. Nesco patented Rockweave 


ick of wire-cored woven 
asbestos, selvage edged. Non- 





Kerosene COOK STOVES Gasoline 


= es 
NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc., 425 East Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. O Nesco Recipes 
Check booklets you wish and write your name and address and dealer’s name on margin of this page. 


= ees en 68 oe oe ee ee oe ee ee oe oe oe ee oe, 
O  Nesco Kerosene Cook Stoves 


GAS — 
without gas mains! 


Wherever you live the Nesco 
Gasoline Cook Stove brings to 
your kitchen and for your con- 
venience the advantages and 
pleasures of city gas stoves—with- 
out gas mains. 

Simplicity of operation is the 
foundation of its country-wide 
success. 


It lights with a match and ina 
space of time measured in seconds 
you have an intensely hot gas 
cooking flame. 

There is yet another and, to all 
women, vitally important feature 
of the new Nesco Gasoline Cook 
Stove — Independent Burner 
Control which permits burners ° 
to be used at will without affect- 
ing the degree of heat or height 
of flame of any burner in use. 

If you would know the advan- 
tages and beauty and unequalled 
simplicity of operation of this 
great gasoline cook stove, ask 
your dealer for a practical dem- 
onstration. It will be very much 
worth your while. Send cou- 

pon for illustrated folder. 












Mail this Coupon 


0 Nesco Gasoline Cook Stoves 
Dept. 11-5 ! 








Huge yellow pines frame the vista of Lake A veewloel 































Next summer...a trip abroad 
in your own America 


O OTHER section of the nation, 

perhaps no one other part of the 
world, presents so much to make a va- 
cation pay dividends of lasting joy as 
Southern California. Within a few 
miles or a iew hours of Los Angeles’ 
exquisite new City Hall is everything 
the Alps, Riviera, Sahara or Capri 
can offer! 


Think of it—the amazing High Sierra 
country that rivals Switzerland; a 
Riviera-like coastline extending 271 
miles to the Mexican line; a desert as 
fascinating as Sahara; and _ islands 
emerging from the ocean as intriguing 
as Capri! 


Truly, this is your dream 
land—right here in America! 
And, to it all, Los Angeles is 
the gateway. Every road leads 
to romance, adventure, mystery 
—to uncommon, luring enter- 
tainment. You will always be 
going somewhere—beaches, 
mountains, orange groves, 
mountain lakes like Arrowhead 
and Big Bear, palm-lined can- 
yons, Old Spanish Missions, 
“Symphonies under the Stars,” 
movie-land! 


No rain will mar a single 
moment of your summer visit. 
Day temperatures are moder- 
ate, with low humidity. You 
will sleep under blankets at 
night. Bring light wraps—sure. 








Los Angeles is the Pacific Coast me- 
tropolis. It is delightfully metropolitan. 
Luxurious hotels—and moderate priced 
ones—great theatres, restaurants, amuse- 
ments of every description. Los Angeles 
County is rich in natural resources. 
Last yezr its agricultural products ap- 
proximated $95,000,000. 


Here is the Outdoor Sports Capital, 
with San Diego, Santa Ana, Riverside, 
San Bernardino, Ventura and Santa 
Barbara all joining Los Angeles in the 
wealth of offerings of open air pleas- 
ures. Close by are 65 ever green golf 
courses, tennis courts everywhere, 
mountain bridle paths, ocean 
—lake—upland fishing, near- 
by mile-high mountains. 


And, the beaches! A short 
ride from Los Angeles and 
you are in the midst of the 
“Riviera,” with delightful 
ocean-side cities. Santa Mon- 
ica, Long Beach, La Jolla, La- 
guna, Balboa and a dozen 
others present you the keenest 
of aquatic sports. 

Consult your nearest rail- 

way ticket agent immediately 
about special low rate fares, 
May 15 until October 31, and 
about reservations. 
. Fill in and mail the coupon 
‘— at once for an authentic 52- 
page vacation book. Start mak- 
ing plans now. 


Souther I Cali ornia 


“cA trip abroad in your own America!” 








a 
All-Year Club of Southern California, Dept. T-5, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Please send me your free booklet about South- [| Los Angeles C) Santa Barbara 
ern California vacations. Also booklets telling 1) Los Angeles Sports T} San Diego 
especially of the attractions and opportunities in {) San Bernardino OC) Riverside 
the countries which I have checked. O) Orange 0 Ventura 
Si tiast<th dothentins ebb shadeedds -sinapitekideniensenns ted siandaiiaaa bids itis tine cde ataen wine 


Street.... 


plan the planting around the house it- 
self. The field stone running up into 
the side walls, made the house look 
like an outgrowth of its surroundings 
nd the planting was planned to en- 
hance this effect. 

The shrubs he had suggested for this 
purpose were the laurel, rhododendron 
and barberry bushes, while small pine 
trees could be used to shoot up higher 
and break the monotony of any large 
exterior wall expanses. For permanence 
the slower growing English or Boston 
ivies should be planted on the sunny 
sides of the house, but for immediate 
results the morning glory, Virginia 
creeper or any 
of the rose 











that they outlive change of style and 
furnishing vogues. She wanted her 
drapery materials sunfast and laundry 
proof; she wanted the curtain mate- 
rials which were to bear the brunt 
of sunshine and dust from the garden 
and road, to be easily tubbed and 
quickly and smoothly ironed and long 
of life. She wanted the rugs to not only 
be decorative additions to the rooms 
in which they were to be used but 
also the kind which are not easily 
tracked, which submit to the vacuum 
cleaner and the broom with good grace 
and which will withstand the years 
of tracking by the members of her 

household and 

its guests and 





rambler _ varie- 


perhaps of its 





ties can be 
started. With 
the proper trel- 
lis, wisteria and 
clematis would 
be excellent. 


To a New House 


By EpirH LOMBARD SQUIRES 


Doorstep, lintel, welcoming hall, 


children and 
dogs. 

She was al- 
ready planning 
the budget 
which would 
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[Continued from page 64] 








The steps 
and walks of 
the garden were 
all to be made 
of flat field 
stones with 
grass patches 





Guard each eager, glad foot-fall, 

Living room with glowing fire 

Hold bright years that will not 
tire, 

Staircase with your friendly way 

Lead our tired feet each day. 

House so new, so quick to learn 








permit her to 
equip the laun- 
dry and kitch- 
en with the 
newest in la- 
bor-saving de- 
vices. Washing 

















between. The Memories to love or spurn, machines were 
bridge _was to Keep us through this first more simple in 
be rustic in ap- night’s gloam- design than 
pearance, but | Help us make you into home! ever. before; 
whether of field good models 
stone or of | | showed _ either 
cedar had not iL — =) a low, effective 


yet been de- 
cided. 

Helen’s general idea was to have 
some small low bordering plants along 
the walks and have the larger plants 
back these up. Beyond this, perhaps as 
a final background, some of the larger 
shrubs. Above all, she wanted a gar- 
den which would always be interest- 
ing and in bloom as much as possible. 

They discussed the type of bridge 
to be used. Stone would be effective 
but would cost more than wood due to 
the engineering problems involved in 
arching the brook. A rustic wood 
bridge seemed the most sensible, with 
its side rails constructed so that vines 
could climb over them. This, Frank 
could undoubtedly build himself. 

There were possibilities of damming 
the brook and forming a little pool. If 
not large enough for swimming, it cer- 
tainly could be used as a lily pad gar- 
den or as the center for a group of 
marsh flowers. 

Helen could visualize it all, the 
paths, the bridge, the sun-dial, the riot 
of bright flowers—a beautiful minia- 
ture estate—but its accomplishment 
would be a slow task she knew. The 
house itself stood complete but for a 
few minor details of furniture ar- 
rangement and accessories to be added 
from time to time. 

Before making final changes in the 
furnishing plan Helen studied all the 
new decorating books she could find 
at the library and in the shops. She 
poured over old piles of magazines 
studying the pictures of the fine in- 
teriors and reading the articles on vari- 
ous phases of home making. She visit- 
ed department stores to study displays 
of new drapery materials and uphol- 
stery fabrics; she lingered in the rug 
department comparing chenilles with 
axminsters and eyeing the piles of 
Orientals with envy. She knew that one 
or two fine Oriental rugs go a long way 
in making a home attractive. She knew 
that if good things are bought and 
placed in a house, and if they are in the 
general taste of the house and harmo- 
nious with its style and with each other 


easily managed 

wringer, or 

else they were the centrifugal dryer 
types ...a matter of choice, because 
both types wash and rinse and dry a 
thousands times more easily than the 
old fashioned noisy, rumbling machines 
in use a few years ago. Then this 
housekeeper realized that ironing ma- 
chines had long ago outlived the name 
of “mangle.” New ironers were as sim- 
ple as the washing machines; small, 
compact easily handled and capable 
with their open ends and cleverly ad- 
justed heating arrangement for ironing 
not only the flat pieces but also the dif- 
ficult shirts, aprons, ruffled blouses and 
fancy pieces. Of course she wanted an 
electric hand iron too for additional 
work and eventually she planned to 
have one of the enclosed, heated dryers 
so effective in Winter or anytime of 
the year when the weather is bad. 
Meanwhile she was investing in one of 
the smart collapsible clothes trees, be- 
sides the handy built-in-the-wall iron- 
ing board and a host of small acces 
sories for the laundry supply cabinet. 
In the kitchen, the adequate elec- 
tric wiring already promised the ut- 
most in service. But while she wanted 
some electrical cookery, she also want- 
ed a gas range and so one of the fine 
white and gray enamel ranges, equip- 
ped with automatic oven control wasin- 
stalled, a small electric fireless cooker 
next to it, and for occasional use one 
of the complete electric beating and 
mixing machines. The coffee was al 
ways made in the electric percolator, 
the refrigerator was an electrically 
operated one, quiet and efficient. Her 
supply cupboard gleamed with shining 
aluminum, gay blue enameled ware, 4 


few sturdy cast aluminum and iro® 


pieces and the somber, useful iron pots 
so essential for certain kinds of cook- 
ery 


not bought zt one time. Helen plannet 
her budget and gradually added the 
necessary pieces, watching their house 
grow in charm and comfort as the 
months rolled by. 


Of course all of this equipment wai & 
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oull like them 
when youre 
hungry ~ and 
they'll make 
you hungry, 
too! : 






Molded Rice 
& Peaches 


‘But remember ~ only the 
reputation of the label can insure the 
canned fruit quality you want 


That’s why it’s so important to insist on Det 
Monte—and be certain you get this dependable 
brand! You know its reputation—and the reputa- 
tion of the canner behind it. 


When you specify Det Monte, you are always 
sure in advance of getting exactly that uniform, high 
quality you want—tree ripened fruits from the 
world’s finest orchards—and packed in just the 
proper richness of syrup. Always delicious and tempt- 
ing in flavor, no matter when or where you buy. 


And what’s true of Det Monte Fruits is just as 
true of vegetables and prepared foods. The same 
experience, the same skill and care, go into the 
canning of them all. Det Monte always offers the 
convenient, practical way to add new freshness and 
variety to everyday meals—and the dependable, 
economical road to quality—every time. 





PEACHES 
DEL 


IT PAYS TO INSIST IF YOU WANT THE BEST 






Aa 


MONTE 


“THE HANDIEST FRUIT 
ON AMERICA’S PANTRY 
SHELF” — 


say these famous authorities 
—and we think you'll agree 
with their verdid 


For years we have been enthusiastic 
about Det Monte Peaches—their fla- 
vor, their economy, the endless oppor- 
tunity for new variety they bring to 
everyday meals, 

But until we started to prepare our 
new recipe book on Peaches and asked 
the country’s leading food authorities 
for their suggestions, we never fully 
realized how general was this same en- 
thusiasm for Det Monte Peaches in 
all sorts of combinations. 

«*The handiest fruit on America’s 
pantry shelf,’’ said these 
famous cooks—and went 
on to prove it with their 
own easy, economical 


suggestions and recipes. 

As all of them pointed out, 

Det Monte Peaches are 
more than a dessert by them- 
selves—more, even, than a 
tempting ingredient for such 
special peach treats as cob- 
blers, pies, pastries, sherbets, 
salads, etc. 
They are a/so the finest kind of ad- 
dition to almost amy standard dessert 
or salad. They just naturally dress up 
other dishes—with no extra work. 


To make our point clear, serve 
peaches on the meringue of your next 
floating island or in cottage pudding 
batter. Use them in place of apples in 
your next brown betty, on hot ginger- 
bread topped with whipped cream. 
Or try them in the roasting pan with 
fowl]. Or in a jelly roll in place of jelly. 
No matter how well you liked these 
old favorites before, we venture you’ |] 
like them better with peaches. You’ ll 
welcome that new touch of flavor and 
that fresh appeal of fruit. 


And remember, Det Monte 
Peaches are only one of many Det 
Monte Foods—always ready to serve. 
Apricots, Pineapple and Pears; Spin- 
ach, Tomatoes, Asparagus, Peas and 
Corn ; Salmon and Sardines offer just 
as many opportunities for fresher, bet- 
ter menus and shorter kitchen hours, 


FREE MENU SUGGESTIONS 
The new recipe book mentioned above, 
‘*Peaches—11 Food Experts Tell Us How 
To Serve Them,’’ is free—together with 
**The Det Monte Fruit Book.’’ Addreas 
Dept. 621, California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, 
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You'd think it was a coating of jewel dust— 
so brilliant—so scintillating—like the spar- 
kling hues of countless diamonds, emeralds, 
rubies and sapphires, flashing in the sunlight. 

It is the new Rogers “Vogue” finish— 
the latest and most thrilling idea in artistic 
lacquer treatment for new and old tables, 
desks, bookcases, lamps, smoking stands, 
bookracks, etc. The effect is amazing. Yet 
to produce it is very, very easy. Complete 
directions come with every can. 

Simply lacquer the piece with a beautiful 
Rogers color. Half an hour later apply the 


" GACQUER (T 


If scue 60 
~* c._ SUN GLOW 71 


tRY . s 


new “Vogue” finish. Many exquisite varia- 
tions are possible. Merely follow the direc- 
tions. No experience is needed. Anyone can 
do it. Like“Rogers,”’the new‘‘ Vogue” finish— 

Dries While You Wait. Dries smooth 
and hard. Dries free from dust. Dries to 
a tough, durable surface that wears and 
wears and WEARS. You will be more than 
delighted with it. 


26 Rogers Colors 


Rogers Brushing Lacquer comes in 26 ex- 
quisite standard colors, also black, white 


4—F+ 


Also distributed and guaranteed by 


Acme White Lead & Color Works, Detroit, Michigan 
Lincoln Paint & Color Company, Lincoln, Nebraska 
The Martin-Senour Company, Chicago, Illinois 
Peninsular Paint & Varnish Company, Detroit, Michigan 
The Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


YOGUE FINISH | 


——— 


“Money-Back” 
Guaranty 


Try one can of Rogers Brushing Lac- 
quer. If not more than satisfied, return 
whatis left to your dealer. He is author- 
izedto refund the entire purchase price 
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amazing as it is NEW 


ROGERS Vogue finish 


and clear. In addition there are the four 
new Vogue finishes— Platinum Tone, Sun 
Glow, Fairy Green and Fire Glow. 

See your Rogers dealer today. He is the 
only one who carries the new ‘Vogue” 
finishes. You can tell the genuine by the 
name “Rogers” and the distinctive oriental 
can. Rogers Lacquers and Vogue Finishes 
are always sold with our publicly adver- 
tised “Money-Back” Guaranty. 


DETROIT WHITE LEAD WORKS, Detroit, Mich: 


Makers of highest grade 


PAINTS + VARNISHES COLORS LACQUERS 


ORIES os WAM 





“BROSHING 
LACQOER 


© 1928, D.W.L.W, 
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The plain chenille rug is admirable 


, Mich: 


:QUERS 


OPPER - ROSE, 
. s o f t moss- 
green, egg- 
plant color, and a 
whole procession of lus- 
cious browns and taupe 
shades—these are among 
the new and _ interesting 
colors to be reckoned with 
when you buy that long 
coveted rug this Spring. 

What shall be its size and hue? Shall 
it be in a solid color, or shall it show 
the subtle charm of the East in its de- 
sign ? 

If you stop in to consult with one 
nationally famous interior decorator, 
at her fashionable New York Studio, 
she would have this to say to you: 
“Durability, beauty and a harmonious 
blending with the color scheme of the 
room are the requisites which make a 
satisfactory and distinctive floor cover- 
ing. A tastefully furnished home should 
not be regarded as a luxury, but as an 
essential to comfortable living. We 
think better, live better and are more 
contented in homes which are har- 
moniously appealing. A rug, beautiful 
in color and design need not be an ex- 
pensive one—nor need a cheap rug be 
hideous.” 

The floor plays a very definite part 
in the satisfying balance and decora- 
tive charm of the room. It should be 
darker in color than the walis, and for 
this reason, where light-toned rugs are 
used, the walls should be but delicately 
tinted. Gaily colored rugs which are 
not related to the walls and furnishings 
will assume the aspect of as many little 
floating islands; they will seem unwill- 
ing to stay down in place and they 
never appear to be harmonious parts 
in the room’s entirety. 

Generally speaking, in rooms where 
walls and furniture are figured, plain 
or self-patterned or bordered rugs, af- 
ford the most pleasing background, 
and offer an interesting foil for the 
varied colors and designs of the fur- 
tishings. If, however, the walls are 
plain or vaguely patterned, then rugs 
of Oriental design or other patterns 
supply color as well as interest. 

_One or two small rugs will some- 
times be found to be less expensive 
than a large rug, and of course these 
al have the additional blessing of con- 
venience in handling and cleaning. 
However, in placing small rugs about 
the room arrange them to lie at parallel 
lines with the walls. A rug in front of 
the davenport, another in front of the 
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BY HELEN HARFORD BALDWIN 








| A FURNISHING HELP 


ITH this issue, Mc- 

Call’s’ offers’ the 
third leaflet in the course 
by correspondence on Home 
Decoration and Home Fur- 
nishing. 

Each leaflet is just six 
cents to any McCall reader. | 
Send for the third “Lesson” | 
now and if you want the 
first and second ones we 
shall be glad to send them 











also. Enclose stamps to 
all. Address 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| cover the cost of one or 


The Service Epiror, 
| McCall’s Magazine 
i 236 West 37TH STREET 
| NEW YORK CITY 

















mantel and perhaps one between the 
windows. Such rugs should not seem 
to divide the room in half. 

When floors are too light in color, or 
in bad condition, and refinishing may 
not be convenient, carpeting in a soft, 
neutral monotone offers an excellent 
solution of the rug problem. This car- 
peting may serve as a background for 
small Oriental rugs or may be con- 
sidered in itself an adequate covering. 
Carpeting the entire floor or using one 
large rug, often creates the impression 
of size and may make a small room 
look larger. 

The name of a well-known manu- 
facturer on a rug or carpet is a guaran- 
tee of that floor covering but of course 
grades and prices vary. 

The man or woman who is about to 
purchase a rug, usually starts with a 
definite price in mind, which is largely 
based upon the size and quality of the 
rug she fancies. Therefore a general 
knowledge of grades and values is de- 
sirable. 

Chenille (which means “caterpillar” 
in French) has a luxurious, downy pile 
which lends depth and luster to the 





in such a setting 


RUGS _ for YOUR 


Style and color must be in 
keeping with the furniture 


HOUSE 


appearance of the 

rug. This is one of the 

most beautiful and 

expensive grades and 
is suitable for rooms of 
even the most formal ele- 
gance. It may be had 
seamless in a number of 
standard widths up to 
thirty feet. 

The Wiltons and best 
grade Axminsters are perhaps the wis- 
est investment for the average home, 
where the maximum amount of service 
as well as beauty is required of floor 
coverings. These grades come in Per- 
sian and Chinese designs, or in solid 
colors as well as in one or two-tone 
effects. 

By the use of padding or a carpet- 
cushion, which is made in all the stand- 
ard rug sizes, the life of a rug may be 
greatly prolonged. The padding laid 
under the rug, next the floor will keep 
the rug from slipping and buckling 
and it also affords a delightful sensa- 
tion of deep piled luxury to even the 
most appraising feet. 

Perhaps the new rug is to be for a 
sunny little bedroom. Besides those 
mentioned above there are many de- 
lightful effects in reversible rugs or 
those of felt, fiber rag or linen. For the 
boy’s room, crude Indian and Spanish 
designs in gay exotic colors may be 
had. These rugs while sturdy and of 
good colors are in the low cost class 
and are on sale in the exclusive shops 
as well as furniture and department 
stores. 

Washable rugs are always in demand 
for the nursery, and in unfading colors, 
animals and juvenile characters, adored 
of childhood, stay bright and charming 
for many a long day. These same rugs 
have proved popular for years as the 
bed room floor covering and as the 
ideal rug for the bath room and up- 
stairs hall. Hooked and braided models 
are on sale in the department stores. 

In the dining room it is a wise wo- 
man who uses a figured rug. A richly 
colorful Oriental may be as handsome 
as you please, and still it will to some 
extent conceal the inevitable small 
stains and crumbs to which every 
dining room floor must confess. Other 
figured rugs of domestic make serve 
the same utilitarian needs and are to be 
had in every desired color. Nothing 
has been said in this article about the 
many excellent linoleum and composi- 
tion rugs, especially suitable for many 
rooms, practical as well as decorative. 
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New Way 
To Serve Fish 
| Fresh 
| from the Ocean 


ala RITZ-CARLTON 


HEODORE SZARVAS, Maitre 
d’Hotel of the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel, New York, and Louis Diat, 
Chef de Cuisine of that famous hos- 
telry, have prepared a valuable book. 


It explains the fine art of cooking 

fish so it will be tender, and tells how 

they prepare and serve 40-Fathom 

Fish to the guests at the Ritz- 

Carlton. Send coupon below for your 
free copy. 


40-Fathom Fish is the breast and 
sides (called fillets) of choice ocean 
haddock. “Fresh from sea to me” 
by fast express in ice. No heads, 
tails, scales, backbones or waste. All 
savory, snowy meat, cleansed and 
wrapped in clean parchment paper. 
| A meal in each wrapper. 





40-Fathom Haddock Fillets are 
ready for the fire without even 
washing. A new, delicious shore del- 
icacy on your table, whether you 
| live near the sea or far inland. 


Nothing is so unwise as buying 
| second grade fillets. Ask your 
butcher, grocer or fish dealer for 40- 
Fathom Fish, which is never frozen 
or preserved, but always fresh and 
} sweet—“the cream of the catch.” 


INSIST ON THIS TRADEMARKED WRAPPER! 


A 


Fish not in this wrapper 
is NOT 40-Fathom Fish! 

















BAY STATE FISHING CO. 


McC, -5 30 Fish Pier, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your free Book of Recipes 


for cooking 40-Fathom Fish as served at 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel in New York. 





























DEMEYER 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
IS REAL! 


And her Preparations are 


personally planned for you 


HE name Elizabeth Arden is a symbol of loveliness to more than ten 
million women. But Elizabeth Arden is so much more than a name. 
She isa real woman, an exciting personality, whose enthusiasm for Beau- 
ty has placed the priceless gift of charm within reach of every woman. 


Miss Arden understands the exquisite care of theskin, and knows that 
faces do not just stay in shape, but must be held in shape by good strong 
muscles and firm healthy tissues. This means regular care and exercise — 
to strengthen themuscles and quicken the circulation so that the blood 
comes dancing to the cheeks to invigorate the tissues and clear the skin. 


Elizabeth Arden’s Treatments and Preparations keep muscles vig- 
orous, tissues toned up and your skin smooth and tight so that your face 
simply doesn’t get a chance to droop. By meansof the clever new Manip- 
ulative Exercises you can care for yourself at home by the Elizabeth 
Arden method. Ask about them! Every one of Miss Arden’s Prepara- 
tions and Treatments is personally planned for a definite purpose. 


Elizabeth Arden recommends these Preparations 
for the regular care of your skin at home 


VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRINGENT 


For flaccid cheeks and neck. Lifts and strengthens the 
tissues, tightens the skin, $2.25, $4. 


VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM 
Melts into the pores, rids them of dust and impurities, 
leaves skin soft and receptive. $1, $2, $3, $6. 
VENETIAN PORE CREAM 


Greaseless astringent cream, contracts open pores, 
corrects their inactivity. $1, $2.50. 


VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC 
Tones, firms and whitens the skin. Use with and 
after Cleansing Cream. 85c, $2, $3.75, $9. 


VENETIAN FLOWER POWDER 
Fine, pure, delicately perfumed. White, Cream, 
Naturelle, Rose, Special Rachel, Spanish 
Rachel, $7.75. 


VENETIAN VELVA CREAM 


A delicate cream for sensitive skins. Recommended 
for a full face, as it smooths and softens the skin 
without fattening. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


Write for Elizabeth Arden's book, ‘‘THE QUEST OF THE BEAUTIFUL,” which will tell you how to 
follow her scientific method in the care of your skin at home. And a second book, *‘yoUR MASTER- 
piece—yourser,’’ will tell you about Elizabeth Arden's Home Course for beauty and health. 


On sale at smart shops all over United States, Canada, Great Britain, in the principal cities of Europe, Africa, 
Australasia, the Far East, South Anserica, West Indies, The Philippines, Porto Rico and Honolulu, Hawaii, 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 


LONDON : 25 Old Bond St. 
LOS ANGELES: 600 West 7th Street 
BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta 
CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries 

© Elizabeth Arden, 1928 


CHICAGO: 70 E. Walton Place 
BOSTON: 24 Newbury Street 
DETROIT: 318 Book Building 


WASHINGTON :1147Connecticut Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA. 133 South 18ch Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Avenue 
ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carleon Block 
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A .DRAPED DRESSING TABLE 


By MADELINE CANTON 


HE foundation of such a dressing 
| table, (any plain table) may be 
picked up at a second-hand store 
for a dollar or a little more. One table 
which I found had two drawers, a good 
mirror, and measured 36 inches long, 
16 inches wide, and 31 inches high. I 
removed the mirror, and then gave 
both the table and the mirror frame 
two coats of apple green paint. As soon 
as the wood was dry, I applied one of 
those effective transfer (decalcomania) 
medallions at the top of the mirror. 
The frame was then antiqued. To do 
this, I went over the painted surface 
with umber, which I wiped off, except 
for a little left in the corners. When 
quite dry, I rubbed in some polishing 
wax and rubbed it in until the whole 
piece glowed with a soft fine finish. 
For this table, I selected a glazed 
chintz with an apple green background, 
sprinkled with tiny red and yellow 
rosebuds. This fabric sheds dust se 
easily, and retains its freshness indefi- 
nitely. 
Four yards of chintz, thirty-six 
inches wide, are required for a table 


of this size. A yard of canton flannel 
is necessary for padding the top of the 
table. Tack this on, using it double, 
before putting on the chintz. Cut the 
piece of chintz for the top allowing an 


inch and a half to fit over the edge,™ 


thereby avoiding having to use a fold. 
Miter the two front corners neatly. To 
this top sew the ruffle which is made 
by sewing together four widths, eight 
inches long, hemmed, and side pleated 
Fit the whole over the top, and tack 
down in the back only. The result is 
neat, simple and accomplished without 
a lot of tacking and special arrange. 
ments. One simply lifts the ruffle to 
get to the two or more drawers in 
the table. 

For a lower ruffle, I used fow 
widths, the length of the table from 
just below the drawers to the floor. 
allowing for a small hem. As with the 
smaller ruffle, this one was side pleated, 


and then tacked to the table just be & 


low the drawers. Sometimes one rufile 
at the top is gathered on a little rod 
and it can be pushed aside to open the 
drawers. A glass top completes it. 











in stamps. 


Address your letter to: 





| 

| McCALL’S HOMEMAKING BOOK- 
| LETS ARE AT YOUR SERVICE! 

| 


NM CCALL’S booklets, written by authorities in 
every field of interest to home makers give de- 
tailed information regarding household management 
and other subjects for the housekeeper and the business 
woman. In the series of booklets there is helpful advice 
on the selection of charming decorations for your home; 
for novel parties, and easily presented amateur theatric- 
als; present-day etiquette is discussed in relation to all 
social functions, including weddings; cookery recipes, 
menus and entertaining is discussed ; practical budgeting 
and banking for the home; child care, and special feed- 
ing schedules for babies and small children; health, 
beauty and culture information is also included. 


The complete list of McCall’s service booklets is free 
| for the asking. Send for it, check the booklets you want, 
and return the list to us, enclosing the specified amount 


The SERVICE EDITOR, McCall’s Magazine, 
236 West 37th Street, New York City 
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EVERY ADVANTAGE OF CITY GAS 
... INCLUDING ITS SAFETY 


OU have always wanted a stove like this new Florence; 

one that gives intensest heat yet is safe and economical. 
Now you can have it for the hot weather and enjoy it every 
month of the year. 

Actually, the flame is hotter than gas and just as easy to 
control. 

The fuel is kerosene, perfectly safe to handle and use and 
about the cheapest fuel known. 

Unlike any other pressure stove, this revolutionary range 
not only uses kerosene as a fuel but requires only kerosene 
for starting. 

Another unique feature is that the choice of fuels is 
wholly up to you. Should you prefer to burn gasoline, the 
stove works equally well and without any adjusting. 

The Florence Kerosene Pressure Stove is simplicity itself. 
It is really your own little gas plant. 

It is built in the staunch Florence 





Constant Hot Water 


This is the new Florence Automatic 

Storage Water Heater. A complete 

unit in one piece, operating uself 
under thermostatic control. 


“baker’s arch” and patented heat-distributor. Food is baked 
evenly all over and not burned on the bottom. 


The Modern Florence Kitchen 


To complete your modern Florence kitchen you should 
have a Florence Automatic Water Heater. It burns kerosene, 
at an almost nominal cost of operation. Controlled by a 
thermostat, with a pilot light, you are assured of hot water 
at all times without any attention on your part except an 
occasional filling of the fuel tank. 

Your plumber can install a Florence Hot Water Heater 
at very moderate cost. 


If your dealer has not yet a stock of the new Pressure 
Stoves, please notify our nearest Division Office and we will 
see that you are supplied without delay. 

Florence Stove Company, Boston. 


Division Offices: New York, Chicago, 


manner, with an extra wide all-grid San Francisco, Atlanta, Baltimore, 
‘op, and beautifully finished. New Orleans, Dallas, Detroit, Colum- 
The famous Florence Oven has the bus and Kansas City. 






































Cirystat bright . . Natural . . Light 
and thin on the nails as a ray of sunlight. 

Have you longed for the lure of flash- 
ing nails? Their glancing sheen with 
every slightest movement of your hands? 

Cutex has captured the very sheen 
itself of such nails! . . 
Transformed it into a liquid 
thin as air... Transparent 
as sunlight... 

It is an entirely new 
formula! One look at it— 
clear, crystal, fresh-tinted— 
thin as water—tells you. In 
a moment you may see its 
satin glow shine from your 
once dull nails. 

For long Northam War- 
ren experimented to produce 
a formula natural as the 
highly polished nail itself 
... crystal clear... endur- 
ing. The clearer the liquid, 
the more softly lustrous 
would be its sheen, the 
quicker it would dry, the 
longer it would last . . . so 
he declared. Now this tri- 
umph has been achieved in 
his laboratories. It lasts for 


CRYSTAL BRIGHT 
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has made an entirely 


ew Liquid Polish! 


more than a week. It comes in Natural 
Tint or the new Colorless with separate 
Tint so you can get exactly the color 
you want. 

The new formula is in smart little 
twin bottles, bright as jewels—one for 
the Polish, one for its Re- 
mover. The two together 
50c. The new Polish and 
Remover in standard size 
packages, are 35c each. 

If you are frightfully impa- 
tient to try it—just tear off the 
coupon and send it with 6 
cents for the dearest, shin- 
ing little sample bottles! 
Northam Warren 


New York, Paris, 
London 


Natural tint—or 
the new Colorless 
awwith separate Tint 


The New 
CUTEX LIQUID POLISH 


NATURAL 


ENDURING 












Mail coupon today 


I enclose 6c for samples 
of new Cutex Liquid Polish 


you live in Canada,address 
Dept. F-5, rror St. Alex- 
ander Street, Montreal.) 














NortHam Warren, Dept. F-5, 
114 West 17th Street, New York 


and Polish Remover. (If — 




















SPRING FIXINGS FOR THE HOME WORKSHOP 
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[ Continued from page 40] 





An electric table range 1634 inches tall and 22 inches long. 


the setting of a clock and an oven 
regulator—and cooks by the fireless 
principle, whether you are there or not. 
And the gas ranges with their oven 
regulators that produce any desired 
heat and “hold it,” insuring uniform 
results. The shades of the noble army 
of women who have risen up to make 
coal or wood fires in cold kitchens 
these many hundreds of years might 
well haunt us for a moment as we 
swing into the modern kitchen at the 
last minute, turn a handle or press a 
button, and go to work. 

And these ranges are but elder broth- 
ers to the large family of electric 
cookers to be picked up airily by the 
handle, carried about like a bucket, set 
down and put to work anywhere that 
a wall outlet can be found; the minia- 
ture ranges taking up no more floor 


space than a chair; the little grills that 
come to the table and cook eggs and 
bacon and even a muffin or two or 
waffles, right under one’s eye. It costs 
only four cents an hour if your cur- 
rent costs eight cents a kilowatt and it 
will operate from a lamp socket. Other 
between-sized stoves must have a wali 
outlet though requiring no special wir- 
ing. 
The only sad news we heard at the 
headquarters of electrical appliances 
was that there were fewer calls for 
chafing dishes! To our mind that is 
like doing away with candle light and 
fireplaces because you have radiators 
and electric lamps. Slow cooking over 
hot water is essential to the perfection 
of cheese, milk and egg dishes, such 
as welsh rarebits and newburgs of sea 
[Continued on page 80] 












































WHAT DO YOU WANT TO KNOW 
ABOUT HOME APPLIANCES? 


McCall’s staff of home experts is made up of women 
who have graduated from the foremost Home Econom- 
ics training schools in the country. These consultants 
who serve McCall readers are continuously in close 
touch with the universities and schools which are the 
leaders in Home Economics work. They are women 
who have been instructors in university home-making 
classes; one staff member has been closely allied with 
the development of housekeeping appliances as director 
of a testing laboratory and advisor to appliance 
manufacturers; these home-makers, your writers and 
editors, are working in closest cooperation with the 
recognized electrical appliance testing laboratories of 
the country where fine devices are put to work and 
tested and approved for housekeepers before appearing 
on the market. 


The information they gather is for you, the McCall 
readers. If its presentation on these pages does not 
answer all of your housekeeping questions, further and 
more detailed information will be sent to you by letter. 


Address: 


The ASSOCIATE EDITOR, McCall’s Magazine, 
236 West 37th Street, New York City 
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OP 
he fresh snowy whiteness of 
vy \ 
i, 
aundry-washed clothes 
We you turn back the snowy, spotless 
sheets that havecome from your laundry, 
you know they not only look clean and feel 
clean, but are scientifically clean % Yet modern 
laundry service is simple ® It isa story of unlim- 
ited quantities of filtered rainsoft water, plenty 
of pure soap, and scientific knowledge of how 
to use amazingly gentle equipment *# Your 
clothes are washed without rubbing, and are 
rinsed in many baths, until every particle of 
. loosened dirt is definitely removed from the 
yee fabric @& There is a pronounced difference 
Se between professional and domestic launder- 
- ing ... a difference that strongly emphasizes 
ther the fact that laundry-washed clothes must be 
— cleaner, sweeter, and longer-wearing » Visit a 
* modern laundry and see for yourself why mil- 
nces lions of home managers depend upon such 
fys laundries for relief from irksome washday toil 
is 
ton 
= The LAUNDRY 
= does tt best 











Keeping Chath with CAmerican Women | 


8 iow modern laundries which stand as sponsors for this 

series of informative advertisements belong toa great 
group of progressive institutions. Not only is this group 
endeavoring to tell you the illuminating facts about mod- 
| ern laundry service, but each modern laundry is earnestly 
| striving to keep its methods on a level with the high 
standards and ideals reflected in these advertisements. 






Asove—tThe heavy, rich suds which 
penetrates every fabric pore, gently 
softening and removing dirt, in a 
washer with glass-smooth inside sur- 
faces. Lerpt—How the hand of science 
helps protect your clothing. ..every 
laundry formula is worked out with 
prescription-like exactness. 





© 1928, L.N. A. 








family need. All-ironed work, partially-ironed work, and dries today. Phone a modern laundry now—let them help 
work which returns clothes damp for ironing, are but a you decide which service is best suited to your needs, 








Modern laundries offer a variety of services to suit every few of the many individualized services available at laun- } 








\ Introducing the New), 
UNIVERSAL 


Super~Automatic 





n Vert @ ervant 


| iy. CREDIBLE as it may seem, at last 
you can have a household helper that 
always remembers its duties. 


Say that you’re doing the family ironing with the 
New UNIVERSAL Super-Automatic Iron. Sud- 
denly the telephone or door bell rings, or some: 
other incident draws your immediate attention. 
Nine times out of ten you will place the iron on 
its stand and shut off the heat with a gentle push 


Automatic Safety 
Savitch—a trouble-proof 
automatic thermostatic 
switch built into the iron 
shuts off current before 
excessive temperature is 


reached and keeps it off ~ e 

until manually restored, on the finger-tip control button. 

thus practically eliminating 

danger from that source. . ° 

Iron visibly registers ‘on’ But should you in your hurry leave it on the 
when in circuit and “off 


unprotected board with current on, the New 
UNIVERSAL Super-Automatic Iron ‘‘remem- 
bers” for you and turns itself off before overheat- 
ing—and what is more, stays off until it is turned 
on again when you resume ironing. 


when not, 


Finger-tip Tempe r- 
ature Contro/—tTem 
perature is regulated to 
needs of cloth by finger-tip 
control buttons, operated at 


will of user, 

‘he New INIVERS . ¢ a ae 
Wrinkle-Proef—t The New UNIV ERSAL Super Automatic brings 
Super-Automatie Is made you a pleasant feeling of assurance and satisfac- 
wrinkle-proof by the famous - ° . . ° 
Universal round heel. tion. Its automatic safety switch practically elim- 


inates the danger of fire from a neglected iron. 
And you'll never cease to notice how quickly its 
temperature is adjusted to your ironing needs by 
simply touching the red and black buttons at your 
finger tips—how smoothly it presses as it glides 
back and forth over the fabric without wrinkling 
on the back stroke—with what ease its tapered 
point slips into the finest pleats and ruffles. Iron- 
ing actually becomes interesting and enjoyable 
when this beautiful iron does it. 


Large Ironing Sur- 
Jace and heat storage ca 
pacity keep the iron hot even 
while ironing the heaviest 
fabrics and permit rapid 
ironing at properly sustain 
ed temperatures. 


Universal Appear- 
ance and Construc- 
210M%—Resides being built 
and guaranteed for long 
years of flawless service, 
the Super-Automatic with 
its full nickel finish, grace 
ful lines, black and red 


enamel trim and silk cord See the New Universal Super-A utomatic at your 


to match is a model of , ao >. ° . 
beauty, irresistible to wo- dealer's. Test it in every way—its incomparable 
men who choose attractive 


performance will astonish and delight you. 


appliances for their homes. 














LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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MAKING GOOD BOYS BAD 


[ Continued from page 44 | 


bundles, looking inquiringly at his 
mother for encouragement, only to be 
sharply pulled back and reprimanded? 
There was an_ excellent impulse 
checked. 

The other day I saw two apples fall 
off a push-cart. A fine-looking boy of 
eight or nine picked them up. Was he 
going to replace them or run off with 
them? The owner of the push-cari 
didn’t wait to find out, but berated the 
child on the supposition that he in- 
tended to steal them. Not much en- 
couragement to the youngster to help 
again—was it—if helping had been his 
motive. Of course, the poor huckster 
can hardly be blamed, as he had no 
doubt suffered much from mischievous 
children, but mothers and father's and 
teachers also are 
often in a great 


on etiquette, that people who object 
to saying they are “Not at home” 
when they really are in the house and 
simply mean that they don’t care to 
receive visitors, are straining a point 
and showing themselves pedantic and 
worse. Yet I feel personally that, al- 
though such inaccuracies may be per- 
fectly harmless as among grown-up 
people, one should be careful in us- 
ing them before children. Mother says 
in the hearing of little Jean: “No, 
Mary, I am not at home.” She doesn’t 
explain to Jean that this is the con- 
ventional phrase, meaning ‘““Not receiv- 
ing.” Meanwhile, little pitchers have 
large ears, and little minds draw won- 
dering conclusions. Is it surprising, 
then, that Jean, having heard her 

mother telling 

what must seem 





hurry to place 
blame without 
giving the culprit 
a hearing. What 
wonder if their 
children say to 
themselves, 
“Well, it doesn’t 


matter what I 
do. She’ll be mad, 
anyway.” 


Not long ago, 
while I was visit- 
ing a young 


F you are planning 

some novel party 
for a small member of 
your family, send for 
A Spring Garden Party 
for Children (just 
out). One special ad- 
vantage of this new 
party is that it may be 
given either indoors or 


to her a deliber- 
ate lie, feels no 
particular respon- 
sibility to herself 
to guard very 
strictly the truth 
of her own state- 
ments? Person- 
ally, I feel con- 
vinced that the 
solution of the 
problem of un- 
truthfulness in 
children is very 


friend of mine, out—and still be a real largely to be 
her little boy, garden affair. Mail sought in the 
aged seven, came your request, together strict accuracy 
running into the with a two-cent stamp, on the part of 
room waving a to The Service Editor, the parents in 


pair of rubbers 
at his mother. 
“Where did you 
find those,” said 
his mother. “By 
the church door,” 


McCall’s 





Magazine, 
236 West 37th Street, 
New York City. 


just such little 
matters. If you 
answer over the 
telephone that 
“Helen is out,” 
when Jack sees 








answered the 
boy. “Shall I 
take them and give them to the jani- 
tor?”—The church was just next door. 
“Try them on,” said his mother. “Why, 
they just fit you,’ she said, as he 
slipped them over his shoes. “I guess 
you had better keep them.” The child 
looked blank and suggested that pos- 
sibly the real owner would inquire of 
the janitor, “Oh,” said his mother, 
“his people probably can buy another 
pair easier than we can for you.” Who 
is to blame if that boy’s sense of hon- 
esty is not, in later years, all that his 
mother will desire? Is it the child’s 
inborn tendency to vice, or is it the 
result of his early training? You may 
think I have invented this story, but 
it is a fact, and that little incident 
which I witnessed, is by no means the 
only one which has shown me how 
easily ordinarily honest people may 
slip from the path of strict integrity. 
This is bad enough in itself. But in 
connection with a child how far-reach- 
ing may be the results. 

I read recently in a well-known book 


her sitting there 
as large as life 
before his very eyes, can you expect 
him in his turn to restrain his natural 
impulse to tell you fibs when it suits 
his convenience? Of course not. 
There are a thousand little things— 
deeds, words, gestures, which seem of 
no importance to adults but which 
seen through the eyes of the child be- 
come standards for his daily be- 
havior. The carelessness of table man- 
ners of the father and older children 
become patterns for the little tots 
enjoying their first attendance at the 
grown-ups table. Father’s lack of cour- 
tesy in such small details as rising 
when women enter the room, pulling 
out a chair at the dining table, speak- 
ing in a courteous manner, all are 
echoed in his admiring small son. 
He hears has father boast of success 
in some enterprise and again the tone 
of arrogance is echoed in his small boy 


. world and in his relations to the rest 


of the family. Modesty and courtesy 
are as easily patterned if we could only 
remember! : 


SHOW YOUR PASSPORT 


[Continued from page 62 | 


Haiti, $2.00 (this is a landing permit 
and must be paid at the time of pur- 
chasing transportation); Honduras, 
$1.00; Hungary, $10.10; Irish Free 
State, $10.00; Italy, $10.00; Jugo 
Slavia (also Montenegro and the King- 
dom of the Serbs, Croates and Slo- 
venes) $2.00; Latvia, $10.00; Lithu- 
ania, $10.00; Luxembourg, $2.00; 
Monaco, $.90; Netherlands, $10.00 (a 
visa is not necessary in traveling 
through the Netherlands in transit. In 
order to be admitted, however, a visa 


of the country to which the traveller 
is destined, must be produced); Nica- 
ragua, $1.50 (a visa is not required for 
a stay of less than six months); Nor- 
way, $10.00; Peru, $5.00; Poland, 
$10.00 (for each person); Portugal, 
$3.50 ($2.00 for each additional per- 
son); Rumania, $10.00; Siam, $2.00 
(a visa is not required for a stay of 
less than three months) ; Spain, $2.75; 
Turkey, $6.00; Uruguay, $2.10 (for 
each person); Venezuela, $2.00 (paid 
at disembarkation). 
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bashion “xperts 


who buy for leading department stores 


insist upon Lux for their own things 





Arc de Triomphe, Paris 


ILLIONS and millions 

of dollars every year are 
entrusted to these clever women 
—the department store buyers 
of frocks and blouses, hosiery, 
gloves, underthings, the ward- 
robe of American women! 


TR EES SRM IF 


In the fashion centers of the 
world—New York, Paris, 
London—they buy tomorrow’s 
styles—the latest things in col- 
ors, in fabrics. 

More than any other women— 
because they buy for a// women 


+ OR ACR ne aS 











America’s leading department stores 

do a business of 2\% billion dollars 

annually: and three-quarters of this 

total amount of business is done in 

the great stores of 26 cities. In these 

stores 92% of the buyers interviewed 
use Lux. 


*These stores are located in the fol- 
lowing cities: Boston, Providence, 
New York, Newark, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Akron, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneap- 
olis, St. Paul, St. Louis, New Or- 
leans, Kansas City, Denver, Los 
Angeles, San Francisce, Portland, 
Seattle. 








—they must know how lustrous 
silks and the new sheer woolens 
and lovely cotton prints will 
wear—how proper washing will 
guard their charming texture and 
color, will keep them looking /ike new for 
ages, in spite of steady, every-day use. 

They know also, how easily every-day 
things, as well as exquisite flower-like gar- 
ments, can “be spoiled by wrong methods of 
cleansing. 


America’s greatest stores 
In112o0f the most important stores in America 
—doing over three-fourths of all the large 
department store business—women buyers 
told us just how they took care of their own 
things, to keep them beautifully new. 
And we discovered that for washing their 


* 


SO SAFE 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


AND A LITTLE 


own silks, chiffons, woolens, and nice things— 
92% of these experts use Lux! 

These fashion authorities, knowing the 
nature of fine fabrics and that the choice 
of soap is all-important to their life and 
newness, will take no chances. 

They insist upon Lux for their own 
things—for their stockings and gloves and 
lingerie, their negligées and sweaters, their 
sheerest and their sturdiest wash frocks. 
And they buy it in the familiar blue pack- 
age found, investigations show, in 8 out 
of 10 homes in cities from coast to coast. 


GOES SO FAR-—IT’S 


Department stores send their buyers to Paris to bring back the exquisite 
things the women of this country love, and to choose from the great French 
couturiers models and materials that will please the women of America. 


Sparkling—bubbling—pure 
Lux suds! Women everywhere 
trust them to keep nice things 
enchantingly new twice as long! 





ECONOMY TO USE LUX: 














4/ 
Dearzest you must 





top! There won't be 
enough to go “round!” but— 


HE SIMPLY COULDNT 
RESIST THE TEMPTATION 





To a clever woman, a flick of “that flavor called FrENcH” 
dependable aid to entertaining. It adds a flavor unique and capable 
to dainty sandwiches of ham, of tongue, of chicken, of various 
cheeses—thin and trimmed and fairly begging to be eaten. 
Neither too fiery hot nor flat and insipid—just right—* 
called Frencu” is a zest to appetite and to digestion. 
Made with the finest imported Mustard seed, combined with 
certain savory spices and blended according to an age-old and | 
jealously-guarded formula — The result, a flavor of distinction — 
found only in French’s Prepared Mustard. With hot meats or 
cold cuts; salads or fish —an irresistible call to happy appetites. 


THE R. T. FRENCH COMPANY 


9 MUSTARD STREET Rochester, N, Y. 





Send this coupon today 
for French's Flavor Talks 
No. 1—interesting, help- 
ful. Includes 

















| FOLLOWING THE VACATION 
TRAIL 
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attractions for the mountain climber, 
the fisherman, or for those who would 
enjoy the untrammeled ease of camp 
life on a lake in the heart of the woods. 

Lake Raponda, Newport, and Ave- 
rill, in Vermont, are rich in scenery 
and all the pleasure of the out-of- 
doors. In New Hampshire North Con- 
way, Lake Sunapee, Lake Winnepesau- 
kee, Lake Squam, are unsurpassed for 
- beauty and a good time. 

The Adirondacks cover an area of 
five thousand square miles, and this 
region is often dubbed “Paradise” by 
the vacation devotees who go back 
year after year. Again it is mountain, 
stream and forest and lake, and the 
trail of the Indian, though every kind 
of resort is to be found within these 
mountain fastnesses. 

Long Island, New York, is a happy 
hunting ground for those who seek salt 
breezes at a minimum railroad fare. 

There are beauty spots in Pennsyl- 
vania, for those who prefer a not too 
distant inland holiday. The Pocono 
Mountains provide in walks, and 
woods and waterfalls, their own special 
lure. 

But if you live in Chicago, St. Louis, 
or Atlanta, there are countless places 
near you, where the lakes and woods 
make an urgent call at minimum ex- 
pense. Or, you may add a hundred or 
a hundred and twenty-five dollars to 
the Eastener’s vacation territory, and 
come East or North to pastures new. 

To anyone who knows the “Land of 
the Sky” in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
of North Carolina, no further words 
are necessary. 

From Asheville, the country round 
about is full of scenic wonder and 
charm, vivid in the green of the fol- 
iage, the red of the earth, the blue of 
the sky, and in the Great Smoky 
Mountains, forty miles beyond the 
Blue Ridge, which have been opened 
to the traveler in a National Park. 
Waynesville, Chimney Rock, Hender- 
sonville, Saluda, Blowing Rock, Cae- 
sar’s Head and Tryon, are other cen- 
ters which give you easy access to this 
intimate, friendly mountain land. 

From Chicago and St. Louis, one 
may go to Mackinac Island, one of the 
beauty spots of the whole country, and 
at the point where the two Great 
Lakes, Huron and Michigan, meet. 

In Northern Michigan, which in blos- 
som time becomes a veritable Japan, 


people come from surrounding states 
to see the cherry blossoms. In this sec- 
tion, are Charlevoix, on high blufis 
overlooking Lake Michigan, Weque- 
tonsing, Northport, Burt’s Lake, Fish 
Creek, and Sault Ste. Marie. 

Minnesota, which means, “The Land 
of Sky-Blue Water,” holds over ten 
thousand lakes. In the Arrowhead 
country, north of Duluth, there is a 
vacation center unlike any in the East. 
Here, in innumerable places, one may 
rent a rustic cabin and keep house in 
the depth of the woods for even a 
limited stay. 

You who live in the Mid-West can 
reach that marvelous Far West at 
much less time and expense than the 
Easterner. There are trips by railroad 
and motor to Yellowstone and Glacier 
Parks; to Colorado Springs, Denver, 
Pike’s Peak, and Estes Park, that 
$300.00 will cover. 

Here is scenery of unmeasured 
grandeur to be enjoyed from horse- 
back or a motor bus, it all depends on 
whether you join a tour or spend your 
time on a ranch. One of the big rail- 
roads offers one week on a ranch, all 
expenses paid, and a round trip from 
New York, for $250.00. 

There are wonders of nature unsur- 
passed in color, canon, and mountain 
still open to discov ery by thousands of 
Americans in travel by railroad and 
motor to Zion National Park, Bryce 
Canon, Cedar Breaks, in Utah, the 
Grand Canon of Arizona, Denver, and 
Colorado Springs (all for $241.51 from 
Chicago). From Chicago and St. Louis 
there are other special Summer rates 
with stop-over privileges. 

Nothing to see in America, no- 
where to go? Get a few railroad fold- 
ers and look them over for suggestions 
as to what you can do this year, or if 
you own a car, get busy with the auto- 
mobile club routes and maps and guide 
books for camps, parks, beautiful coun- 
try and cozy inns. Decide how much 
money you can afford to spend, and 
then determine how far you can go, 
how much you can do with it. There 
are more and better inns everywhere 
than before the days of easy touring, 
there are highways that will carry you 
to Oregon with its magic and moun- 
tains, to Canada, to Nova Scotia, to 
the peace of New England’s Moun- 
tains. Take your vacation in your own 
home land this year. 





A VACATION HELP 


F you want to spend that precious two weeks of 

vacation time in a pine-scented mountain resort, og 
a breezy little point on Long Island Sound, or at a 
salty fishing village of New England, or in romantic 
Mexico or beautiful Canada or any other place here- 
abouts, hurry up and send for our vacation leaflet. 


It’s a leaflet of where, when and how to spend a 
vacation on the American continent. In it are listed 
railroads and hotels, with rates and other important 
and necessary information. 


Send ten cents with your request to 


The SERVICE EDITOR, McCall’s Magazine, 
236 West 37th Street, 





New York City 
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O prepare delicious Shoe String Potatoes 
like you see in this picture merely take one 


and one-half pounds of Irish Potatoes — scrape and 


pare them —cut into match-like strips. Then rinse, dry 
on a towel, put into a frying basket and fry in deep 
Mazola, hot enough to brown a bit of bread in one 
minute, 395 degrees F. Drain on paper, dust with 
salt and serve. 

Mazola is perfect for deep frying — it has the delicate 


a 
ee eee 


flavor of the hearts of corn from which it is prepared 


(i a cece me mm 


I 


—a flavor so dainty it blends immediately with the 
frying foods. 


Enclosed is 10 cents (stamps—coin). Please send me postpaid a copy of 


° : ° CORN PRODUCTS “The Modern Methbd of Preparing Delightful Foods.” 
“he Modern Method of Preparing Delightful Foods” is a remarkable ! eer eT eee 
P.O. Box 171 


book by Ida Bailey Allen. Every progressive woman should havea copy. | Trinity Station 
Send 10 cents (stamps or coin) with the coupon to the right. : 
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Notice... All the Teenie Weenies are 
requested to meet in the storeroom at 
noon today .. . . The General. 


This little notice, printed neatly on a piece of paper no 
bigger than a postage stamp, had been pasted up about 
the Teenie Weenie factory. There was one in the salted 
peanut and the peanut butter department, one each in 
the pickle department, the sardine department, the 
breakfast-food department, the pop corn department, 
and two or three were put up in the great canned 
vegetable department. 

The little papers caused much excitement, and when 
the whistle blew at noon most of the little folks hurried 
to the great storeroom where they found the General 
awaiting them. 

The Turk brought in a peanut for Gogo, the little 
colored Teenie, to sit on, for the tiny fellow had 
strained his back lifting a pickle and it was hard for 
him to stand. 

“Friends,” said the General, as he stepped onto a 
box of Teenie Weenie Sardines and smiled at the little 
folks, “I want to ask you a question: Who are the 
Teenie Weenies?” 

“We are! We are!” shouted the surprised little 
people. “We are the Teenie Weenies!” 

“Of course we are,” smiled the General. “We are 
the first and only genuine Teenie Weenies. Our friend 
here,” said the General pointing to Tilly Titter, the 
English sparrow who sat on a box of Teenie Weenie 
Wheat Hearts, “tells me that she has seen Teenie 
Weenies on can labels and that they are not us but 
imitations of us.” 

“They can’t do it!” bellowed the Dunce from the top 
of a can of Teenie Weenie Pop Corn. “They haven't 
any right to imitate us. I am the original Teenie Weenie 
Dunce and I won't stand for it. We have been copy- 
righted hundreds of times, and my picture is on 
the <ardine can and I’m on the . . .”- The Dunce made 
such an outroar the policeman had to rap with his tiny 
club on the pop corn bucket for order. 

“Well,” continued the General, “‘an imitator is never 
genuine. Only real Teenie Weenies can appear on a 
genuine Teenie Weenie label.” 

The Dunce was so disturbed he began to dance up 
and down with rage. Suddenly he slipped and before he 
could catch himself he tumbled off the pop corn bucket 
onto the floor. Fortunately, he wasn’t hurt and the rest 
of the Teenie Weenies had a good laugh at the Dunce’s 
expense. 

When the little folks became quiet the General went 
on with his talk. “I thought you ought to know about 
these imitators,” he said. 

“An imitation is never so good as the real thing, so 
all we've got to do is to keep right on doing the best 
we can and no imitation will ever hurt our 
good name. People know the Teenie 
Weenies and they will want only the real 
Teenie Weenie foods, with the genuine 
Teenie Weenie pictures.” 

“I'd just like to say one thing, General,” 
chirped Tilly Titter, flipping her tail so 
violently she nearly knocked the Cowboy 
off the package of Teenie Weenie Wheat 
Hearts on which they both stood. 
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“T do quite a bit of flyin’ about and I see a lot of children 
and I can just tell you one thing, no imitation will ever 
fool the boys and girls . . . they know real Teenie 
Weenies when they see them.” : 

“I think you're right, Tilly,” said the General. “It’s 
pretty hard to fool children . . . lots of grown-up folks 
think children don’t know much, but I happen to know 
a great many children and I think they are pretty 
smart.” 


“I wish that folks wouldn’t grow up, so the world 
would be full of children,” sighed the Lady of Fashion. 


“Well, there are an awful lot of grown-up children, 
too,” answered the Doctor. “‘And that’s what makes 
the world such a nice place to live in.” 


“Sometimes,” said Tilly Titter, “when I’m sittin’ 
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“\FOOD PRODUCTS 


| REID, MURDOCH & CO. (Established 1853) 
9 / CHICAGO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, PITTSBURGH, 
&, WILKES-BARRE, TAMPA, JACKSONVILLE, 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, PHOENIX, 














Wm. DONAHEY, 


in a tree near the sidewalk, I see old folks with whit 
’air goin’ along, and when I get a close look into thei 
faces I find they’re not old, but just children wit 
white ‘air—it always makes me ‘appy and I sing 


“Folks,” continued the General, “it’s about time fa 
the whistle to blow and we'll all have to get back 
work, but I want to ask one more question: Who 4 
the Teenie Weenies?” 


“We are the Teenie Weenies!” roared the little folk 
so loudly they nearly frightened Tilly Titter out ¢ 
her pin feathers. 


The tiny whistle blew and the little people hurrit 
to their various departments where they set to wolf 
putting in the neat packages, the delicious Teeni 
Weenie food, which so many people enjoy. 


Reid, Murdoch & Co., manufacturers and di 
tributors of the famous MONARCH BRAND FOO! 
are the only authorized distributors of 
TEENIE WEENIE FOOD PRODUCTS. No other pers4 
firm or corporation has been given permission 
me to use the original and genuine Tee 
Weenie name or characters in trademarks on 
food products. All genuine TEENIE WEENIE FOO 
propucts carry the Lion Head. 


W/m. DOWAHEY 
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TAKEN OUT 


OF CAKE-MAKING 


[Continued from page 50| 


not have to stop to wash a cup for 
measuring the flour in the midst of 
beating up the cake batter. 

And now comes the first step in mix- 
ing—that of blending together the 
sugar and shortening. Unless this is 
very thoroughly done, your cake will 
not be of good texture no matter how 
much you beat it later. In fact too 
much beating can spoil a cake just as 
well as too little beating—so spend that 
extra effort on working the sugar and 
shortening thoroughly together. So 
many people do not realize this, that 
it should be particularly emphasized. 

The next step is that of adding the 
eggs. Some women prefer to add the 
whole egg, well beaten, while others 
separate the yolk from the white, 
folding in the beaten whites last. This 
is a matter of individual preference 
and for the average cake recipe it 
seems to make little difference in the 
result. When the whole egg is added to 
the sugar and shortening it must be 
well mixed. A thorough beating at this 
time helps to insure a light, good tex- 
tured cake. When whites are added 
last they should be beaten until stiff 
and carefully folded into the batter 
so as not to break the air bubbles that 
have been beaten into them. 

The last step is to sift the dry in- 
gredients together and add them alter- 
nately with the milk to the first mix- 
ture, first a little milk, then a little of 
the dry ingredients, then milk again, 
and so on. That is simple enough, but 
then comes the question of how much 
to beat the mixture after all the in- 
gredients have been combined. This is 
a debated question and there are sev- 
eral factors that must be considered in 
connection with it. You must re- 
member that baking powder is now in 
your cake batter and that baking 
powders begin to act as soon as they 
come in contact with moisture. Too 
much beating will result, therefore, in 
a loss of the gas which causes the cake 
to rise. On the other hand, too little 
beating will mean a cake of coarse, 
open texture. One must decide on a 
“happy medium,” remembering that 
the richer cakes made with more eggs 
and less baking powder may be beaten 
longer than the plainer cake, made 
with fewer eggs and a larger amount of 
baking powder. 

A housekeeper once said to me as 
she was pouring a light smooth batter 
into her cake pans, “I am always sure 
of my cake up to this point but I dread 
the baking—it’s so apt to spoil my 
cake.” When I found that her oven 
was not equipped with a regulator and 
that she did not own an oven ther- 
mometer, I realized why this was so. 
She has since bought an oven ther- 
mometer (she was not ready to buy a 
new range with an oven regulator nor 
could she afford to have her oven 
equipped with a regulator just then)— 
and she now tells me she doesn’t know 
how she ever got along without it. 
Proper temperature is necessary to 
good results in cake making. The cor- 
rect temperatures for loaf and layer 
cakes are slightly different as you will 
see. For layer cakes and cup cakes use 
a hot oven—375° to 400° F. For loaf 
cakes use a moderate oven 325° to 
350° F, 

Since the wonderful invention of 
regulated ovens and recipes giving the 
exact time for baking, the problem of 
knowing when a cake is done has dis- 
appeared. But there are still many 
omemakers using coal ranges and 
many others who do not have heat 


controlled gas or oil stoves. They must 
have some sort of test. When a cake is 
done, it should shrink from the edge 
of the pan and it should spring back 
when touched lightly with the finger. 
For loaf cakes the old method of in- 
serting a clean straw in the center is 
still permissible; if the straw comes 
out clean the cake is done. 

It is also important that cakes 
should have the proper care when they 
come from the oven. Turn them out on 
wire racks to cool—if inverted on a 
bread board or other solid surface the 
top of the cake will become moist and 
sticky. If you are going to frost the 
cake, have your frosting ready to 
spread as soon as the cake is cool. 

And now a few words about frost- 
ings. There are two kinds—cooked 
and uncooked. The uncooked frosting 
is used only for the top of the cake, 
but cooked frosting may be used for 
both filling and topping. 

It requires a little more practise and 
skill to make the cooked variety, but 
in the end it is more satisfactory. If 
you own a candy thermometer, you 
can feel sure of getting perfect re- 
sults but the cold water test (see 
recipe) answers the purpose well, too. 
The important thing is that when a 
little of the boiling syrup is dropped 
into a cup of cold water it should form 
a rather firm ball (neither soft nor 
hard) when picked up between the 
fingers. If you are not familiar with 
this test, cook a cup of sugar and one- 
fourth cup water together and be- 
come acquainted with balls of the 
“soft,” “firth” and “hard” varieties; 
by doing so you may save many good 
cake frostings from going wrong! 

Next to cooking a frosting to the 
proper temperature the most impor- 
tant point is to beat it constantly after 
the syrup is poured on the egg whites. 
Unless this is done the frosting will not 
be fluffy and light. Here is a founda- 
tion recipe for a cooked frosting and 
several ways to vary it with only a 
slight addition or change. 

Cooked Frosting 
2 cups sugar 


1/3 cup light corn- 
syrup 


1/3 cup water 
2 egg whites 
1 teaspoon vanilla 

Cook sugar, syrup and water to- 
gether, stirring until sugar is dissolved. 
Continue cooking until 242° F. is 
reached or until syrup will form a 
firm ball when tested in cold water. 
Pour syrup slowly over stiffly beaten 
egg whites, beating constantly. Con- 
tinue beating until stiff enough to hold 
its shape. Add vanilla or other fiavor- 
ing. 

Marshmallow Frosting 


Follow recipe for Cooked Frosting 
and add 1 cup soft marshmallows cut 
in halves, when the frosting is almost 
cool enough to spread. 


Chocolate Frosting 


Follow recipe for Cooked Frosting, 
adding 2 squares unsweetened choco- 
late, melted, after pouring syrup on egg 
whites. 

Mocha Frosting 


Follow recipe for Cooked Frosting, 
substituting 1/3 cup coffee for the 
water and adding 1 square chocolate, 
melted when beating the frosting. 

Note: If you would like to have our 
Foundation Cake Recipe With Six 
Variations including Devil’s Food Lay- 
er Cake, write to us enclosing a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. 









































When he begins to 


grow away from you 


This simple plan to help you guide him 


Ho“ anxious he is to grow up 
and face the world alone! But, 
to give him the right start—that’s 
his mother’s problem. 


He’s so careless. Hard on his 
clothes—forgetful of responsibility 
—unconscious of his sturdy little 
body’s needs. The matter of food, 
for instance. And particularly break- 
fast. What a sketchy one he'd bolt 
down—if you'd let him. 


It’s the kind of thing other 
people’s boys and girls have to be 
watched for, too. Knowing this, 
school authorities are making a 
nation-wide campaign to help rouse 
youngsters’ enthusiasm for the right 
sort of breakfast every day. They are 
emphasizing the thing that mothers 
know will stick to little ribs all 
morning. A hot, cooked cereal. 


Tests made in great cities have 
shown what all teachers and moth- 
ers have already found out: that 
children are seriously handicapped 
in the school room and at play when 
they do not have a hot, cooked cereal, 
regularly, in the morning. Dis- 
played on the walls of over 70,000 


school rooms today is this slogan: 


“Every boy and girl needs 
a hot cereal breakfast’’ 


You yourself know how sure you 
are that they are ready for the day 
ahead when you see them emptying 
their bowls of hot Cream of Wheat. 


Here are three reasons why moth- 
ers and health authorities for over 
30 years have considered Cream of 
Wheat an ideal hot, cooked cereal for 
children: 1. It gives in abundance 
both mental and physical energy. 
2. Cream of Wheat is exceptionally 
easy and quick to digest. 3. Chil- 
dren love its creamy goodness. 


It’s so easy to safeguard your 
children in this way. The simple 
plan described below will help you 
establish the regular habit of a hot 
bowl of Cream of Wheat. Start 
now. Your grocer has it. 

Creamof WheatCompany, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. In Canada made by 
Cream of Wheat Company, Winni- 
peg. English address, Fassett & 
Johnsen, Ltd., 86Clerkenwell Road, 
London, E. C. 1. 


© 1928, C. of W. 














Address 


dren.’” Just mail coupon to Dept. G-17, Cream of 
Co., Minneapoli 


Name of child_......... 


FREE — Mothers say this plan works wonders 


A plan that makes your children went to eat a hot, cooked 
cereal breakfast regularly. A youngster’s club, with eS 
and a secret, with gold stars and colored wall charts. ll 


material free—sent direct to your children ther with a 
sample box of Cream of Wheat. Also a new enlarged edition 
of the booklet, ““The Important Business of Reeting Coe. 

a 


polis, Minn. 





First name Last name 


City. — 
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At Battle Creek Sanitarium, in main and diet kitchens, all cooking is done in aluminum utensils 


In Renowned Sanitariums 


Go Whose judgment could you more confidently follow in 


tutions like Battle Creek Sanitarium, where medical 
and dietetic experts ceaselessly study the health-building 
properties of right food, rightly prepared? 


At Battle Creek they cook everything in aluminum. They 
use aluminum because it cooks everything well, because it 
holds and transmits heat, because it is durable and economical, 
because it is unaffected by food acids, and because it is easy 
to keep hygienically clean. 

What invaluable qualities these are; how essential in the 
home! Surely it is no wonder that so many thoughtful women 
have adopted utensils of this admirable ‘‘modern metal’’ as 
the foundation equipment of their efficient kitchens. 


The best cooks use aluminum. 


w the selection of kitchen equipment than that of insti- 


eecccccccccccsccccccccccoccccccces MAIL COUPON FOR BOOKLET «+++: Seccesposs ebecnccescesose 


ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 
Publicity Division, 844 Rush St., Chicago 


Please send booklet, “The Precious Metal of the Kitchen,”’ to address written below: 
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SPRING FIXINGS FOR THE |-— 
HOME WORKSHOP 


[Continued from page 72] 


food or chicken. Let’s keep them from 
becoming extinct! They are double- 
boilers in. evening dress, so to speak— 
and an asset to any hostess. 

As the accomplished electric ranges 
are general practitioners in cookery so 
there have developed a large number 
of specialists—appliances that do just 
one thing and do it well and indepen- 
dently. These include the toasters, 
which become more foolproof every 
day; a frying pan of heavy metal with 
a concealed element that does most 
acceptable pan broiling and frying 
standing in its own holder and furnish- 
ing its own contact with electricity 
through the handle; the percolator of 
course. The two newest additions to this 
group are the electric broiler, cooking 
both sides of steak or chop or cutlet 
at once, doing away with the awkward 
job of “turning” and letting out of 
juices. It operates with the meat in 
a vertical position so that all drippings 
are caught. 

Then the refrigerators. Science 
has taken a hand again and made us 
“refrigerator-conscious.” Now that we 
have heard the gospel of refrigeration, 
we are lost if we do not live up to it. 
We know now that whether ice or 
electrical refrigeration is used both are 
hopelessly handicapped unless the in- 
sulation of the refrigerator is good; 
the proportions of the box are right; 
the doors close tightly and the handles 
work easily; the circulation of air must 
be good, permitting the cold air to 
drop without obstruction from the cool- 
ing chamber and pass through the box, 
absorbing the heat, and passing back 
over the cooling unit. 

We know further that a cold, dry, 
clean place to store foods means not 
only economy and food pleasure, but 
that there is a large health factor in- 
volved. And for the baby and children 
living largely on milk, this looms up 
especially large. The microscope has 
told us very definitely what it means 
to have milk or milk products sub- 
jected to high or varying tempera- 
tures. Even with clean pasteurized 
milk forty-eight hours in a place that 
is above 45 degrees (and 40 is better) 
means a notable increase in bacteria. 
A good refrigerator is life insurance 
for the baby. 

“Penny wise and pound foolish” 
is a proverb to take with one in buying 
any kind of refrigerator. It is economy 


to buy a good one, whether you choose 
an ice model or one of the electrical 
ones. 

Not a word has been said about the 
washing machines or vacuum cleaners, 
They are old standbys but it might be 
said that Spring styles in washers are 
simpler than ever. 

The vacuum cleaners are doing their 
part to keep up with the trend to 
smaller families and quarters, by show- 
ing seven and a half pound hand 
models and light machines cleaning by 
direct air chiefly, though old favorites 
with stationary or revolving brushes 
are proclaimed by many. Any and all 
of them swallow the dust from the 
rugs and draperies and free us from 
the old cyclonic cleaning days which 
every good housekeeper once thought 
necessary. The old-fashioned carpet 
sweeper has kept pace with modem 
equipment and is more weicome than 
ever to our homes. 

Just a glance at the sewing room— 
where generations of women have 
“pedaled” for many more hours run- 
ning than one likes to think about. 
There we find for this Spring’s sewing, 
the electric sewing machine, and what- 
ever reactionaries may have to say 
about the healthfulness of housework 
as exercise, no one has advocated the 
running of a sewing machine. A con- 
sole or cabinet table that might be sus- 
pected of harboring a radio holds the 
machine and the concealed motor op- 
erated by knee control; or a portable 
type operated by foot control may be 
tucked away on a closet shelf when 
not in use. Other handsome table types 
may be used in any room as bedside 
table, hall console, reading table or T 
what you will. 

Homes cannot be operated in these 

days of limited time and space, in- 
creasing demands and decreasing and 
vanishing servants, without using labor- 
saving devices. Take them up as an 
avocation, an interesting side line. 
They will repay you a thousandfold. 
But don’t let any man tell you you 
have only to press a few buttons and 
spend the rest of your time at the 
bridge table or at the movies. Life 
isn’t like that—and it ought not to be. 
Nevertheless ‘the woman who is deny- 
ing herself capable household devices 
is missing one of the big thrills of 
modern housekeeping and missing its 
convenience and ease too. 





DO YOU WASTE WHAT YOU SPEND 


ON VEGETABLES 
[Continued from page 56] 


are of great importance. Thus string 
beans lost about 18 percent when 
steamed, 21 percent when boiled in a 
moderate amount of water and 27 per- 
cent when boiled in a large amount. 
Sweet potatoes lost 24, 33 and 44 per- 
cent respectively when cooked by the 
same methods. 

Enough facts have been given to 
show that vegetables should be cooked 
by steaming when this method is pos- 
sible. No special utensils are needed 
for the waterless cooking of vegetables, 
although a pressure cooker or the new 
waterless cooker are both quick and 
convenient. But an ordinary double 
boiler will do, if you allow plenty of 
time for cooking. 

When vegetables are boiled by the 
old method the amount of water should 
be kept as low as practicable and every 
drop of it should be saved and used 
for making soups or gravies. When this 
is faithfully done there are no reasons 


why vegetables should not be cooked 
by any method the housewife likes. 

In boiling some kinds of vegetables 
it is desirable to extract a part of their 
flavor. This is true of onions, parsnips 
and cabbage. It is best to start cooking 
these in cold water since flavor is lost 
by gradually raising the temperature. 
On the other hand, when it is desired 
to retain all the flavor, start cooking in 
hot water. 

There is a growing tendency to 
shorten the time of boiling vegetables, 
since the flavors are better than when 
cooking is long continued. Short cook- 
ing over a quick fire is especially rec- 
ommended for cabbage, carrots and 
peas for this reason. 

There appears to be no special value 
of any kind of vessel for the cooking 
of vegetables. Iron, aluminum, oF 
enameled ware are equally satisfactory 
provided the methods suitable for each 
are followed. 
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Kotex Prices 


Reduced 


A few months ago, as a means of winning a million new users for Kotex, so 


as to expedite nation-wide distribution of the new Improved Kotex, we made 


a special offer of one box of Kotex free with every two boxes purchased 


for 98c. This sale is now ended. 


So overwhelming was the response to this offer that we doubled our 


output and are thereby now able to announce a permanent 30% reduction 


in the regular price of Kotex when sold by the box. 


] A new, form-fitting shape—non-detect- 
able under the most clinging gowns, 
because corners are scientifically rounded 


and tapered to fit, 


ELDOM is a manufacturer able to present 

a greatly improved product at a striking 
reduction in price. Only doubled manufactur- 
ing facilities make such a step possible. 


Improved Kotex has been two years in the 
making; two years of research, of test, of in- 
vestigation and experiment in our laboratories, 
and in the laboratories of women doctors. 


Our enthusiasm for the perfected product 
has decided a new production program : because 
of the tremendous demand we have doubled our 
output. This makes possible a pérmanent 
30% reduction in the regular price of Kotex 
when sold by the box. 


New, form-fitting Kotex 


And, at the new price, you obtain a product 
exclusive in design—the most radical develop- 
ment in intimate feminine hygiene since the 
invention of Kotex itself. 


A specially perfected process now turns 
and tapers the corners so that the pad fits snugly, 
securely .. . without affecting the lines of 


These two exclusive new features have doubled Kotex salés: 


2 Softer wrapping, fluffier filler eliminate 
the discomforts of chafing and binding. 
& ALL THE FEATURES AND PROTECTION 


YOU HAVE ALWAYS KNOWN IN KOTEX 


ARE RETAINED. 


modish gowns. Appearance is considered, ‘for 
the first time in the history of sanitary devices! 
Now, with the assurance of exquisite groom- 
ing, comes a sense of well-being and compo- 
sure never before possible. 


And the gauze wrapping is softer, the downy 
filler even fluffer than before. Chafing and 
similar irritation is ended. 


Doctors, nurses cooperated 
During the past two years, 27 women doctors, 
83 nurses and six specialists in feminine hy- 
giene suggested and approved ideas not only 
professionally but also from a woman’s point 
of view. Their endorsement carries special 
significance. 


Features exclusive to Kotex 


Kotex and Kotex only offers these exclusive 
new features. In no other sanitary device do 
you get these improvements. And all the former 
exclusive advantages of Kotex are retained. 
The remarkably absorbent powers of Kotex 
remain; the same protective area is there. 


KOTEX COMPANY, 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


*Cellucotton wadding which is exclusive to 
Kotex has all the advantages of any water- 
proofed absorbent, plus its own unique qualities 
—5 tirnes more absorbent than cotton— dis- 
cards like tissue—you simply follow directions; 
it deodorizes thoroughly while being worn, 


Nothing else is like Kotex 


You buy Kotex by name, without embarrass- 
ment, without delay. . . in two sizes, Reg- 
ular and Kotex-Super. 


Remember, nothing else is remotely like the 
new Improved Kotex. Buy a box today to 
_learn our latest and greatest contribution to 
_ woman’s hygienic comfort. At all drug, dry- 
goods and department stores. Supplied also 
through vending cabinets in rest-rooms by West 
Disinfecting Co. 
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Y.. would be at a loss to know what 


to do with a year’s supply of meat if 
you received it at once. If it weren’t 
for a refrigerator of some sort, keep- 
ing even your daily quota fresh would 
be impossible. Yet, many a refriger- 
ator in use today is hardly a safe place 
for perishable food. It lets heat in. 
It wastes ice. Does yours? 


Put your perishable food in the 
famous corkboard-insulated Gibson. 
Corkboard maintains a cold, dry tem- 
perature. Manufacturers of electrical 
refrigeration units approve it. 


The inside surface of a Gibson is 
snow-white, seamless porcelain with 
rounded corners. Sanitary always. The 
trap is solid aluminum—unbreakable, 
non-clogging. Only in the Gibson will 
you find the patented flat, non-rusting 
metal shelves permitting dishes to slide 
across them without tipping. Auto- 
matic locks close the doors air-tight. 


The Gibson comes in pleasing wood 
finishes, white enamel, all-metal cabi- 
nets, and all-porcelain exteriors, glis- 
tening white. You can install an ice- 
making unit in a Gibson any time. 
Send for a free copy of “Food and Ice 
for 365 Tomorrows.” Gibson Refrig- 
erator Co., Greenville, Mich. 


you take it w 
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Cibson 


REFRIGERATOR. 


| Gieson Rerricerator Co. 
Greenville, Mich. 

Please serd me a free copy of “Food | 
and Ice for 365 Tomorrows.” 
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QUICK SUNDAY NIGHT SUPPERS 


[Continued from page 54] 


canned or freshly cooked peas. Turn 
this mixture into a medium-sized but- 
tered baking-dish and set in a cold 
place until just before supper time. 
Then fold into it two stiffly-beaten egg 
whites, sprinkle lightly with additional 
dry bread crumbs, dot with one table- 
spoon of butter broken in tiny bits, 
and bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) 
fifteen minutes. Serve at once. 


Eggs and Mushrooms 


Few grains cayenne 

1 cup milk 

6 hard cooked eggs, 
sliced 

2 tablespoons dried 
bread crumbs 


44 pound mushrooms 
1% cups water 
1 tablespoon butter 
4 tablespoons flour 
1 teaspoon salt 
Few grains pepper 


Wash mushrooms, drain and “peel, 
and remove stems. Cook stems and 
peelings together in the water 15 min- 
utes. Strain liquid into a cup. Slice 
mushrooms and cook slowly in the 
butter until tender. Mix flour, salt, 
pepper and cayenne together and add 
milk slowly to make a smooth paste. 
Add the cup of mushroom stock and 
cook over a slow fire, stirring constant- 
ly until thick. Add mushrooms. Put a 
layer of eggs in a casserole then a 
layer of the mushroom mixture. Re- 
peat this process until all the ingredi- 
ents are used. Sprinkle top with 
crumbs. (This may be prepared in the 
morning). Bake in a moderate oven 
(350° F.) 15 minutes or until crumbs 
are brown. 


Shrimp Newburg 


2 tablespoons butter 2 cups fresh cooked 
1% tablespoons flour or canned shrimps 
% teaspoon salt 2 egg yolks 

Few grains cayenne 1 tablespoon sherry 
% cup cream flavoring 

144 cup milk 


Melt butter, add flour, salt and cay- 
enne and mix well. Add cream and 
milk gradually and bring to the boil- 
ing point, stirring constantly. Add 
shrimps. Just before serving add the 


beaten egg yolks and flavoring. Serve 
on rounds of crisp toast. Garnish with 
parsley and thin strips of pimiento. 


Red Rarebit 


Few grains cayenne 
1 can tomato soup 
Toasted crackers 


4% pound grated 


“American cheese 
% teaspoon salt 


Melt cheese in a saucepan over a 
slow fire. Add salt, cayenne and toma- 
to soup. Stir until well mixed and heat 
thoroughly. Serve on toasted crackers 
or crisp toast. 


Scotch Scones 


4 tablespoons short- 
ening 


cups flour 
teaspoon salt 
teaspoons baking- 2 eggs 

powder 1/3 cup milk or 
2 tablespoons sugar cream 


oe bo 


Mix and sift flour, salt, baking-pow- 
der and 1 tablespoon sugar. Cut in 
shortening with a knife or rub in with 
the finger tips. Add the beaten eggs 
(reserving 1 egg white for the tops). 
Add milk or cream and mix to a soft 
dough. Roll out on a slightly floured 
board to ™% inch thickness and cut 
with small biscuit cutter. Brush with 
white of egg and sprinkle with re- 
maining tablespoon of sugar. Bake in 
quick oven (424° F.) 10 to 15 minutes. 


Cheese Biscuits 


tablespoons short- 
ening 

1% cup grated cheese 
.2/3 to % cup milk 


2 cups flour 2 

5 teaspoons baking- 
powder 

1 teaspoon salt 


Mix and sift flour, baking-powder 
and salt. Cut in shortening with knife 
or rub in with the finger tips. Add 
cheese, then milk gradually and mix to 
a soft dough. Roll out on a slightly 
floured board to 4 inch thickness. Cut 
with biscuit cutter. Bake in quick oven 
(450° F.) 10 to 15 minutes. 








Tea 


Tea or 


Cabbage Salad 





Here are a few of my ‘‘tried and true’’ supper 
menus which I hope you will find helpful: 


Ham Melrose 
Creamed Potatoes 
Baking-powder Biscuit 
Lettuce and Tomato Salad 
Cut-up Fruit with Marshmallows 
Tea 


Baked Eggs and Mushrooms 
Grilled Tomatoes 
Whole Wheat Bread and Butter Sandwiches 


Stewed Fruit 
Cookies 


Jellied Vegetable Salad 
Cold Sliced Tongue or Ham 
Dropped Cheese Biscuit 
Coconut Layer Cake 


Green Peppers Stuffed 
. with Macaroni and Cheese 


Sponge Cake with Whipped Cream 
Tea or 


Marmalade 


Chocolate 


Scotch Scones 


Coffee 
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Merely Seeing These Gas Ranges 
Will Make You Want to Own One 







MiNioce 
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RELIABLE 
Reliable Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 








CLARK JEWEL 
George M. Clark & Co. Div., Chicago, Ill. 














QUICK MEAL 
Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., St. Louis, Mo. 





handsome, new Red Wheel Gas Range 

will impart to your kitchen, until you see 
the new models now on display by dealers in 
every section of the country where gas service 
is available. 


Y ie CAN’T IMAGINE the charm that a 


Nor, can you imagine all the benefits that you 
will derive from the Lorain (Red Wheel) 
Regulator until you witness an actual demon- 
stration. Then, you will surely want to own 
one of these six famous makes of stoves. (See 
illustrations.) 


Think how happy you will be when you own a 
stove that will eliminate forever all cooking 
worries; that will safely and deliciously cook a 
Whole Meal in the oven while you are miles 
away; that will enable you to can fruits and 


vegetables by the new, quicker and better Lorain 
Oven Method. 


Today, more than 2,500 schools and colleges in 


Unless the Gas Range has a RED 
WHEEL it is NOT a LORAIN 


DIRECT ACTION 


Direct Action Stove Co. Div., Lorain, O. 
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DANGLER 
Dangler Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
























NEW PROCESS 
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the United States use Red Wheel Gas Ranges 


to teach the art of modern cookery. 


Practically every industrial research kitchen of 
note in the United States is equipped with these 
same famous ranges. 


For nearly fifty years the Divisions of American 
Stove Company have been making cook stoves 
for the kitchens of America’s homes. Today, 
the institution rivals in every way the greatest 
of America’s big-production manufacturing 
organizations. 


In the modern Laboratory at St. Louis and the 
splendidly equipped Research Kitchen at 
Cleveland, Red Wheel Gas Ranges are given 
thorough tests for efficiency, durability, safety 
and cooking-, baking-, and broiling-performance. 


In other words, nothing is left undone to make 
Red Wheel Gas Ranges the preferred cooking 


equipment for the home. 
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for A Sm1art Worlal’l 


Flearthreak Ase besins with her first gray hair 
and ends when she finds NOTOX 


OU know—every woman knows—the deep little ache that comes 

when you think that your youth is slipping away. You are young, 
until one day you see a first gray hair. And the sight of it makes you feel 
suddenly that heartbreak age has begun for you. A nice woman shrinks 
from the thought of using the kind of hair dye that coats the hair on the 
outside. It looks so artificial. And seems so crude and cheap in these 
modern days. But Notox is not that kind of hair-coloring agent. 


Inecto Rapid Notox is as modern as calories and vitamins. It is as differ- 
ent in its method of coloring faded or gray hair, as inoculation is different 
from wearing a rabbit’s foot to prevent disease. Modern scientists have 
shown that gray hair és a disease, called “canities,” characterized by an 
exhaustion of the coloring matter in the hair. And Notox was developed, 
in a modern research laboratory, to replace the coloring inside the hair, 
where nature had it. The result is that a Notox treatment leaves your 
hair with its own sheen, its own lively variation of high-lights and shadows 
in its mass, its own youthful luster on every hair surface. Heartbreak age 
will end for you when you have your first Notox treatment. 


There are shades of Inecto Rapid Notox to reproduce every gradation 
of natural coloring for the hair. Notox is permanent; it is not affected 
by shampooing, marcelling, permanent waving, sunlight, salt or fresh 
water, or steam baths. 

The best beauty shops use Inecto Rapid Notox; ask for a Notox treatment 
when you make your beauty shop appointment. Or you may use it at 
home; it is on sale at beauty shops, drug stores and department stores 
everywhere. 


Mfd. by INECTO, INC., 33 West 46th St., N. Y. C., and Notox, Ltd., 
10 McCaul St., Toronto, Can. — Sales Rep., Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., N. Y. 
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erly and go to Sunday school.” 

The two little girls, their plans all 
awry, their precious hoop-skirts ridi- 
culed, went to their room chagrined 
and mortified and Mary burst into a 
flood of angry tears. She thought they 
were badly treated and freely said so. 
Her cherished plan had come to 
naught; her world was in ruins. Eliza- 
beth agreed most heartily with every- 
thing Mary said, but, being the guest 
of her aunt, said nothing. 

“Tt is well,’ she wrote long after- 
wards, “that our display was confined 
to our own premises. If we had got 
into the McChord church, which we 
were so anxious to do, Mr. Young’s 
eloquent flights of oratory would have 
fallen on deaf ears and he, as well as 
the congregation, would have been con- 
vulsed with laughter, and Aunt too 
mortified to hold up her head. This 
escapade was a standing joke in the 
family for years, a fine opportunity 
for the gleeful teasing of the boys, 
who witlessly, we thought, presented 
us with switches, making grand, 
flourishing bows and low and insult- 
ing suggestions as to how the switches 
should be applied. Our feelings were 
somewhat salved, however, when 
father soon after came up from New 
Orleans bringing each of us some 
lovely, sheer, embroidered pink muslin 
imported from France. Much to 
Mary’s delight, Aunt allowed her to 
direct the sewing woman in making 
the frocks. Father, also on_ that 
trip, brought us each a doll which 
squeaked most entrancingly when 
pressed on its little stomach. We 
thought the squeak sounded like 
‘Mama’ and we hugged our babies with 
love and pride. We made _ them 
clothes, but they were clumsily put 
together. Mary afterwards developed 
a real talent for sewing and used her 
needle with artistic effect.” 

Among Mary’s most intimate friends 
at this time was her cousin, Margaret 
Stuart (Mrs. Woodrow). Her father 
was the Reverend Robert Stuart, one 
of the first three professors of the 
Transylvania University and minister 
of a noted Presbyterian church at 
Walnut Hills, a few miles out of 
Lexington. 

The Todds and Stuarts were very in- 
timate and there was a great deal of 
visiting between the two families. In 
the Summer time there were picnics in 
the woods and the big family of boys 
and girls hunted walnuts and chest- 
nuts and played games and shouted 
for the sheer joy of being alive. Mary 
in those days was called a tomboy. 
She was always playing pranks and 
was the fearless and inventive leader 
in every possible kind of mischief. 

In the Winter when the Todd chil- 
dren were allowed to spend the week- 
end at their uncle’s country place, 
there were sleigh rides in the farm 
wagons equipped with runners and 
filled with straw, and in the evenings 
before the big, glowing, open fireplace 
with its huge back log and showers of 
sparks flying up the wide chimney, 
there were apples to be roasted and 
corn to be popped and long interesting 
talks, conundrums to guess and reci- 
tations of poems by Mary. 

Mrs. Woodrow wrote, “Mary's love 
for poetry, which she was forever recit- 
ing, was the cause of many a jest 
among her friends. Page after page 
of classic poetry she could recite, lik- 
ing nothing better. She was yery 
highly strung, nervous, impulsive, ex- 
citable, having an emotional tempera- 
ment much like an April day, sun- 
ning all over with laughter one mo- 
ment, and the next “crying as though 


her poor, sad little heart would break.” 

Mary had an aunt living at Wal- 
nut Hills, her father’s sister, married 
to Charles Carr. A number of chil- 
dren were spending the day with her 
at her country place when a band of 
friendly Indians passed. All of these 
children had been brought up on grue- 
some tales of marauding and murder- 
ous bands of Indians. Not one of them 
but had heard of some ancestor who 
had been tomahawked and scalped. 

Mary had heard her uncle John 
Todd tell of the time he had been 
compelled to run the gauntlet and how 
he had miraculously escaped. Another 
of her father’s brothers had been cap- 
tured by the Indians and was held by 
them for three years before he found 
an opportunity to evade their vigi- 
lance. So it was no great wonder that 
the children, glancing out of the win- 
dow and seeing the band of redskins 
approaching bedecked in blankets and 
feathers, scampered in every direction, 
trying to find places to hide. Mary ran 
to the great open fireplace and crept 
behind the fire screen, but this seemed 
too big a place for such a little slender 
body, so she dashed out to seek an- 
other place. The Indians were com- 
ing closer. All the other children were 
safely hidden. She had lost valuable 
time. Her only hope was Heaven; so 
in a panic, but with a beautiful faith, 
she stood in the center of the room 
and cried, “Hide me, oh my Savior, 
hide me.” This same faith was later in 
life her chief source of help and com- 
fort when most other sources failed 
her. 

Mary at fourteen years of age was 
a violent little Whig. Almost from her 
babyhood, when still in short dresses, 
and wearing curls tied with ribbons, 
she had been allowed to come in to 
her father’s table at the close of din- 
ner for dessert. There she had heard 
politics discussed by eminent men who 
had patted her on the head and who 
sometimes, much to Mary’s delight, 
gallantly kissed her hand. She stood in 
no awe of great men; they were to 
her as much a matter of course as the 
air she breathed. Moreover, at four- 
teen, she knew why she was a Whig 
and not a Democrat. 

General Andrew Jackson was a 
Democrat and she hated him with all 
her might and main, because he was 
a candidate for reelection to the Presi- 
dency against her dear friend, Mr. 
Henry Clay. On Saturday, September 
29th, 1832, Lexington was boiling with 
excitement. General Jackson was com- 
ing! The streets were crowded with 
people from all over the state. Men 
in broadcloth rubbed elbows with men 
in jeans. City women in bright, filmy 
dresses filled handsome carriages, wo- 
men from the rural districts crowded 
into rough wagons with all their chil- 
dren. All on tiptoe to take part in 
the excitement, no matter what their 
politics. A big rally and barbecue had 
been planned by the Democrats in 
honor of the President of the United 
States, who was at the same time their 
chosen candidate for reelection. The 
atmosphere at “Fowler’s Garden” was 
permeated with the appetizing aroma 
of roast beef and roast pig, and whisky 
in open buckets and kegs. Great bas- 
kets of fried chicken, beaten biscuits, 
preserves, pickles, cakes and pies were 
on their way to be piled on the long 
tables of rough boards stretched under 
the trees. All comers were welcome to 
this political feast. “Old Hickory” in 
an open carriage, seated by the side — 
of Governor Brethitt, who had lately 
been elected to that office by the 

[Continued on page 86] 
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Not uatil the last vestige ot dandruff 
fo gone, can you be considered a fas- 
ious person, acceptable socially. 





Checking dandruff pleasantly 


“Glittering tresses which now shaken 
loose, showered gold”. So wrote 
Meredith. And Bayley added that they 
“drop upon thy cheek like gold-hued 
cloud flakes on the rosy morn”. 
That was in the days before dan- 
druff. Today, the perfect head ot 
hair is the exception. Through 
ignorance, carelessness, or lazi- 
ness, today’s women needlessly allow 


dandruff to get the upper hand. 
Don’t tolerate this condition, in 
yourself or members of your family. 
Ordinary dandruff, (spread by pro- 
miscuous use of combs, etc.), can 
usually be checked quickly and 
pleasantly by the systematic use of 


LISTERINE 


—the safe antiseptic 


Listerine. No expensive “treat- 
ments”. No complicated “cures”. 

Simply douse it on the scalp, full 
strength, and massage vigorously, oc- 
casionally using a little olive oil if your 
hair is excessively dry. Keep it up 
for several days. You will be amazed 
and delighted by results. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 











You'll like it 
Listerine Tooth Paste is as refreshing as it is effective 
and but 25c the large tube. 


























Miss Auice Braptey, Principal, Miss 
Farmer's School of Cookery, and Cooking 
Editor, Woman’s Home Companion. 


Famous cooking experts 
recommend making 


all your jams and jellies with Certo 


* ERTO, it seems to me, is one of 
those modern aids to house- 
keeping which no woman should will- 
ingly do without,” says Miss Sarah 
Field Splint, Editor, Department of 
Foods and Household Management, 
McCall’s Magazine. 

“To be able to make jams and 
jellies by boiling the fruit from 14 a 
minute to 2 minutes instead of the 
usual 20 to 25 minutes means a saving 
of the busy housewife’s time and at- 
tention to say nothing of fuel. One of 
the advantages of jelly-making by the 
Certo method is that it is sure to turn 
out right. Even if you have never be- 
fore in your life made a glass of jelly 
you cannot fail. With your first at- 
tempt you become an expert. You 
need no previous experience. Simply 
follow instructions! ... 


‘Now there is no fruit or fruit juice 
that cannot be made into jam or jelly 
with Certo and they will be of a rich 
flavor and fine color when made by the 
Certo short boil method. ... 

“Satisfy the natural craving of 
children for sweets by giving them 
wholesome jams and jellies made with 
Certo.” 


Miss Auice Brapiey, Principal of 
Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery, and 
Cooking Editor of Woman’s Home 


Miss Saran Fretp Spiint, Editor, Depart- 
ment of Foods and Household Management, 


McCall’s Magazine. 














Companion, says of Certo: “‘I strongly 
advise all housewives to make all their 
jams and jellies with Certo because:— 
It’s easier— Takes only one minute’s 
boiling. Tastes better—No flavor 
boiled away. Better color—Not dark- 
ened by long boiling. No worry—Never 
fails to set. It’s economical—Fifty per 
cent more from given amount of fruit 
and no waste from failures.” 

The secret of a perfect jam or jelly texture 
is to have a correct proportion of fruit or 
fruit juice, sugar, and that natural jellifying 
substance which Nature herself makes and 
stores in fruits in varying amounts. The 
common deficiency of this jellifying sub- 
stance has been responsible for most of the 
jam and jelly making failures in the past. 
Some fruits are comparatively rich in it; 
others contain very little. Very few fruits 
have enough of it to jellify all the juice they 
contain, and all fruits lose it as they ripen. 

We have extracted this natural jellifying 
substance from fruit, refined, concentrated, 
and bottled it for your convenient use. This 
is Certo. With Certo any kind of fruit— 
even those you have never before been able 
to use for jelly—will now jell perfectly 
every time. With only one minute’s boiling! 

So that you may know exactly how much 
jellifying substance various fruits require, 
we have worked out in our testing kitchens 
accurate recipes for all kinds of jams and 
jellies—nearly one hundred in all. A book- 
let containing these recipes is under the 
label of each bottle of Certo. 

Get Certo from your grocer today. 


Free: Nearly 100 recipes for jams, 


* jellies and marmalades, and 











booklet beautifully illustrated in color 
showing new and interesting ways to serve 
them. Just mailthe coupon. If you wanttrial 
half-bottle of Certo send10c(stampsorcoin) 








Cerro Corporation, 150 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
(lf you live in Canada, address: Certo, Cobourg, Ont.) 


Please send me free recipes and booklet in color on jams, jellies and marmalades. 


© Check here and send toc if you want trial half-bottle of Certo. 
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Democrats, was escorted by an im- 
mense procession—military companies, 
clubs, orders, societies, bands, horse- 
men, men en foot bearing banners 
w:th political inscriptions surmounted 
by game cocks, crowing so lustily they 
could be heard above’ the hubbub of 
music and shouts. Men were shouting, 
women were waving handkerchiefs and 
hickory twigs. 

Mary, viewing the procession from 
a carridge in the company of a little 
Democratic friend who was clapping 
wildly, said, “I wouldn’t think of cheer- 
ing General Jackson for he is not our 
candidate, but he is not as ugly as I 
heard he was.” 

“Ugly,” exclaimed the little Demo- 
crat. “If you call General Jackson 
ugly, what do you think of Mr. Clay?” 

“Mr. Henry Clay,” said Mary 
coolly, “is the. handsomest man in town 
and has the best manners of anybody 
—except my father,” she added duti- 
fully. “We are going to snow General 
Jackson under and freeze his long face 
so that he will never smile again.” 

“Humph!” retorted the little Demo- 
crat, “Andrew Jackson with his long 
face is better looking than Henry Clay 
and your father rolled into one.” 

This was too much. And the dis- 
agreement between the two little poli- 
ticians ended in an estrangement that 
lasted through many years. 

Another time Elizabeth wrote: 
‘Mary and I could never pass the 
confectionery shop of Monsieur Giron. 
Most of our small allowance of pocket 
money went to swell his coffers, not so 
much for the pleasure of the palate 
as for the joy of filling our eyes with 
the beauty of his unique creations. 

“When Aunt was arranging for a 
dinner or a party we always begged 
to be allowed to take the written 
order to Monsieur that we might feast 
our eyes on the iced cakes, decorated 
with garlands of pink sugar roses, or 
the bride’s cakes with their fountains 
of clear, spun sugar pyramiding in the 
center, veiling tiny fat cupids or little 
sugar brides. This Frenchman was an 
artist in his line and his sweet shop 
was one of the features of Lexington. 
Above his shop he had a large and 
handsomely decorated ballroom, where 
many famous balls’ were given. Mary 
used to chat in French with Monsieur, 
much to his delight.” 

It was at this time, when Mary was 
fourteen years old, that she entered 
the French boarding school conducted 
by two charming French gentlewomen 
in a quaint and beautiful place, now 
Mentelle Park, Lexington, Kentucky. 
She boarded there four years, coming 
home Friday evenings and returning 
early Monday morning. Nothing but 
French was spoken in that school, and 
during the four years of her tuition 
she acquired a thorough knowledge of 
the language and spoke the purest 
Parisian French. As long as she lived 
she read the finest French authors. 

Monsieur and Madam Mentelle and 
their two daughters were French refu- 
gees who had fled from the fury of the 
bloodthirsty mobs at the beginning of 
the French revolution. Loyal to their 
unfortunate sovereign, Louis the Six- 
teenth, and loving with deep devotion 
the frivolous, but gentle and brave 
Queen, Marie Antoinette, they could 
never allude to these “martyrs” with- 
out tears. And the poor little Dauphin. 
At the thought of the brutal treat- 
ment that poor child received at the 
hands of his heartless captors, Mon- 
sieur Mentelle’s face would flush a 
deep red and his hands would clench 
in impotent rage. 

Two years after her entrance Mary 


spoke French very fluently. A French 
play had been studied and Mary was 
given the principal part. “Indeed,” 
wrote Elizabeth, ‘she was the star 
actress of the school, and I was thrilled 
with her talent. It was not like the 
first time I saw her in a small pari 
when I was trembling with nervous- 
ness for fear she might forget her 
lines. This was quite an occasion, and 
each pupil was allowed to invite a 
guest. Of course, Mary invited me. I 
was to come early that Friday after- 
noon and bring a cake, which was 
Mary’s contribution to the refresh- 
ments to be served after the play. I 
had promised to bring a basket of 
flowers for the table, though it was 
too late for flowers, especially since 
it was very hot and dusty that fall. 

“T thought Nelson would never bring 
the carriage around to the door, but 
when it came at last, Mary Jane (a 
young slave girl belonging to Mrs. 
Todd) was seated inside with the big 
round hat box in which Aunt Chaney 
had carefully placed the cake. Mary 
was waiting impatiently at the door 
as we drove up, and flew at me like 
a whirlwind. I had not seen her for 
a week and I thought she had grown 
prettier during that time. She looked 
so dainty in her fresh, white muslin 
frock and silk sash. Her cheeks were as 
pink as the tea roses I had gathered for 
her. I always thought of tea roses in 
connection with Mary; they seemed 
so to suit her, to be a part of her. 
Her blue eyes were sparkling with ex- 
citement, her pretty chestnut curls 
were bright and glossy. 

“She chattered a voluble welcome in 
French, not being allowed to speak 
a word of English until she left Madam 
Mentelle’s premises. Mary Jane, who 
could not understand the ‘outlandish 
talk,’ shied away from Mary like a 
skittish colt. She was holding tightly 
to the hat box until I took it from 
her and told her to go and get Miss 
Mary’s things and put them in the 
carriage. Mary Jane hated to go along 
with me to call for Mary on Friday 
afternoons. I think she was really 
superstitiously afraid of the unfamiliar 
tongue. 

“In the carriage on the way home 
Mary said, ‘Monsieur Giron must have 
made that cake with his own hands.’ 

“*No, mam’ exclaimed Mary Jane 
indignantly. ‘Aunt Chaney made that 
cake her own self. Her hands is just 
as knowin’ as that Frenchy’s is.’ 

“*That is enough,’ said Mary smil- 
ing. ‘It looked like Monsieur Giron; the 
icing on that cake was as white as 
Aunt Chaney is black, and it’ was as 
light and fine grained inside as she is 
heavy and cross-grained outside. Bless 
her old heart! I am going to give her 
a bear’s hug just as soon as I get 
home—if she will let me. I have not 
had a good scolding for a week but 
trust Aunt Chaney and Mammy to 
supply that lack.” 

“You lamb,’ I laughed. ‘You are 


‘aching for that scolding and I have no 


doubt you will soon deserve it. You 
are planning some mischief right now,’ 
I challenged. ‘I see it in your eyes.’ 

“ Ves,’ dimpled Mary, ‘I am going 
to insist that Monsieur Giron made 
that cake. Then, when Aunt Chaney 
flies into one of her fierce rages and 
bangs the pans and kettles and orders 
me out of her kitchen I am going to 
give her the red and yellow bandanna 
head handkerchief I bought for her 
and tell her that Monsieur Giron with 
all his icing and spicing could not make 
a cake half so ‘confectionery’ as she. 
Aunt Chaney will fairly eat me up for 

[Continued on page 89] 
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“Do you know that you can 


make a delicious caramel pudding 
just by boiling an unopened can 
of Eagle Brand? Do you know 
that you can use this also as a 
butterscotch filling for tarts or 
pies? 
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CARAMEL PUDDING 


Place unopened can of Eagle Brand Sweetened 
Condensed Milk in a kettle of boiling water 
and simmer for two and a half hours, being 
careful to keep can covered with water. Re- 
move from water and chill thoroughly. At 
serving time remove top of can, cutting along 
the side so that the contents may be removed 





whole; serve individually in slices, garnished 
with nut meats and whipped cream. (Several 
cans may be caramelized at one time and kept 
in the ice box ready for use as a dessert or 
filling.) 


“Do you know just 
what Eagle Brand is? 


“Do you know that by using 
Eagle Brand you can make, in five 
minutes, a perfect, thick, smooth 
mayonnaise that will not curdle 
or separate? 


CONDENSED MILK MAYONNAISE 


Beat 1 egg yolk with a Dover egg beater and 
add 24 cup Eagle Brand Sweetened Con- 
densed Milk, 14 teaspoon dry mustard, 14 
teaspoon salt, 14 cup vinegar, 14 cup salad 
oil, and a few grains cayenne, beating each in 
thoroughly before adding another. 


Not plain “canned milk”, as some women think—but a 
smooth, thick blend of pure, fresh, full-cream country milk 
and finest sugar. It’s more than twice as rich as ordinary 
milk because most of the water has been removed. And 
because of its creamy richness and smoothness, Eagle Brand 
gives you a delicious foundation for any dish that requires 
both milk and sugar. For all sorts of custards and puddings. 
For frostings and fillings. For candies and ice cream. For 
salad dressings and sauces. For cakes and rolls and muffins. 


We should like to send you a complete recipe booklet. Just 


mail the coupon. 


EAGLE BRAND 


SWEETENED 
CONDENSED 
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‘Do you know that a super- 
delicious ice-box cake can be made 
with Eagle Brand — requiring 
fewer ingredients and less time 
to make than an ordinary ice-box 
cake? 
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ICE BOX CAKE 

Melt 2 squares unsweetened chocolate in a 
double boiler and add 1 can Eagle Brand 
Sweetened Condensed Milk. Stir over hot 
water for about five minutes until it thickens. 
Beat yolk of 1 egg, and dilute with a little of 
the hot liquid. Add to chocolate mixture and 
cook two minutes. Remove from fire and let 
cool for few minutes. Fold in carefully 1 stiff- 
ly beaten egg white. Line bottom and sides 
of a mold with split lady fingers, placing 
round side out. Fill center with pudding mix- 
ture and cover with lady fingers. Set on ice for 
eight or more hours. Turn out on serving 
plate and serve 
with cream or 
custard sauce. 


eAnd... 


do you know 





.. » that Eagle Brand creams- 
and-sugars your coffee,deliciously, 
at one-half the cost of cream 
and sugar? Try it for a week — 
only a teaspoonful or two to a 
cup is necessary—and see if you 
do not prefer this rich, mellow 
flavor! Remember, too, that Eagle 
Brand keeps without ice for days 
after the can is opened! 
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350 Madison Ave., 


Please send me the free recipe booklet, “New Magic in the Kitchen— 
150 delicious dishes made with Sweetened Condensed Milk.” 


C.—McC.—5-28 
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MARY, WIFE 


praising her cake so highly. 

“*Then,’ she continued, warming to 
her theme, ‘T’ll tell Mammy that I al- 
ways did like Biggoty Mr. Fox better 
than Br’er Rabbit and that I am sure 
the devil did not paint his tail pea 
green, but a lovely sunshiny yellow and 
made of it a road leading down to the 
bad place. A primrose path of ease and 
dalliance, leading to abysmal depths 
of sin and sorrow. Won’t Mammy just 
revel in that combination? It would 
not surprise me if she quotes it to the 
children as holy writ.’ 

“As we drove down Main Street busi- 
ly chatting, I noticed an old white man 
shambling along the sidewalk. I had 
often seen him before on the streets 
of Lexington and smiled at his re- 
semblance to a scarecrow. The old 
fellow boasted that he and Henry 
Clay were born in the same county in 
Virginia, and that he and ‘Henry’ had 
played ball together when they were 
children. 

“Mary suddenly ordered Nelson to 
stop. ‘Old King Solomon,’ she cried. 
‘Get out with me, Elizabeth; we must 
not pass him without shaking hands, 
and I know he needs a little piece of 
money for tobacco. I wish I could give 
him a cake of soap instead, if it would- 
n’t insult him!’ 

“Nelson, who was scandalized at Miss 
Mary and Miss Lizzie getting out in 
the dust to shake hands with the gro- 
tesque, shambling old creature, mut- 
tered loud enough for us to hear, 
‘Shaking hands with every. old po’ 
white trash day meets on de road. I’m 
gwine to tell Miss Betsy quick as I 
get home.’ 

“Mary held out her hand to old Sol 
who took it gingerly. ‘Howdy, Miss 
Mary, you ain’t never too proud to 
speak to me.’ 

“*Too proud to speak to you,’ cried 
Mary. ‘I am proud when you speak to 
me. I will never forget last Summer 
when you were the bravest man in 
town, when you worked night and day 
digging, digging, digging the graves of 
those poor people who died like flies of 
the cholera. You dug the graves of 
some of my best friends.’ Her eyes 
were brimming with tears. ‘You were 
not afraid. You are a hero.’ 

“Old Sol listened with a furtive air 
of embarrassment tinged with indiffer- 
ence. His face brightened with interest, 
however, and he pulled at his disrepu- 
table old hat when Mary handed him 
the little piece of money for tobacco. 

“When we were again seated in the 
carriage Mary said, ‘I missed you ter- 
ribly last Summer, Elizabeth, but you 
were certainly lucky not to be in Lex- 
ington. I will never, never forget that 
terrible time, the choking fumes of the 
tar that Mother made Nelson burn all 
through the house, the lime and white- 
wash over everything, the deadly quiet 
everywhere. When the baby cried it 
seemed as if it must be heard all over 
town. Nothing on the street but the 
drivers and horses drawing the carts 
piled with the bodies of those who had 
just died. The relatives of the dead 
being too frightened to make decent 
burial clothes, the poor bodies were 
wrapped in sheets and blankets, many 
of them just as they were dressed 
when the plague caught them. Towards 
the last not even coffins. Father had 
all the trunks and boxes taken out of 
the attic and hauled to ‘Cheapside’ to 
be given to the people who could not 
get coffins. Other people did the same 
and still so very, very many had to be 
buried in trenches, just dumped in 
like old dead dogs. 

“They would not let us eat fruit or 
vegetables; just beaten biscuits, eggs 
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and boiled milk and boiled water, and 
both always tepid. Elizabeth, I pledge 
you my word, I was actually hungry. 
Oh, not just for food, but for some- 
thing different. You know how I like 
mulberries. I begged Mother so hard 
she said I might eat just one—and I 
did—just one at a time. But the time 
rolled around every few minutes, until 
Aunt Chaney caught me, and then such 
a ‘to do.’ Mother sent for the doctor 
post-haste and Mammy made me take 
ipecac, the great emergency medicine 
in our family. Mammy almost had to 
ciose my nose to make me take it. But 
what was worse than all, everybody 
was frightened half to death, talking 
in whispers, almost afraid to breathe. 
And poor, brave old Sol going along as 
if nothing terrible was happening, just 
doing everything he could. 

“ ‘Oh, Elizabeth, I am so ashamed of 
myself. Just to think two years ago I 
was laughing at him, laughing at his 
funny old clothes, laughing because 
he, a white man, had been publicly 
sold as a vagabond to an old negro 
woman for thirty cents. Oh, I was an 
unspeakable little beast,’ wept Mary. 
‘I cannot forgive myself, but,’ smiling 
at me through her tears, ‘it was a 
lucky bargain for the old darkey. Every 
evening Sol handed her his day’s 
wages. And, of course, she did it for 
Sol’s own good, but she never handed 
him back enough to get on a real good 
spree, and,’ pensively, ‘that is the only 
time he is really happy. But think 
of the poor, ragged, brave old soul be- 
ing sold to a negro. It’s all wrong Eliza- 
beth,’ she exclaimed with heat, ‘this 
selling human beings into slavery. 
Think of our selling old Aunt Chaney 
or Mammy or,’ laying her hand affec- 
tionately on Mary Jane’s knee, seated 
opposite, ‘or foolish little Mary Jane, 
or any one of our servants. I love them 
all. It would break my heart. I would 
feel as if I were selling a member of 
my own family. Has grandmother 
(Mrs. Humphreys) heard from John 
yet, since she freed him, educated him 
for the ministry and sent him to make 
Scotch Presbyterians of the heathen 
in Liberia? I think he ought to write 
very interesting letters home, but per- 
haps he is too busy teaching the shorter 
catechism to the cannibals in the 
jungles of Africa—Goodness,’ she ex- 
claimed, her eyes widening at a grue- 
some thought, ‘they eat each other 
down there, Elizabeth. I never thought 
of it before. Oh, poor, poor John.’ 

“Mary was like this always, her mood 
changing with every new thought. Like 
the varying patterns, made by each 
slight turn of a kaleidescope, her face 
expressed her varying moods. With eyes 
half closed and looking through her 
long lashes she had the demure shyness 
of a little Quakeress, but ‘presto’ 
they now gleamed with mischief. And 
before you could be quite sure of that, 
her dimple was gone and her eyes were 
brimful of tears. How I hated to see 
her go back to school on Monday 
morning. 

“Mary even as a school girl in her 
gingham dresses was certainly very 
pretty. She had clear blue eyes, long 
lashes, light brown hair, with a glint of 
bronze, and a lovely complexion. Her 
figure was beautiful, and no old master 
ever modeled a more perfect arm and 
hand: 

“Many years ago I was told by a re- 
porter on the Louisville Courier Jour- 
nal that there was still living in Louis- 
ville an old lady who for four years 
was a fellow pupil of Mary Todd’s at 
Madam Mentelle’s school for young 
ladies, at that time the most exclusive 

[Continued on page 90] 
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establishment of the kind in the state 
of Kentucky. ‘Mary Todd,’ said this 
old lady, ‘was one of the brightest 
girls in Madam Mentelle’s school. She 
always had the highest marks and took 
the biggest prizes. French was the 
language of the school and Mary spoke 
it as fluently as did Madam herself 
* * * She was a merry, companionable 
girl with a smile for everybody. She 
was really the life of the school, al- 
ways ready for a good time and will- 
ing to contribute even more than her 
own share in promoting it.’” 

Elizabeth writes later: “At differ- 
ent times French gentlemen came to 
the University to study English, and 
when one was fortunate enough to 
meet Mary, he was surprised and de- 
lighted to find her a fluent conversa- 
tionalist in his own language. It was 
also at Madam Mentelle’s that Mary 
learned to dance so gracefully. The 
class was not allowed to receive visi- 
tors, so, to enliven the evenings, Mon- 
sieur Mentelle would take his violin, 
while Madam Mentelle and her two 
accomplished daughters would take 
their pupils on the floor and respond to 
his music in the dance. In after years 
it remained her favorite amusement 
and the aristocratic society of Lexing- 
ton afforded her ample opportunity 
for the indulgence of the pastime.” 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Todd had grown 
more delicate, and the water of Crab 
Orchard Springs had been ordered by 
her doctor. A great many people from 
many parts of the South used to come 
with their entire families to Crab Or- 
chard Springs in Kentucky. The little 
Todds looked forward with greater ex- 
cilement to their annual short stay 
there than the modern child would 
feel at the prospect of a trip to Europe 
—the bustle of preparation, the piles 
of fresh little muslin dresses, the car- 
riages filled with children and babies 
and nurses, for only the older boys 
who objected to going were left at 
home. The long drive, the meeting 
with old friends and acquaintances, 
the new arrivals each day driving up in 
state with jingling harness and pranc- 
ing horses, the finely dressed ladies 
stepping mincingly down the carriage 
steps in mortal dread of showing their 
ankles, the beaux flocking around to 
greet those they knew and perchance 
to gain a fleeting glimpse of those same 
carefully guarded ankles, the negro 
fiddlers, the candle light flickering 
from innumerable sconces over the 
bright, filmy ball dresses of the belles, 
and the courtly bowing and scraping 
of the beaux. 

Mary was very vivacious and at 
eighteen she and Elizabeth were popu- 
lar belles. After the marriage of 
Frances Todd, she was the eldest of the 
Todd daughters left at home, and her 
mother took a very pardonable pride 
in her appearance, her wit, her savoir 
faire, her exquisite manner and her 
graceful dancing—which even as a 
school girl made her a desirable part- 
ner. Ever since she had been a tom- 
boy of eight years she had been 
trained in all the social graces, and 
now together with Elizabeth, she en- 
tertained visitors in the parlor. 

“Among them were many scholarly, 
intellectual men,” said Elizabeth, “but 
Mary never at any time showed the 
least partiality for any one of them. 
Indeed at times, her face indicated a 
decided lack of interest and she ac- 
cepted their attention without enthu- 
siasm. Without meaning to wound, she 
now and then could not restrain a 
witty, sarcastic speech that cut more 

[Continued on page 92] 
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BREAKFAST BRAN PAN 


Sift three times 1% cups flour, 6 
teaspoons Royal Baking Powder, 
1% teaspoons salt, and 5 table- 


————. a little at a 
time, 6 tablespoons Gharteniag 
melted, stirring the dry mixture con- 
stantly. The mixture is now a 
crumbly mass. Beat 3 egg yolks well 
and add 1% cups milk. Add to the 
dry mixture. Add % cup raisins, 
floured, and beat for five minutes. 
Fold in stiffly beaten egg whites. 
Spread in a greased square pan about 
three-fourths inch thick and bake in 
a@ moderate oven at 350° F. fifty to 
sixty minutes. Makes twelve 2 \4- 
inch squares, 
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sugar before serving. 
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deeply than she intended, for there was 
no maiice in her heart. She was impul- 
sive and made no attempt to conceal 
her feeling; indeed that would have 
been impossible, for her face was an 
index to every passing emotion. 

“Mary found much difficulty in get- 
ting along smoothly with an Episcopal 
student of theology, who was a tutor 
in the Todd family. With all of Mary’s 
efforts to be agreeable there was noth- 
ing but discord between them. Having 
an ill-grounded and unjust suspicion 
that she was on all occasions laughing 
at him, or trying to insult him, he 
waged a war without cause.” 

Mr. Todd was frequently absent on 
business and Mrs. Todd, by reason of 
illness, unable to come to the dining 
room. “One morning on such an occa- 
sion” writes Elizabeth, “Mary and I 
went to the breakfast room. Mary took 
her seat at the head of the table and 
Mr. , the young tutor, took the 
seat at the foot, I on the other side. 
Grace was said with due reverence and 
then we commenced with keen appe- 
tites on the feast of good things be- 
fore us. We had some remarkably fine 





maple syrup. Mary helped me and of- 
fered some to Mr. with the re- 
mark that she understood the Yankees 
always ate molasses with everything. 
It was the word Yankee, I suppose, 
that raised the storm. He was greatly 
irritated. With a black frown. and roil- 
ing his R’s more than usual he spoke 
with great emphasis. ‘Miss Mary,’ he 
said, ‘there is a point beyond endur- 
ance which I cannot and will not 
stand.’ 

“Mary was, you must remember, one 
of a large family of boys and girls 
who jested much and seized on the 
slightest pretext to tease each other 
unmercifully. The wrathful tutor look- 
ed so fierce and his wrath seemed so 
greats to have been occasioned by 
such a small amount of teasing 
that the scene became ludicrous to 
Mary and she leaned back in her chair 
and laughed so merrily and contagi- 
ously that even Mr. ’s anger was 
dissipated and he. joined heartily in 
our laughter. The laughter acted like a 
charm and the rest of the day we three 
sailed on a calm sea of good humor.” 

[Continued in June McCatr’s] 
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submissively. Both teams stopped be- 
fore the door beside one another, but 
facing in opposite directions. As the 
young man tied his pigs to the spoke 
of a wheel, his wife got down; and at 
the same time the wife of the man 
who drove the second cart appeared in 
the cabin door. The two couples, the 
young and the old, the arriving and the 
departing, faced each other for an in- 
stant in silence. 

Then, the older man, lean, his face 
a chart of fifty winters, took the 
younger away to show him for the last 
time how the fields lay. 

‘The Winter rye’s coming up 
good,” he said, and he led the young 
man away to see it. 

The old woman reached out to take 
the girl’s hand. Perhaps five years 
younger than her husband, she looked 
more than ten years older. The white 
hair on her head was thin, the knot 
at the back small. She had been a tall 
woman once, but the years had bent 
her over and raised the veins in welts 
on her thin hands. 

“Come in, Pretty,” she said. “I’ve 
left some water boiling for your tea.” 

The girl followed her through the 
door. 

“You're the first visitor I’ve had for 
two years,” the old woman said, sit- 
ting down on the bunk frame. “I wish 
I could have made it cozier for you, 
Pretty.” 

Her smile was eagerly friendly, and 
the girl, a little puzzled at her own 
speechlessness, smiled back. The old 
woman held a dull knife in both hands, 
which she clutched from time to time, 
as if to remind herself of a neglected 
task. 

“I hope you'll like it here,” she said. 
“It looks bare and wild now, but it 
will look better some day.” 

“T hate your going away,” said the 
girl suddenly. From where she sat, she 
could see across the meadows to the 
woods and the shadowed hills; and 
just at the door-step, the daffodils in 
the sun. 

“You mustn’t mind being alone,” 
said the old woman. “It’ll be a home to 
you soon. How long?” she asked. 

“Two months,” said the girl. 

“When it’s over, you'll be glad, 
Pretty. You'll have it growing up here. 
You'll have a house some day. My 


mother had a house. And maybe a 
flower or two in the garden.” 

“Yes,” said the girl, who saw them 
all growing. 

“Them daffodils will be a great 
clump then,” said the old woman. She 
hesitated, looking down at the knife 
in her hands, and her lips quivered. 
“Would you mind, Pretty, if I was. to 
take one with me?” 

“No. No. Why, no.” 

The old woman got up and went out 
of the door, and knelt down before the 
flowers. She smiled up at the girl. 

“They was out of Mother’s garden,” 
she said. “She had a garden in front 
of her house. And I brought away a 
bulb with me. They’ve always growed.” 
She thrust the knife down beside the 
stalk and twisted the bulb out. “And 
they always left some growing when- 
ever we moved on. John always wants 
to move on, so they don’t have time 
to make more than two or three new.” 

The two men returned and now the 
old couple climbed up on the cart. 

“Good-by, Pretty,” said the old wo- 
man, bending down suddenly to kiss 
the girl. The men said nothing. 

The girl sat down on the door-step 
staring moodily down the road until 
the cart had disappeared into the 
woods, and her husband watched her 
with a puzzled concern. “TI’ll fix you a 
rain-barrel, here by the door,” he 
promised her. “Only I’ll have to move 
the posies.” 

“No, no! I don’t want it. Leave 
them there.” 

She dropped her head on her knees 
and cried passionately. He stood look- 
ing down at her, wondering unhappily 
what had happened. 


T= must have prospered, for here, 
today, are marks where a large 
barn stood, and an outhouse; and here 
beside this old pine stump: is a hollow 
in the ground where there was once the 
cellar of a big house. The hollow is 
almost filled with briars, and young 
thorn apples are growing round the 
site of the barn. From the state road, 
a hundred yards away, it is just a 
brushy tangle. But if, in May, you get 
out of your car, and cross the brook, 
and go round to the far side of the old 
pine stump, you will see a clump of 
yellow daffodils. 
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LAMB CHOPS PARK AVENUE 
Time for combining ingredients: 1 minute 
Time for cooking: 16 minutes 
Makes 3 services 


For a real treat, just place 6 chops on a well- 
oiled broiler, and cook for 8 minutes without 
turning. Then turn each of the chops and cover 
with a slice of Hawaiian Pineapple. Broil 8 min- 
utes more and serve on a hot plate or a platter. 


ou ll find 
no touchy appetites 
where these 
dishes are are served] 


That’s a wonderful thing about Can- 
ned Hawaiian Pineapple: it makes dishes 
look so good — and taste so good — that 
even the most listless diner can’t resist 
trying them. And there is no end of de- 
lightful ways to serve Hawaii's delicious 
fruit—both forms— Crushed and Sliced. 


Your grocer has Hawaiian Pineapple 
—in various sizes of cans for various 
menu needs. Be sure you have a good 
supply always on your pantry shelves, 


“MY VERY BEST” PIE 
Time for combining ingredients: 8 minutes 
Time for cooking : 30 minutes 
Makes one pie 


You never tasted a better pie than this: Heat 
2 cups Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple in a double 
boiler, Mix % cup sugar and 1 tablespoon of 
cornstarch and add this to the hot mixture. Cook 
15 minutes; stirring frequently. Add 1 tablespoon 
of butter and when melted pour the hot mixture 
over 4 well-beaten egg yolks. Cool and pour 
into a baked pastry shell. Make a meringue by 
beating 4 egg whites and adding 4 tablespoons 
of sugar. Spread on top of the pie and brown in 
a slow oven for about fifteen minutes. It’s fine. 





—For serving right 


—For vbe hl ices, 


from the can and pies, cake _ 
for quick desserts salads & 
and salads. of oer pion 


Association of Hawaiian Pineapple. Canners 
803 Adam Grant Building, San Francisco, California 


SEND ME YOUR FREE BOOK 


SESE Weed nis astemndiaejaeeeasifin 


Address 
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[Continued from page 25] 


ahead hardly justified. 

“Billy, do steady down a bit,” ob- 
jected Herrick. 

“Nonsense. We’re all right,” 
swered, gathering speed. 

But the next turn was a sharp one, 
and, as they swung round it, for just 
a single instant Herrick saw the big 
gray car approaching and recognized 
Mac’s lean dark face bent above its 
steering wheel. Then a tearing, splint- 
ering crash, and Herrick found herself 
staring past Billy straight into Mac’s 
eyes as the two cars stood locked 
abreast. 

Billy climbed nimbly out of his seat 
to inspect the damage and Mac, who 
had by this time joined him in the 
road, flashed him a glance of unmis- 
takable anger. “You're a careless young 
cub,” he said wrathfully. “If you want 
to go careening about the roads taking 
corners on your wrong side, you’ve no 
business to ask Herrick to go with 
you.” He was rather white and his 
voice had roughened curiously. 

Herrick smiled reassuringly into 
Billy’s crestfallen face. “I’m not hurt, 
old thing, and, as we’ve all come out of 
it alive, you shall be let off with a 
warning.” 

Kenyon spoke again. “You’ve come 
off very much the worse. Why not run 
your car straight on into Tanborough 
and leave her there to be doctored up 
and I'll drive Herrick on to Windy- 
croft.” 

So presently she found herself glid- 
ing smoothly along beside him in the 
big gray car while Billy took his bat- 
tered four-seater into Tanborough. 

They sped onward in silence, and 
Herrick was glad. Those few anguished 
moments had shown her her own heart. 
What she felt for Mac was not com- 
radeship—but love. She felt shaken 
and bewildered. 

“You all right, dear?” Kenyon’s 
voice was very quiet. He laid one hand 
over hers. Something in Mac’s voice 
made her catch her breath—something 
possessive, solicitous. 

“Quite all right, thank you,” she 
answered, her heart in her throat. 

“That’s good,” Mac answered con- 
tentedly and spoke no more until they 
were at Windycroft. Then, as she 
turned he smiled down at her. “I’m 
coming in,” he said deliberately, and 
followed her into the big hall, empty, 
lit only by the big logs on the hearth. 
It was as if they were shut together 
within a luminous circle of light. She 
made a sudden, impulsive movement 
as though to leave him. Instantly his 
arm shot out, barring her way. 

“No, don’t run away,” he said, with 
tender amusement. ‘“Herrick—darling 
—are you afraid of love?” 

In the next instant she was swept 
against his breast, and he was kissing 
her with a fierce passion that almost 
took her breath away. 

For a little space they were silent, 
wrapt in that first incredulous, bewil- 
dering joy of love given and returned. 

It was Mac who broke the silence. 
“How soon can we be married, dar- 
ling?” 

“Married!” She stared at him with 
startled eyes. Recollection and harsh 
reality slashed across her dream mo- 
ments. With a sudden movement she 
tore herself out of his arms. “You'll 
have to wait—forever. Because—be- 
cause I can’t possibly marry you.” 

For an instant he stared at her 
blankly. “You can’t marry me?” he re- 
peated. “I don’t understand you.” 

“Don’t you?” Her voice was hard 
and emotionless. “I meant just exactly 
what I said: I can’t marry you.’ 

“But you haven’t told me why. At 

[Continued on page 94] 
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S jee discover 


health-giving power in 
simple Japan Tea 


A precious food element, believed 
to be a safeguard against several 


common ailments, found in 
our old favorite drink 
— Japan green tea 


R those who suffer from ‘‘rheu- 
matic’’ pains— 


For those who have a sallow com- 
plexion— 


For those who are ‘“‘run down’”’ and 
easily tired out— 


For many of us—there is deep in- 
terest in the recent startling discov- 
eries about Japan tea. In pleasant 
cups of Japan green tea, scientists 
have found an invaluable food ele- 
ment, a wonderful, health-giving 
property that is entirely absent from 
many of the foods we eat. 


It is now believed that countless 
men and women may be missing the 
joys of perfect health just because 
their three meals a day give them 
too little of this all-important food 
element—Vitamin C. 


“Observations during the World 
War,’’ writes one of the country’s 
foremost scientists, ‘‘and my recol- 
lection of specific cases, all combine 
to suggest that much of the so-called 
rheumatism which afflicts such a large 
part of our people is due, at least in 
large part, to the use of a diet too 
poor in Vitamin C. The symptoms 
are a sallow, muddy complexion, loss 
of energy, fleeting pains in the limbs, 
usually mistaken for rheumatism.” 


A rich source of 
this precious element 


Only a small number of foods, aside 
from Japan green tea—spinach and a 
few fruits and vegetables—contain 
this wonderful food element. 


The amazing fact today estab- . 


lished by science is the richness in 
this precious Vitamin C, of our old 
favorite drink, Japan green tea. The 
leaves of Japan tea which we buy 
at the grocery store bring us in 
abundance this health-giving food 
element. 


For that ‘“‘tired feeling’’ which 
takes the pleasure out of life, for 
those so-called ‘‘rheumatic’’ twinges 
that spoil many a day, for the sal- 
low skin you hate to see in the mir- 
ror, try this simple thing. Drink 
fragrant cups of Japan green tea 
regularly at lunch, at supper, in the 























Science has now 
found a rich source 
of health - giving 


Vitamin C in the 
leaves of simple 
Japan green tea 

















afternoon. Take advantage of their 
rich supply of the precious food ele- 
ment, Vitamin C. It is probable 
that they will build new vitality 
for you—that you will both feel 
and look more vigorous after a few 
weeks. Start this delightful, 
health-giving habit—now. Begin 
today drinking Japan green tea. 
American-Japanese Tea Committee, 
782 Wrigley Suilding, Chicago. 


























Your skin requires both 


cleansing 


and toning 





( Prey Ape atten- 


tion to the skin is 
essential to good looks. 
Yet how difficult it is. 
in the maelstrom of 
today, to match duties 
against relentless time, 
and have still left a 
little leisure for even 
such an important task 
as being beautiful. 








Just saturate a piece of 
absorbent cotton in 
Vivatone, and with the 
same circular motion 
wipe away the last 
trace of cold cream. 
This is very important, 
since it contains parti- 
cles of dust and grime 
which have been dis- 








But Daggett & Ramsdell, who for decades 
have solved beauty problems and furnished 
the essentials necessary to care for the skin, 
have simplified the daily facial treatment. 
Now women are finding that modern skin 
care requires just a daily cleansing and toning. 

For cleansing, Perfect Cold Cream has no 
equal. Itsfineoils penetrate thedeepest pores, 
and cleanse them to a remarkable degree. It 
suppliesexactly whattheskinrequirestopre- 
serve its natural softness, health and color. 

At least once a day apply it, and massage 
lightly with an upward, outward motion. 
Pay particular attention to the lines from 
nose to mouth, and at the eyes, where tell- 
tale wrinkles first appear. Remove with a 
soft tissue or cloth. 

Now you are ready for the toning. For this 
use the new Vivatone, Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Skin Tonic and Astringent. It con- 
tains many balsamic and astringent sub- 
stances beneficial to the skin, is delight- 
fully perfumed and very refreshing. 







lodged from the pores. 
Then take a second piece of absorbent 
cotton, wet it with Vivatone, and pat 
gently all over the face, paying particular 
attention to the nose and cheeks where the 
pores are apt to enlarge. 

Vivatone dries almost instantly, closing 
the pores and leaving the face tingling and 
delightfully refreshed. 

If you need a powder base (and this 
means every woman with a dry skin) follow 
the facial witha light application of Daggett 
& Ramsdell’s Perfect Vanishing Cream. 

It is excellent, too, for the hands and 
elbows—its daily use will keepthemsmooth 
and firm. Perfect Vanishing Cream comes 
in tubes roc, 25c; in jars 35c, 60c. 

Perfect Cold Cream is sold everywhere, in 
tubes and jars, priced from 1oc to$1.50. Viva- 
tone is new. A most attractive six-ounce 
bottle costs 75c at all good shops or direct 
from Daggett & Ramsdell, 214 West 14thSt., 
N.Y. Also 165 Dufferin St., Toronto ($1 .00), 
and 40-42 Lexington St., W.1, London. 


Introductory Offer 40c 


Why don’t you send for one of these special Clean-up 
Kits? For only 40c, you can get a supply of Perfect 
Cold Cream, Vivatone and Perfect Vanishing Cream 
with Daggett & Ramsdell tissues for removing cold 
cream. Enough to give the new facial a real trial. 
Regular size cold cream and vanishing cream (not 
samples) and a special bottle of Vivatone, in a 
wonderfully neat and practical container to keep in 
your desk, or carry in your bag. Mail coupon today. 


DAGGETT « RAMSDELL 


Room 31, 214 West 14th St., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find 40c (stamps, money order) for which please send me Perfect Clean-up Kic. 


Ete aga a aa ga ne ae 
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least, I’ve the right to know your rea- 
son.” 

“T can give you a reason.” 

There was an ominous quiet about 
him, as if bitter suspicion were taking 
the place of blank bewilderment. 

“Perhaps I can guess the reason,” 
he said slowly. “You’ve been merely 
fooling with me—amusing yourself at 
my expense—and now you're through.” 

She listened to him with slowly 
widening eyes of horror. “Not that. 
Oh, Mac, anything but that. Whatever 
happens, I shall always go on loving 
you.” 

At the simple statement Mac soft- 
ened and said gently, “Why won’t you 
tell me why you can’t marry me?” 

Her face had grown very pale. “No,” 
she said in a low voice. “I can’t tell 
you.” 

“Then why did 
you let me tell you 
I cared?” he asked 
sternly, his mouth 
indominable. 

She shrank away 
from this Mac, 
whose inflexible 
code of loyalty and 
straight-dealing 
seemed to make no 
allowances for hu- 
man fraility. “Oh 
Mac, can’t you un- 
derstand?” she ex- 





ened. “But it’s all so useless,” she said. 
“Sir Francis may live for years.” 

Jem assented grimly. “I’m not 
counting on any dead man’s shoes. I 
just want to live near her and see her 
sometimes . . . . He’s such a brute.” 

Lady Bridget nodded. “Yes, he is a 
brute,” she said. “And that’s the rea- 
son I want you to be very careful not 
to do anything to. infuriate him—for 
Carol’s sake. He’ll make her pay.” 

“T’ll remember. But”—with a slow, 
rueful smile—“it’s a bit difficult at 
times,” and he rose to go. 

“I’m glad you know—about Carol 
and me,” he said boyishly. ‘“What- 
ever happens, Mim, you’d always 
stand her friend?” 

“Always, Jem. You know that,” an- 
swered Lady Bridget, her eyes steady. 


ERRICK faced 
the _ situation 
bravely. But the 
love she had given 
Mac and the hurt of 
it would last as long 
as life. 

Still to be cut’ off 
from love and the 
happiness 1 o v e 
brings was her heri- 
tage and she refused 
to let it crush her, 
so she faced life 
with characteristic 





claimed desperately. 
“Tt just happened! 
. . . And I never 
thought ahead, of—of marriage or any- 
thing. till you asked when we could 
be married.” 

Kenyon’s last distrust of her van- 
ished. “Then, darling, if that’s so,” he 
said tenderly, “can’t you try to tell me 
me why you won’t marry me?” 

She bent her head, laying her cheek 
for a moment against his hands. “I’m 
not fit to marry anyone,” she said, 
slowly. “I’ve bad blood in my veins... 
If I married you, I should be sure to 
let you down sometime or other, and 
then you’d never forgive me. And I 
couldn’t bear that. And I think you’d 
better go now,” she said, almost in a 
whisper. 

“All right,” he said. “I'll go—now. 
But some day I shall come back, Her- 
rick. The past—whatever it is—is not 
going to keep us apart always... . 
Till then, let’s go on being pals,” and 
he was gone. 


ADY BRIDGET roused from her 
musings to find Jem’s tall figure on 
the threshold, carrying a basket which 
he tendered carefully. ““Here’s the sit- 
ting of Wyandotte eggs which I prom- 
ised you,” he said. 

Lady Bridget received the offering 
with equally careful hands. ‘How 
nice of you to have brought them over, 
Jem. And how’s your own poultry 
farm doing?” 

“Oh, simply humming along. Why” 
—smiling broadly— “I’ve amassed 
enough money to settle down and get 
married on.” And then, all at once, the 
smile left his face as he was struck by 
the irony of his jest. 

“But you never will?” she queried 
softly. “I suppose’”—speaking with a 
shy urgency—“I suppose you couldn’t 
—possibly, could you? But you’d be 
happy married, with kiddies of your 
own.” 

For a moment he stared into the 
fire. “Think so?” he said at last jerki- 
ly. “Well, you’re right. But there’s 
only one woman in the world for me 
—and she can’t be my woman... . 
You all know it, really.” 

Lady Bridget felt suddenly fright- 


pluck. 

The nights were 
the worst, when 
she lay staring into the dark with 
sleepless eyes. In the daytime there 
was always some small job with which 
she could busy herself in the house. 
And she spent many hours on the lake, 
often alone, since solitude rather ap- 
pealed to her than otherwise. 

Lady Bridget now and then would 
come, and sometimes Jem Beresford or 
Mac joined them for an hour. Carol 
did not come; she had been firmly for- 
bidderi by her husband to adventure 
on the ice, even although Lady Bridget 
herself had interceded for her. 

“Walking is a far better exercise, 
my dear—and much less risky,” af- 
firmed her husband. “If I were a skater 
myself and could accompany you, it 
would be a different matter. I should 
see to it that you were careful.” 

Carol only said wistfully, “Mac 
would look after me all right. I used 
to skate you know.” 

“What you did before we were mar- 
ried and what you do now ‘are two 
very different things,” responded Mor- 
timer coldly. “I have no doubt your 
brother—or your friend, Mr. Beresford 
—would either of them be delighted 
to constitute himself your cicerone, 
but I do not wish it.” As he uttered 
Jem’s name he shot a_ suspicious 
glance at her under his pouched lids. 

A day or two later, when he curtly 
informed her he was going to London 
and should not be back until the fol- 
lowing day, she waited only until his 
car sped down the drive to fly to the 
telephone to speak to Herrick. 

“Listen. He’s gone away. For two 
whole days. So please ask me to lunch 
—and couldn’t we have an hour or two 
on the lake together? My feet are 
simply tingling to skate.” 

Herrick responded whole-heartedly. 

“How perfectly splendid! Look here, 
meet me down at the lake about twelve 
o’clock, and we'll have a picnic lunch 
together in the hut. Mim and Billy 
have gone to Tanborough. I’m alone.” 

Herrick stood hesitating, as though 
debating something, then impulsively 
she lifted down the receiver once more, 

[Continued on page 95] 
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ick 
any 12 girls— 
10 have to 

be told 


a ie ne © 


NE of the most serious social 

handicaps is so difficult to de- 
tect in oneself that almost all girls 
have to be told about it. 


They think they are immaculate, 
their toilette adequate, but all the 
while underarm perspiration may be 
causing odor which is unpleasantly 
noticeable to others. And of course 
there is always the danger of ruining 
a cherished dress by ugly spreading 
discolorations. 


So women of distinction rule out 
the possibility of offense by keeping 
the underarm dry all the time by the 
regular use of Odorono. Other ways 
they say are troublesome, and mar 
the smart fit of frocks. But with 
Odorono a suggestion of odor is im- 
possible — impossible too, costly 
stains, odor tainted dresses. 


Odorono was made 18 years ago 
by a physician to stop perspiration 
where it causes odor and ruins clothes. 
The underarm particularly. Check- 
ing perspiration in small areas with 
Odorono has no effect on health. 
Modern physicians recommend it 
where perspiration is annoying. 

7 v 7 

Regular Odorono, (ruby colored) brings 
freedom from moisture and odor used the 
last thing at night once or twice a week. 
And Odorono No. 5, milder (colorless) 
for sensitive skins and hurried use, used 
daily or every other day, night or morning 
gives the same protection. At toilet goods 
counters, Odorono and Odorono No. 5, 
35e and 60c. The new Odorono Cream 
Depilatory 50c. 10c and the coupon 
brings you a complete kit of samples. 











Rath Miller, 185 Blair Ave. , Cincinnati, O. 
I enclose 10c for 4 samples. 


Name. 





Street 





City State 
(Print name and address plainly) 


In Canada address The Odorono Co., 
48 King St. West, Toronto, Ont. 





Women of breeding use 
over three million bottles 
of Odorono every year 
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and asked for a number. 

“Hullo?” A man’s voice sounded 
over the wire. Herrick spoke swiftly. 
“Ts that you, Jem? . . . Sir Francis 
has gone up to town, and so Carol and 
I are going to celebrate by having a 
picnic lunch together in the lake hut. 
Would you like to come along?” 

Some one laughed softly at the other 
end of the wire. “Should I not?” 

“Then—about half-past one?” 

“Half-past one it is, my blessed 
saint.” 

She smiled ruefully, not quite sure 
whether she was saint or sinner, but 
the hopelessness of her own love affair 
had made her very tender towards lov- 
ers. Jem and Carol were set apart as 
inevitably as she and Mac. 

There could be no harm in their 
having an hour or so together, Herrick 
argued. There was no possible danger 
in their snatching at the few happy 
moments which came their way. She 
collected her skates and a small lunch 
hamper and made her way down to 
the lake. Carol was already there, and 
she sped eagerly up to Herrick. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed rapturously, “I 
feel as if I dropped ten years.” 

And she looked it. Her eyes were 
clear and bright as a child’s and her 
pretty mouth was curved in happy 
laughter. Together they skated about 
the lake until at last the pangs of 
hunger sent them to the hut for the 
luncheon hamper Herrick had brought. 

“I feel like a maid on her day out,” 
declared Carol, munching sandwiches. 
“Only they get one weekly—I don’t.” 

“What about tomorrow?” suggested 
Herrick. Couldn’t you come again?” 

“He never gives me the least hint as 
to the time he gets back.” Carol’s face 
had sobered. “That’s what is so wear- 
ing. I never know how long I am free.” 

“T don’t know how you bear it!” 
burst out Herrick indignantly. 

“T sometimes feel as if I can’t bear 
it any longer,’ acknowledged Carol 
bitterly. “If it weren’t for Mac, I 
think I should do something desperate. 
Being a twin complicates life rather,” 
she went on, with a faint smile. “You 
can’t act quite so independently.” 

“T don’t see why you don’t do some- 
thing definite and final, to—to leave 
Francis.” 

“No, you see, my marriage wasn’t 
just like any marriage. I told you, I 
married Francis simply and solely for 
money. I gave him myself, and in re- 
turn he made my mother an allowance 
that made life easy for her. Francis 
carried out his part of the bargain. I 
can’t do anything but carry out mine.” 

Herrick could see how hopelessly 
Carol was bound. “And—is that—what 
Mac thinks, too?” she asked at last. 

Carol nodded. “Yes. His point of 
view is that it’s a question of honor. 
We’ve thrashed it all out. I know what 
Mac thinks—and I know that if I left 
Francis, I should lose Mac. Honor and 
straight-dealing is a fetish with him.” 

“T wonder,” pursued Herrick, “if 
the circumstances were reversed, if 
Mac’s own happiness were involved, 
would he still think the same?” 

“T’m sure of it.” Carol’s reply came 
with an unshakable belief. “Mac is one 
who simply couldn’t do a crooked thing, 
and he’s so fond of me, I think it would 
half kill him if I did. There’s only one 
person in the world who counts more 
with him than I do,” she added, look- 
ing at Herrick suddenly. “Tell me, 
don’t you think you might grow to 
care for him? I should love Mac to be 
happy. And you’d make a darling sis- 
ter!” 

Herrick smiled, then she grew seri- 
us. “It’s quite impossible,” she said. 

[Continued on page 96] 











EELS pound down upon your 

rugs with crushing force. Be- 
hind each heel is the full weight of the 
body! Each step is like a hammer 
blow, pounding the fabric against 
the hard floor below—grinding it— 
twisting it—tearing it. 
That’s why you should cushion your 
rugs as practically all hotels and 
theatres do. Ozite Cushion absorbs 
the shocks that wear out rugs, elim- 


inating the friction, the destruction. . 


The heel sinks softly into 
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If you could see each 
HEEL in action -~- 


. youd cushion your rugs or, 
with Ozite , 


pensive luxury you can buy—it saves 
its own small cost in a short time by 
prolonging the life of your rugs! 


Here are some of Ozite’s features: 


Ozite is made of hair—like a thin hair 
mattress. 


Ozite actually gets softer and softer with 
use—never wears out—never mats down.. 
—never forms lumps. 


Ozite is permanently mothproofed with a 
solution deadly to moth larvae. 


Ozite comes within a few inches of the edge 
of the rug and is never seen. 
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the rug—the rug yields and Ozite is ““ozonized” by patented 
is unharmed. This Ozite Ozite is processes—it is absolutely clean 
Cushion actually doubles guaranteed to — odorless. 
the life of your rugs. This satisfy! Ozite is taped and sewed on 


is a promise, backed by our 
guarantee. 


Guests instantly sense the lux- 
ury of a rug cushioned with 
Ozite, for it gives any rug (even 
an old or an inexpensive one) 
the yielding softness, the deep. 7 
cushioned feeling of an orienr | 
tal. And Ozite is the most inex- \ a 
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all edges—may be taken up 
and relaid. 


With Ozite under your rugs, 
your vacuum cleaner will clean them 
better than ever before. 

Furniture, rug and department 
stores everywhere sell and rec- 
ommend Ozite. Ask for it for 
your old rugs as well as new. 


Write for free booklet. 
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CLINTON CARPET COMPANY, 130 North Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. (American Hair Felt Co., Mfrs.) 
Kindly send me your free booklet * *The Proper Care of Rugs and Carpets” and a sample of Ozite Cushion. 
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Cool, crisp leaves of lettuce, or romaine, or endive 
... dressed in mild and mellow vinegar and pure 
oil. How the tender green leaves sparkle and 
glisten — freshened and flavored with a French 
Dressing made with Heinz Imported Olive Oiland 
Heinz aged- in-—the—wood Vinegar. 
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Good apples 
make 
good vinegar 











To get the true vinegar flavor, vinegar must be aged, 

We take only the juice of whole, sound apples—and age it in wood from one 
to two years. 

It’s the only way you can get that mellowness, that aroma— that flavor — that 
you find in Heinz. 

Only a real imported olive oil has the true olive flavor . . . 
Olive Oil és really imported. 

In sunny old Spain near Seville is the Heinz olive oil establishment. ‘There, 
from the choicest of the purple fruit that ripens on the olive trees we press Heinz 
Olive Oil. 

For the reputation of Heinz must be maintained. No distance is too great; 
no method is too troublesome; no time is too long for Heinz in the search for 
flavor. Heinz Salad Booklet sent free on request. 
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Carol looked at her curiously. “Life’s 
very difficult sometimes,” was all she 
said, with a sigh. ‘And puzzling.” 


CHEERFUL rat-tat sounded on 

the hut door, and Jem Beresford’s 

big figure, skates slung over his shoul- 
der, appeared. 

“I seem to have timed my arrival 
well,” he observed, smiling, as Herrick 
put down the coffee pot. 

Then his glance leapt eagerly past 
her to Carol at her seat by the stove. 

She turned to Herrick, a bit discon- 
certed. “You never told me Jem was 
coming,” she said. 

Herrick was pouring out the coffee. 
“Didn’t I,” she answered carelessly, 
handing a cup to Carol, “Oh, well, 
we’ve been so busy talking. Here’s your 
coffee, Jem.” 

Beresford took it. “How’s the ice 
today?” he inquired. “It struck me as 
I came along that it is thawing a bit.” 

“Go out and try it,” answered Her- 
rick, promptly. “And take Carol. I’m 
going to wash up the coffee things.” 

“Tl help,” volunteered Carol. 

Herrick shook her head decidedly. 
“No, you won't. It’s your ‘day out’.” 

So presently Jem and Carol were 
skating hand in hand over the gleaming 
ice, Carol’s face still faintly anxious. 

“Jem, did you know I was coming 
down to the lake this morning?” she 
asked, “or was your coming up here 
just an accident?” 

Beresford looked down at her in 
amusement. “Accidents don’t happen 
as luckily as that, in my experience,” 
he replied gaily. “No, the dea ex 
machina was Herrick. She invited me. 
You're not angry?” 

She smiled. “How could I be— 
angry? No, I’ma little frightened. You 
see, skating is taboo, and you are 
taboo. Francis commands it.” 

“But he can’t,” said Jem reassuring- 
ly. “And I'll see you home. My dear,” 
he went on, a note of rising passion in 
his voice, “we must see each other 
alone now and then. We’re hurting no 
one. {f Mortimer cared for you, it 
might be different perhaps—” 

“He has certain rights—” began 
Carol. 

“The only right a man has over a 
woman is the right to love and serve 
her,” broke in Jem savagely. “Let me 
take care of you, Carol—my dear, my 
dear!” 

She laid her free hand swiftly across 
his mouth. “Jem, you promised never 
to ask me that again. And it’s so hard 
to keep on saying ‘no’. Oh, Jem, don’t 
make it more difficult,” she pleaded. 

“All right,” he said at last, “you 
needn’t be afraid. I shall never take 
you, unless you want to come.” 

“T shall never come,” she said quiet- 
ly. “I couldn’t. Sometimes I think 
Mac is right when he says we must not 
meet—that you ought to go away from 
here.” 

“Does he say that?” Jem gave a 
short laugh. “At least”—with a note of 
bitter envy in his voice—‘Herrick and 
he aren’t tied up to anyone else. 
Hullo!” He gestured towards the bor- 
der of the lake where a man’s solitary 
figure was striding along with head 
bent. “There is Mac, of all people— 
exactly as we were speaking of him.” 

Jem sent out a welcoming shout 
and. Kenyon looked up in response. 
His expression was half pleasure, half 
dubious astonishment. 

“And what’s the meaning of this?” 
he asked, smiling down at his sister. 
“Not altogether wise, is this?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “TI really 
don’t think I mind very much whether 
it’s wise—or unwise,” she said de- 
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fiantly. “I’ve enjoyed it, anyway.” 

Mac in his own mind decided to 
accompany her back to Mortlake Hall 
himself. His brother-in-law invariably 
treated him with a species of unwill- 
ing civility and if Carol returned home, 
having been obviously in her brother’s 
care, Sir Francis would not attempt to 
find much fault. 

“Well, suppose you let me see you 
home now?” he suggested. ‘“You’ve 
probably skated quite long enough to- 
day for anyone who’s out of practise.” 

Before Carol could reply, Jem inter- 
vened. “I’m seeing Carol home,” he 
said bluntly. 

Mac was silent for a moment. Then, 
“Oh, very well,” he replied curtly. 
With a nod he turned and left them. 

As he resumed his way along the 
edge of the lake he felt thoroughly 
angry and exasperated with them both. 
It was in a grim mood that Mac ap- 
proached the hut. 

Herrick was standing idly at the 
door, smoking a cigarette. He looked 
up suddenly and saw her. A sudden 
eager recognition rushed into his eyes. 
But it was quickly replaced by a deep- 
ening expression of uncertainty. 

“T didn’t know you were down here,” 
he said abruptly. 

Herrick regarded him with momen- 
tary surprise. Then a smile tilted the 
corners of her mouth. “If you had, I 
suppose you would have taken another 
way home,” she suggested lightly. 

But he only inquired in a tone of 
extreme displeasure. ‘““May I ask if it 
was by your arrangement that my sis- 
ter is here this afternoon?” 

Herrick stared at him with increas- 
ing astonishment. “By my arrange- 
ment’!” she said stiffly. “I’m afraid I 
don’t understand.” 

His face darkened. “Then I'll make 
myself clearer. Was it you who planned 
that Carol should come here to skate? 
Beresford, too, so that they could spend 
the day together in his absence?” 

The indignant color flared up into 
her face. Put thus the whole thing 
sounded horrible—like a sordid in- 
trigue. 

Herrick’s eyes sparkled with anger. 
“T think it is an impertinent question 
to ask.” 

“Tmpertinence or not, I want an an- 
swer,” he returned doggedly. “You 
know the circumstances as well as I do. 
And Carol is playing with fire. It’s my 
job—and the job of anyone who is her 
friend—to prevent it. And apparently, 
you—whom I would have trusted 
through thick and thin—have been 
working against me in this.” 

“You mean—you don’t trust me 
then?” Herrick was hurt beyond mea- 
sure that he should have jumped to the 
conclusion which he had obviously 
drawn. “Well, I told you once that I’d 
bad blood in my veins, so I don’t look 
at things from the high altitude you 
do. So it’s an extremely good thing we 
agreed not to marry.” 

Kenyon surveyed her curiously. 
With her outburst his own died down, 
and there was an impenetrable expres- 
sion in his eyes as he watched her. 

“Tf I may advise,” he said in a per- 
fectly indifferent voice, “I suggest you 
avoid the upper end of the lake. It is 
beginning to thaw, and the ice always 
gives out there first.” 

“Thank you, I think I can judge 
quite well for myself,” she answered. 
“And, as I’m not your sister, I sup- 
pose I can please myself when—and 
where—I skate.” 

Kenyon, without a word of farewell, 
swung round on his heel and strode 
away. 

[ Continued in JuNE McCatv’s] 
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POST TOASTIES 
THE WAKE-UP FOOD 




















Energy quick for school and play 


NERGY quick in the morning! That’s what children 
need to make their minds alert, to give them tireless 
zest for school and play. 

That’s what Dad needs tosend him off to work with quicker 
step and clearer brain, That’s what Mother needs to give 
her a fast start on the busy day ahead. 

New energy guick. That’s what 
everybody needs after the long fast 
between bed-time and breakfast. 

Post Toasties are a wake-up food 
—easy to digest and quick to release 
its stored-up energy to the body. It 
gives you zestful energy, and makes 
you alert for early morning tasks. 

And when hot weather takes its 
toll in energy, you could serve noth- 
ing better for lunch or supper. No 
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Bay 


cooking is necessary. Just shower the golden flakes from 
the package into the bowl and serve with milk or cream. 

Post Toasties are made from the hearts of selected white 
corn, toasted oven crisp, delicately and carefully seasoned. 
That’s why they are so good. For a new deliciousness add 
your favorite fruit to their crunchy crispness. 

But be sure you get Post Toasties. 
You’ll know them by the 
red and yellow package. 
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Postum Company, Inc., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Makers of Post 
Health Products: Postum Cereal, 
Post’s Bran Chocolate, 
Post’s Bran Flakes, 
PostToasties,Grape-Nuts 
and Instant Postum. 
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RED -TILE 


the charm 


in the most modern of floor-coverings 


P crweigael designed in the same lovely 
shades as the tile floors in old French 
kitchens. Gay ... picturesque... meat... 
creating an atmosphere of cheerful tidiness. 
Surely the new Congoleum “Rep-tTILe” de- 
sign will be welcomed by a host of housewives— 
especially those who like warm, radiant colors. 


What possibilities to brighten up your work- 
shop are offered by this delightful Congoleum 
pattern. Immediately you visualize gay touches 
of harmonizing color,—bright curtains—a 
sunniness spreading to every corner. For after 
all, why should a kitchen be dull and drab? 


And “Rep-tTILe” is only one of the new 
Congoleum designs. There are nine in all, 
four of them shown on this page. The others 
are equally as distinctive and colorful—all were 
created by noted designers. Among them you 
are sure to find an appropriate 
design and size for any room. 








The. ‘*rep-T1Le"’ design 
is Gold Seal Rug 320 


of OLD FRANCE~ 


MS dpcmes as you'll admire the beauty of these 
new Congoleum Rugs, you'll like their 
exceptional quality and very low prices even 
more. Then there’s the matter of labor-saving 
—so important to women who do their own 
work. With Congoleum Rugs on your floors 
sweeping drudgery is ended. Just a moment 
with a damp mop and these modern, flat-lying 
rugs are spotlessly clean. 


Are they durable? The Mutticote finish is 
the answer. This exclusive Congoleum proc- 
ess is not merely a surface finish but builds un- 
equalled durability right through the heavy 
pattern. It insures years of satisfactory service. 

And remember when you buy a genuine 
Congoleum Rug you get the utmost floor- 
covering quality and value that money can buy. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Pittsburgh 
Atlanta Kansas City Dallas Minneapolis New Orleans Rio de Janeiro 
In Canade—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 
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““GRAY-TILE" 
Gold Seal 





Don’t be misled~w 


You can identify the ove 
and only genuine “‘Congo- ; 
leum” by the Gold Seal want: 
pasted on the face of the 
goods. Don’t be influenced It 1 
into buying an imitation. was 
Only the genuine can give whi 
you the high quality and 
lasting satisfaction for which 
Gold Seal Rugs are famous. 
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Gold Seal 
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“COLOR MAGIC IN THE HOME,” by Anne Pierce of t 
has already helped thousands of women beautify their homes at small : 
expense. Full of practical, sensible “pointers” that any housewife can use a th 
to advantage. The latest edition is even more complete than the earlier ones. the li 

It contains many new illustrations and helpful suggestions, as well as an ™ 
ingenious chart of color harmony. Send this coupon for a free copy to nis t 
Congoleum-Nairn Inc., 1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ing, 
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ADVENTURES IN SEARCH OF 


ADVENTURE 


[Continued from page 22] 


salty passengers, its dozen miles of 
serried masts and funnels, should be- 
come a grocer’s assistant at once, and 
stop there for life. Or else a golf club 
SOCTOLSEY . ss 6 


NE voyage called me to go to 

the Pacific Islands. I had not 
money enough for the trip, or half of 
it. I started with a hundred pounds, a 
great deal of self-confidence and a rov- 
ing commission from a London daily 
paper. 

I spent a happy year or two roam- 
ing the Pacific Islands, living at one 
time for many months on a little 
schooner that was everything a sail- 
ing vessel should not be, but that car- 
ried one to interesting places where 
passenger steamers never went. Hur- 
ricanes and waterspouts were part of 
the experiences of the trip, and more 
than one narrow escape from wreck. 

I had an island for my own during 
a little while—leased only—and lived 
on it, without even a native servant. I 
wanted to know what true “desert is- 
land” life was like. And I found out. 
It was beautiful, it was romantic, it 
was a hundred marvelous things for 
which there are, as yet, no words in 
our miserly tongue. 

I know I am saying something that 
will be understood by thousands who 
can never hope to live the wandering 
life, when I speak of the irresistible 
lure of solitude; the strange drugging 
sweetness of being alone, in lands 
where loneliness has a meaning. With 
me, the lure of loneliness took its birth 
on that island; I left it not quite as 
I had come. I have never again spent 
days and weeks absolutely removed 
from human society, but I have since 
then spent years on other islands, in 
forest dwellings, where only the most 
casual and rarest of visitors could 
be expected, and where my compan- 
ions were of the un-companioning 
dark races only. 

In March of 1923, I had the luck 
to find a means of going where no 
white woman, and few white men, had 
been before me—two hundred miles 
up the great, terrible and wonderful 
Sepik River, most valuable waterway 
of the territory taken from Germany 
in New Guinea, far north of the divi- 
sion named Papua. The natives of the 
middle and upper part of this river 
are among the cleverest, which means 
the most formidable, in the country. 
They are almost untouched by civiliza- 
tion, except where they have been re- 
cruited for a term of plantation labor 
by methods that savor strongly of the 
old blackbirding days (now happily 
dead elsewhere) and taught thereby 
to hate and distrust the white man. 

There was much to see, little time in 
which to see it, and little chance of 
making inquiries about anything. Yet 
no one could have been indifferent to 
the strange wild beauty of the silver- 
green sugarcanes, with brown warriors 
peering furtively among the stems, a 
dagger of cassowary or of human bone 
clutched tight in each hand, No one 
could have helped admiring the skill 
of the artist who, squatting under 
a thatch roof defiantly indifferent to 
the little party of whites, went on with 
his terrible portrait sculpture, model- 
ing, with sure hand, a portrait mask 
of clay on a new-cleaned skull. There 
was another masked skull beside him 
with eyes of mother-of-pearl, which 
were seemingly under repair; it had 
long, greasy curls that marked it out 


as a woman’s. The decorations of the , 


men, the village houses some way off, 


all called attention. Yet one felt, un- 
easily, the demeanor of the people. 
They were ominously quiet and sulky, 
and there wasn’t a woman in sight. 

Therefore when three or four of 
them after consulting with each other, 
asked through an interpreter that I 
should come away from the two white 
men and the civilized boat-boys alone 
into the forest with them so that the 
women of the tribe might view that 
marvellous sight—a white woman, 
never seen on the river before—I hesi- 
tated. It was no good sign, in any case, 
that they had not brought a few old 
women down to the river. Moreover, 
the men were distinctly nervous and 
jumpy; furtive at the same time, and 
sly. 

I had heard of this thing often; even 
visited savage places whence the wo- 
men had been removed, anticipating 
trouble. I realized that it was up to me 
to do something, and that the use of 
the revolver was best avoided as long 
as possible. I rose, and deliberately 
threw away my temper. Guessing that 
one or two men might know pigeon En- 
glish, which is extremely widespread 
on the Sepik, and that in any case they 
knew what a scolding meant, I scolded. 
I said that they had indeed “got their 
nerve with them” to ask me there, and 
then take the women away before I 
had seen them; that the mosqui- 
toes were disgusting, and that the 
whole crowd were nothing more nor 
less than bats and pigs. I thought they 
would see through my acting, but they 
did not. They seemed puzzled, uncer- 
tain, and in the midst of their uncer- 
tainty, I marched away. 

Afterwards I heard that the village 
had, two nights before or thereabouts, 
murdered, tortured and beheaded the 
inhabitants of another village, with the 
view of adding heads to their own as- 
sembly house, and acquiring prestige. 
We whites were three only, almost un- 
armed; I was the possessor of the only 
long-haired head ever seen on the 
river. I think that it was about the 
narrowest escape I have ever had. 

Among the adventures—if they 
may be called such—that I liked 
best of all were three of my house- 
building attempts. The first was a 
dream house, set on the high point 
of a coral island named Sariba, 
and overlooking miles and miles of 
reef water colored like opal matrix. 
It was built of brown sago bark like 
satin, used as ordinary building sheets 
are used, and lined with sago stem, 
naturally polished. The roof was sago 
leaf thatch. Round the sitting room I 
placed a frieze of pure pearl shell; 
the shine of it, against the soft browns 
of the sago, in daylight or lamplight, 
was a thing to remember. It is still 
standing on the high point of Sariba, 
looking out to sea, but it has been con- 
verted into a mission church. 

Drifting by degrees down to Papua 
again, I embarked on my last adven- 
ture of house-building; and now, with- 
in hand’s touch of the true “wild,” on 
the top of the hill that overlooks Rona 
Fall and a thousand feet depth of mag- 
nificent gorge, I rest. How long? That 
no one knows. I least of all. 

Existence bare of romance would be 
day without sun, but when the sun has 
sunk below the horizon, 

“There are the stars, brother... 
there’s a wind on the heath.” 

A novel by Beatrice Grimshaw of 


, the adventures of an English girl 


~ 


among the wild cannibal tribes of 
Papua will begin in the July number 
of McCall’s. 
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This one distinctive face powder 


meets the changed conditions of your 


active modern life 


Ir 1s the Armand belief that face 
powder, like fashions, should con- 
form to the life of your times. In 
fifty years there has been only one 
definite improvement in face pow- 
der. This improvement is embodied 
in Armand Cold Cream Powder, 
producing a marvelous texture which 
fulfils the need of today. It stays on 
during hours of activity without re- 
newing. Armand Cold Cream Pow- 
der gives you a rose petal complexion. 

Armand Cold Cream Powder is 
obtainable at all good stores at 
home and abroad. ‘The price is $1. 
Armand, Des Moines. In Canada, 
Armand Ltd., St. Thomas, Ontario. 


Mail the coupon for this up-to-date 
trial package of the Armand Ten- 
Minute Beauty Treatment. 


The package contains: 

l copy Armand’s New “Ten Minutes a 
Day” beauty treatment. 

1 trial package Armand Cold Cream Pow- 
der—for a rose petal complexion. 

1 trial package Armand Foundation Creme 
—a marvelous discovery for powder 
base and skin tone. 

1 trial package Armand Eau de Cologne 
Cleansing Cream — that liquefies the 
moment it touches the skin. 

1 trial package Armand Lip and Cheek 
Rouge—a new creation! 


Anmano 


(Cold Cream Lowder 
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ARMAND, 104 Des Moines St., Des Moines, Iowa 


I enclose 10c, for which please send me “The 











thy o . Ten-Minute-a-Day Beauty Treatment,” including 
ii zi he ; 0 the four essential preparations. 
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3 Nights’ Sleep this 
New Drugless Way 


Often Erases 10 years from the Face of the 
Woman Past 30, Say Authorities 





Because it is not a drug and because it brings Aut-Day Enercy by replenishing your 
wasted tissues while you sleep, 20,000 doctors endorse this natural way to healthful sleep. 








Please Accept 3-Day Test 


of This Unique Swiss Food-Drink, Doctors the World Over Are Endorsing 


In sleep for women there is new youth; wasted 
tissues renewed. 8 hours of natural sleep, for 
even one night, will often take the care and 
age lines away. Every beauty specialist knows 
this. Every doctor will tell you so. Every 
woman past 25 should know it. 


You can have it now; natural sleep almostin- 
stantly you go to bed; without drugs. Please 
accept a 3-day test. Note the difference in 
your eyes, your skin, in the way you feel 
and look the next day. 


Not a Medicine 


This new way induces sleep without drugs or 
soporifics. It is as little a drug as the bread 
you eat or the milk you drink. Women are 
flocking to its use. 


Over 20,000 doctors are advising it. Largely 
on medical advice, its use has spread over 
some 52 different nations. New to America, it 
has been used over 30 years in Europe. 


You take it at bedtime. Soon you fall 
asleep. Next morning you wake up 
feeling like a new person. All day vi- 
vacity, a new interest in life are yours. 
The lines of fatigue are banished. 


That is because this new way does 
another far more important thing than 
induce sleep. Being a scientific food- 
concentrate, it re-supplies your system 





Over 20,000 doctors’ 
endorse this unique 
way to healthyul 


during the night with the energy you have 
lost the previous, active day, and rebuilds 
your wasted tissues while you slecp. 


Acts This Way 


Ovaltine acts on entirely different principles 
from sleep-producing drugs. Remember, it’s 
a food—not a medicine. Instead of drugging 
the nerves to sleep, it acts to soothe you to 
sleep by correcting the digestive unrest to 
which most sleeplessness now is traced by 
authorities. 


It marks one of the most important scientific 
findings of its time. And must not be confused 
with “malt” or “chocolate” preparations 
which may look or taste like Ovaltine. 


Because of its scientific dietetic value, doc- 
tors endorse it not only for sleeplessness, but 
for nerve-strain, digestive disturbance, run- 
down conditions, for nervous children, for 
nursing mothers and the aged. 


Accept 3-Day Test 


Please accept the 3-day test below. 
Note how quickly sleep comes. Mark 
how great your next day’s energy. 
Mark the difference in your whole ap- 
pearance. Mail the coupon. Or obtain 
in regular size package at drug or 
grocery store, Also served at soda 
fountains, 





MAIL for y 





3-DAY SUPPLY 





Send for 3-day test now. When it 
arrives drink a cup of hot Ovaltine 
for the next three nights just be- 
fore retiring. Note how quickly 
you go to sleep, how refreshed 
when you awaken, how much 
younger you look and feel. — 


OVALTINE 


BUILDS BODY, BRAIN AND NERVES 








Tue WanpvER Company, Dept. L-8 Ss 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
T enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mail- 
ing. Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. 
(Print name and address clearly) 





(One package to a person) | 











STAIRS OF SAND 
[ Continued from page 32] 


“All the same to me. Have a good 
trip down?” 

“Fair, only fair.” 

“Wal, reckon I’d better turn in. See 
you in the mawnin’.” 

In the morning the stage-coach, with 
its six fresh horses champing their 
bits, stood in front of the post. 

Day climbed to the driver’s seat 
beside Merryvale, and untied the 
reins and Merryvale’s ride to Yuma 
had begun. 

The stage rolled on down the wind- 
ing desert road. 

In the distance the green heightened 
and thickened. Then a palm tree lifted 
its graceful head. A patch of darker 
green gave relief to the eye. The road 
wound along a deepening wash, where 
desert growths multiplied and flour- 
ished. Merryvale sighted a small adobe 
house, squatting under palo verdes. 

From behind this house a tall man 
stepped, to gaze toward the stage. 
Merryvale’s heart gave a great leap. 
Wansfell! 

Day brought the six horses gradu- 
ally to a stop opposite the adobe house, 
in front of which Wansfell stood wait- 
ing, with a small bundle tied in a red 
scarf, 

The stage door closed upon Wans- 
fell, the horses took to their eager 
trot and the trip to Yuma began. 

The miles slipped by under the roll- 
ing stage. It progressed through the 
last of Lost Lake basin and began to 
climb. The horses slowed and sweat, 
the driver dozed on his seat, the sun 
burned hotly. 

The silver sea of sand, the vast ris- 
ing, heaving billows barred the way to 
the south. Ruth Virey’s stairs of sand! 
Merryvale caught the symbol; and all 
his old deep mystic fear of the desert 
mocked at his hope for Ruth. Who 
could surmount that sliding stairway? 
Up and up, toiling, dragging, panting, 
fighting, only to find it false! His 
afternoons with Ruth came to him 
now a poignant memory. 

Twilight and dusk! The coach 
rolled on, round bends, and always 
between walls of dusty arrow-weed. 
And at last night fell, so black that 
Merryvale’s tired eyes could not see 
a rod ahead. The weary horses plodded 
on. 

The last turn of the road! Merryvale 
saw the lights of Yuma. 


| TF pcre had to lengthen his 
stride to keep up with Adam 
down the wide dark main street of 
Yuma. 

Presently, in silence, he led Merry- 
vale down the street, towards the less 
pretentious section, where the lights 
grew fewer. At length he entered a 
narrow areaway that led into a patio, 
dark, smelling of smoke and mescal, 
where figures moved like shadows. 

A robust black-browed Mexican 
stared with sloe eyes at Adam, got up 
and threw away his cigarette. His 
swarthy face suddenly beamed, and he 
leaped at Adam. 

“Santa Maria! It is my grande 
senor,” he said, embracing Adam. Mer- 
ryvale did not need to be told that 
somewhere and sometime this Mexican 
had run across Wansfell, the Wanderer. 

“Si, Augustine,’ returned Adam, 
pushing the man back to wring his 
hand. “My pard Merryvale—we’re 
starved, thirsty—and in trouble.” 

Without wasting words Adam told 
him the particulars of Ruth’s disap- 
pearance from Lost Lake, according 
to Merryvale’s information and deduc- 
tions. 

“Senor Collishaw is in Yuma. I saw 
him today,” said Augustine. ‘ 

[Continued on page 102] 
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BEING 
UNSELFISH 


ay 


N time of sorrow the selfish 
way is to think only of our 
own great loss, our own sad- 
ness, our own broken hearts. 


The unselfish way is to be 
grateful for having been 
privileged to share such a life 
as that just closed, and to 
make sure we fulfill every 
obligation to that cherished 
memory. 


And when we consider such 
an occasion from this calmer 
and more sensible view-point, 
we realize that our greatest 
obligation is to provide the 
most absolute and positive 
protection possible for the 
precious remains. 


It will be a constant comfort 
through all of the trying hours 
to come to be able to know 
that we did not slight this 
obligation, that we provided 
the Clark Grave Vault, so 
generally used today by lead- 
ing families. 


Designed according to an im- 
mutable law of Nature, this 
vault never has failed to pro- 
tect during all of the quarter 
of a century it has been in 
use. This positive, permanent 
protection is due to its con- 
struction of Armco Ingot Iron, 
or Keystone copper steel, 12 
gauge thickness and of special 
quality with a plating of pure 
cadmium on the higher priced 
vaults (applied by the Udylite 
process, exclusive on this 
vault). Being made of metal 
it is not porous. 


Science knows no greater pro- 
tection than is found in the 
Clark Grave Vault. 


Leading funeral directors 
recommend this vault and 
give a 50-year guaranty with 
each one. 


Less than Clark complete protection 


is no protection at alll 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 


COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. © 





GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine 
Clark Grave-Vault. It isa meansofiden- 
tifying the vault instantly. Unless you 
see this mark, the vault is not a Clark, 
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Nobody 
has to drink 
substitutes now. 


Nobody needs to 
give up coffee 


—here’s one fine coffee that lets you 


FRAGRANT and cheery this coffee is—yet you can drink it, even 
at midnight, and sleep. Kaffee Hag Coffee is a delightful blend of 
the world’s finest quality coffees—but it has 97% of the harmful 
drug caffeine removed. It does not affect the nerves. It will not 
keep you awake. 

But you’d never guess, by tasting, that the caffeine was absent 
(caffeine is odorless and tasteless). We extract it by an exclusive 
process. We leave the flavor and strength untouched. All the 
quick, bracing effects of coffee remain. They have never come 
from caffeine anyhow—but from aromatic coffee oils and heat. 
Caffeine stimulation doesn’t even begin until two hours after 
drinking. Thus, there’s no such thing as missing it at meal-time— 
though, if drunk, it may keep you awake hours afterwards. 


How welcome Kaffee Hag will be to “substitute drinkers”! 


sleep 


To thousands who have been forced to put up with unsatisfying 
coffee substitutes because they have never before been able to get 
real coffee without caffeine ! 

Try Kellogg’s* Kaffee Hag. This fine, satisfying coffee will 
add cheer to all your meals. And everybody can enjoy it un- 
stintedly. All the delights remain—but the harm his gone for 
good. Doctors recommend Kaffee Hag. Many drink it regularly. 

Most grocers carry Kaffee Hag Coffee. Full one-pound cans. 
Air-tight. Ground or in the bean. Ask for it, too, at hotels and 
restaurants. On dining-cars. 

For just a penny a cup you can try Kaffee Hag Coffee at home. 
Mail the coupon below for a sample can. We invite you to com- 
pare Kaffee Hag with any other coffee you've ever before tasted. 
Blend for blend. Aroma for aroma. Sip for sip! 


Not a substitute—but REAL COFFEE—wminus caffeine 





* Now a Kellogg product 


KAFFEE 
HAG 
COFFEE 
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Although teeth are white 
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Pyorrhea strikes 
4 out of 5 














them against acids which 
cause decay. 

Moreover, if used regularly 
and in time, it helps to firm 
gums and keeps them sound 
and healthy. As you may 
know, Pyorrhea seldom at- 
tacks healthy gums. 

Get a tube of Forhan’s. Use 
this dentifrice every day. Mas- 
sage your gums daily with 
Forhan’s, following the direc- 
tions in the booklet that 
comes with tube. Teach your 
children this good habit. Two 
sizes—35c and 60c. 

Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


EW people realize that 

Pyorrhea attacks even 
when teeth are clean and 
snowy white. 

And as a result, this foe of 
health takes heavy toll from 4 
out of 5 after forty and thou- 
sands younger. A needless 
sacrifice! 

Take this precaution: See 
your dentist every six months. 
Every morning and night use 
Forhan’s for the Gums. Asa 
dentifrice alone, you would 
prefer it. 

Without the use of harsh 
abrasives, it keeps teeth clean 
and white and also protects 


Forhans for the gums 





YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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STAIRS OF SAND 


[Continued from page 100] 


“Let me describe Stone to you,” re- 
turned Adam, and gave minute par- 
ticulars of Stone’s appearance. 

“No,” said the Mexican, decidedly. 
“Senor, be seated. Eat and drink. I 
will go see.” 

He bowed with ceremonious assur- 
ance and left the room. Adam and 
Merryvale turned in silence to appease 
their hunger and thirst. 

A long hour passed by, and time 
wore on toward a second. But at 
length quick steps on the stones! 
Augustine entered, blowing cigarette 
smoke, his dark face heated, his eyes 
like black daggers. 

“Senor Adam, Collishaw’s driver is 
Manuel Gomez, distant kin of mine. 
We are long acquainted.” 

“That is well. But tell me, Augus- 
tine,” replied Adam, leaning forward. 

“She is here,” he replied, and flicked 
the ashes from his cigarette. 

Collishaw, according to Gomez, had 
left Lost Lake to travel north, but 
when night fell ‘he had turned back 
and waited till late. Then he had gone 
on past the post to stop by the water- 
trough. Here Collishaw left the wagon 
and went off into the darkness. He 
came back with another man, and they 
were carrying a woman wrapped in a 
blanket. They got in the wagon, where 
Collishaw held the woman. 

They drove all night. No one slept. 
At dawn they turned off into a canyon, 
well back from the road. 

When night came they resumed their 
journey, and reached Yuma long after 
midnight, halting at the edge of the 
town. The younger man lifted the 
woman out of the wagon. Then Colli- 
shaw took her away from him. They 
cursed each other and disappeared in 
the darkness. 


“Senor, that is all,” concluded 
Augustine, dropping his burnt-out 
cigarette. 


“You think Collishaw took her to 
the Del Toro?” 

“Tf he wanted her for 
himself—no. [f for some 
one else—yes.” 


“How can we find 
out?” 

“Senor, it is hardly 
possible tonight,”  re- 
turned the Mexican, 
spreading wide his hands. 

“Senors, come, you 


must sleep,” said their 
host, rising after a long 
silence. 

In the morning Merry- 
vale was awakened by a 
call from the door of his 
room. “Come pard, the 
day’s broken, we have work to do.” 

After breakfast Adam gave Merry- 
vale some money. “We look worse than 
scarecrows, and old clothes can’t hang 
on forever. Buy what you need. Get a 
gun—a forty-five like mine, and some 
shells. Also razors, towels, soap and 
things we need so much.” 

“Fine. But how aboot the risk of 
bein’ seen?” returned Merryvale. 

“No one but Collishaw or Stone 
would know you. See them first and 
dodge.” 

“Wal, I'll go pronto.” 

The idleness of the night before was 
making him nervous, so, after buying 
a gun and clothes for himself and 
Ruth, and after paying a Mexican boy 
to bring his bundles to Augustine’s, he 
walked by the Del Toro, across the 
intersecting street, and down, to turn 
back again. Viewed by daylight San- 
chez’s place looked its reputation. 

Merryvale proceeded down the side 
street, so as to get a view of the rear 
of the building. A wide alley separated 





this from a high vine-covered wall 
running along the back of the other 
half of the square. Down this side 
street there were but few pedestrians. 
Merryvale ventured to cross and enter 
the alley where he discovered that 
Sanchez’s house had two wings over- 
looking a courtyard. A stairway led up 
to a doubled-decked porch. What easy 
means of entrance and egress from the 
rear! 

With stealthy glance to and fro, 
Merryvale ascertained that no one ap- 
peared to be noticing him. Then he 
mounted the stairway. When he reached 
the first landing he faced a long cor- 
ridor, blank painted wall on one side, 
with doors of rooms widely separated 
on the other. Behind Merryvale the 
corridor ended at a second stairway 
leading up. 

Walking naturally he ascended this 
flight of steps which were of wood and 
very badly worn, and from the top 
looked down another corridor, identical 
with the one below, except that the 
ceiling was lower. 

Stepping to the first door he knocked 
with bold, yet trembling hand. No 
answer. 


Merryvale heard voices of women, ' 


laughing. He located the room and 
knocked. The sounds within ceased and 
the door was not opened. Merryvale 
kept on round the porch, looking 
everywhere, until he came opposite to 
the first door. 

With trembling hand he rapped: 
“Ruth! Ruth!” he called, as loud as 
he dared. 

He caught a low cry, soft footsteps, 
a guarded knock from the inside. 

“Who is it?” she whispered. 

“Tt’s Merryvale.” 

“Oh, thank God..... Is Adam with 
you?” 

“He’s heah in. Yuma. We come to 
get you. Who fetched you heah?” 

“Collishaw and Stone,” Ruth re- 
plied, in tense whisper. 

“What about Larey?” 

“All his plot. But 
don’t tell Adam.” 

“Never mind now, I 
must go after Adam. 
Keep up courage, lass. 
We'll come pronto.” 

He wheeled and hur- 
ried into the street and 
back to Augustine’s! 

Merryvale burst into 
the patio and raced on, 
to reach their quarters 


breathless and _ trium- 
phant. 
Adam’s two great 


hands closed on Merry- 
vale’s shoulders, like a vise. 

“Pard! you know? How? Where?” 

“Don’t waste time makin’ me ex- 
plain now,” returned Merryvale. “I’ve 
talked with Ruth. She’s locked in. ... 
It’s the Del Toro, as shore you've 
guessed.” 

They left hurriedly and Adam’s 
swinging stride, with which Merryvale 
kept pace with difficulty, soon brought 
them to the Del Toro. 

Sanchez’s saloon was roaring. Merry- 
vale edged out of the middle of the 
sidewalk, and reaching the stairway he 
drew Adam in. They went up the sec- 
ond flight and turned in the corridor 
which was dark except at the farther 
end. 

The porch, too, was deserted. Merry- 
vale no longer looked fearfully in any 
direction. He saw only the door he 
wanted. 

“Heah we—are—Adam,” he said, 
drawing a deep breath. 

He rapped. A moment of intense sus- 

[Continued on page 103] 
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New Vigor 


from this stimulating bath 


WADAYS it is a natural thing 

for all of us to feel *‘used-up"’ at 
times—we live, work and play fairly 
hard. 


But we don’t have to stay ‘‘used- 
up’’: there’s one effective way, most 
wholesome and agreeable, to bring 
back our energy and vigor. 

There’s no secret about it: a hot 
Soda bath will work wonders in re- 
storing tired nerves and weary muscles. 

Nor is there the least difficulty about 
getting pure Soda. Arm & Hammer 
Baking Soda, a standby in the kitchen 
for three generations, zs Bicarbonate 
of Soda whose purity exceeds the U.S. 
P. standards. 

The next time you feel worn out, get 
into a tub of hot water containing 
half a pound to a pound of Arm & 
Hammer Baking S 
Soda )—there’s nothing else will make 
you feel quite so fit and fine. 


Its many helpful uses make Arm & 
Hammer Baking Soda a household 
necessity—get a package today at your 
grocer’s. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
80 Maiden Lane New York 


COW BRAND BAKING SODA AND ARM 
& HAMMER BAKING SODA ARE IDENTI- 
CAL—BOTH ARE BICARBONATE OF SODA 
IN ITS PUREST FORM. 

Arm & Hammer Baking Soda is also an ideal den- 
tifrice, belpfulin combating colds, a first aid for burns 
and insect bites, it has 


68 


FREE— USES 
Fill in the coupon 
and mail today 


Church & Dwight Co., Inc. 
80 Maiden Lane, New York (E-5) 

Please send me valuable Free Booklet on Bak- 
ing Soda as a Household Remedy—also send 


me $ Free Set of Thirty Beautifully Colored Bird 
rds. 


Name. 





Street 





City. State 





a (Bicarbonate of 





STAIRS OF SAND 
[Continued from page 102] 


pense followed. Adam’s breathing was 
deep and labored. 

“Ruth! Ruth!” called Merryvale, in 
low eager voice. 

A dead silence greeted them. 

“Get back,” ordered Adam, and 
he drew back and lunged with tre- 
mendous force. The door cracked 
loud, broke from lock and hinges, and 
fell in with a crash. 

Merryvale followed Adam into the 
room. It was empty. A small adjoin- 
ing closet, dark and full of rubbish, 
showed no sign of Ruth. 

“She’s been taken away from heah,” 
said Merryvale bitterly, getting back 
his wits and rising under the crushing 
blow. “Last word Ruth said was for 
me to hurry—that—” Here Merryvale 
caught himself and bit his tongue. He 
had nearly betrayed Ruth’s fear of 
Guerd Larey’s coming. “She was awful 
afraid of Collishaw,”’ went on Merry- 
vale. “She was all right, she said, but 
bad bruised from fightin’ against this 
heah Collishaw—” 

Merryvale’s hurried speech died in 


his throat. Adam had turned white to | 


the lips. With giant strides he crossed 
the threshold, out upon the porch. 
Merryvale plunged after him, into the 
house again, and down the stairs. 
Adam made directly for the swinging 
doors of the Del Toro saloon. 


that day the Del Toro was the 
largest, if not the worst, drinking 
and gambling hall in the Southwest. 

Merryvale entered close upon the 
heels of Wansfell. 

Adam stalked down the center of the 
hall and halted where he could see 
everyone to the greatest advantage. 

Merryvale, himself, searching with 
sharp eyes for the two men they 
wanted, scrutinized everyone within 
range. 

“Heah comes Collishaw!”’ 
suddenly, with bated breath. 

“Sanchez with him, but I don’t know 
the other,” returned Adam, and his 
relaxed posture changed strangely. 

Sanchez opened a door leading into 
a gambling room, and went in, with 
Collishaw at his heels. The third man 
reached for the door, to close it, when 
Adam, with a swing of his long arm, 
sent him staggering back. Adam en- 
tered the room, while Merryvale, quick 
witted and swift, followed, closing the 
door behind him. 

The Texan suddenly espied Adam. 
He stared. His jaw dropped. His one 
eye, light and hard, expressed astonish- 
ment that, as Adam advanced, gathered 
a darkening suspicion. 

Adam took a long step, instantly 
bridging the distance between him and 
Collishaw. The amazing swiftness of 
it caused Collishaw to jerk up stiff. 
The ruddiness faded from his face. 

“I want Ruth!” Adam shot the 
words too low for Sanchez and the 
gamesters to hear. 

The cool nerve of the Texan be- 
trayed another shock of surprise. 

“Who are you?” he burst out, as if 
involuntarily. 

“Where’s the girl? Quick!” flashed 
Adam, lower and fiercer. 

“So it was you broke in her room!” 
rasped out Collishaw, and he lurched 
for his gun. 

Swift as light Adam’s hand pressed 
his gun into Collishaw’s prominent 
paunch, 

“Draw!” hissed Adam, pushing hard 
on his gun. 

“You’ve—got the—drop!” 
stuttered Collishaw. 

“Bah! You need two eyes to deal 
with a man,” went on Adam, in studied 
contempt. “You hideous one-eyed 


he said, 


hoarsely 
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SHvPPO?. 


EAUTY is more than skin deep. It 
lies much deeper. It is the reflec- 
tion of inner health, a state of loveliness 
that no cosmetic can counterfeit. 
Constipation is one of the greatest 
enemies of beauty. Physicians say it 
causes a multitude of ills that impair 
bodily efficiency and destroy the loveli- 
ness that is woman’s right. 

One of the chief causes of constipation 
is lack of bulk in the diet. In most cases 
constipation can be avoided by eating 
regularly the bulk food the body needs. 








*Ordinary cases of constipation brought 
about by too little bulk in the diet should 
yield to Post’s Bran Flakes. If your case 
is abnormal, consult a competent physician 
at once and follow his advice. 


POST'S 


BRAN 
FLAKES 


WITH OTHER PARTS OF WHEAT 








as an ounce (=) of prevention 
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Beauty & health reflection 


Sallow, muddy skin often comes from a condition that 
may easily be prevented. 


That lovely freshness that is youth, how glorious and yet how fragile! What folly to sacrifice 
it on the altar of careless habits! 


Millions of men and women have found 
Post’s Bran Fiakes the ideal bulk food. 
Its flavor is so delicious that it does not 
tire the palate. And normal persons: find 
that eating it every day guards them 
against constipation. 


Make this two weeks’ test 
Constipation must not be neglected!* 
Start our test now. Mail the coupon for 
a free sample which shows how delicious 
this food is. Or order a large package fron. 
your grocer. Don’t expect the one serving 
from the sample package to correct con- 
stipation. To be effective, bran must be 
eaten regularly. 

Every day for two weeks, eat Post’s 
Bran Flakes with milk or cream. Its crisp- 
ness and flavor will delight you. Vary the 
dish, if you like, with fruit or berries. It 
also makes marvelous muffins and bran 
bread. 

We predict that after two weeks you 
will find this delicious bulk food a natural 
regulator, and will notice a big difference 
in the way you feel. 

Then follow the example of millions of 
healthy people who eat Post’s Bran Flakes 
every morning. 

© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 


: SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE 
: Postum Company Inc. Dept. B-1558 
Battle Creek, M 
Please send ne “your free booklet and a 
sample package of Post’s Bran Flakes, so I 
can see how good it tastes. 
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Samed this way 
gives hair Unusual beauty 


In a few minutes time, your hair is soft, silky and 
radiant with life, gloss and lustre. Try it!—see’ 
how lovely; how beautiful your hair will look. 


obtained. It is simply a matter of 


B etisines. 18 hair is now easily 


shampooing. 

Ordinary, old time methods, however, 
will not do. To bring out the REAL 
BEAUTY, the hair must be shampooed 
properly. 

Proper shampooing makes it soft and 
silky. It brings out all the real life and 
lustre, all the natural wave and color and 
leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 


When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 


While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it 
cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary 
soaps. The free alkali in ordinary soaps 
soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle 
and ruins it. 


That is why thousands of women, every- 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo. This clear, pure and entirely greaseless 
product brings out all the real beauty of 
the hair and cannot possibly injure. It does 
not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, 
no matter how often you use it. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


F you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look, just fol- 
low this simple method. 


First, wet the hairandscalpinclear, warm 
water. Then apply alittle Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo, rubbing it in thoroughly 
all over the scalp, and all through the hair. 


MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOO 


Two or three teaspoonfuls makesanabun- 
dance of rich, creamy lather,which cleanses 
thoroughly and rinses out easily, removing 
every particle of dust, dirt and dandruff. 


Just Notice the Difference 


OU will notice the difference in your 

hair even before it is dry, for it will be 
delightfully soft and silky. Even while wet 
it will feel loose, fluffy and light to the 
touch and be so clean it will fairly squeak 
when you pull it through your fingers. 

If you want beautiful, well-kept hair, make 
it a rule to set a certain day each week fora 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This regu- 
lar weekly shampooing will keep the scalp 
soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, 
glossy, fresh-looking and. easy to manage— 
and make it fairly sparkle with new life, 
gloss and lustre. 

You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
pooat any drug store or toilet goods counter 
anywhere in the world. 

A 4-ounce bottle should last for months, 
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STAIRS OF SAND 


[Continued from page 103] 


brute! Why, they’d laugh at you in 
Texas.” 

Collishaw’s face turned a livid hue; 
his big head wagged so that it dis- 
lodged his hat;. huge beads of sweat 
popped out on his brow. 

“Who put out that eye for you?” 
continued Adam, leaning closer, in 


suppressed cold passion that was ter- : 


rible. 

Collishaw’s frame seemed to expand 
with slow quivering pressure from 
within. 

“Look at me! Look at Wansfell—the 
Wanderer! Look close!” 

That one eye, evil, with all of hell 
burning in its depths, glittered on the 
verge of appalling recognition. 


me!—I put out that eye for you!— 
I am Adam Larey!” 
“HELLSFIRE!” 
shaw. 
His stiffness broke. With hate-driven 
speed he snatched out his weapon. As 
it gleamed blue in the light Adam’s 


screamed Colli- 


gun bellowed with muffled report at 


Collishaw’s abdomen. 

Later when they had gained Augus- 
tine’s quarters, Adam briefly explained 
to his Mexican friend the probability 
of Stone’s having taken Ruth from the 
Del Toro. Thereupon Augustine, tense 
and excited, argued that Stone could 
not have ventured far with the girl 
in daylight, that he must have left the 
Del Toro by the back stairways, and 
had hidden her somewhere in the ad- 
joining block, which was wholly a 
Mexican quarter. 

“Senor, come,” urged Augustine, and 


rushed out, turning from the patio into 
a narrow passage that led into a side 
street. Here he strode quickly with 
Adam on one side and Merryvale on 
the other. 

They reached the section the Mexi- 
can was bent upon searching. Most of 
the houses opened on the street, and 
natives were sitting in the doorways 
and out in front. Augustine questioned 
this one and thai, proceeded swiftly 
from house to house, crossed the road 
and went down the other side. Adam 
and Merryvale kept pace with him, 
standing back when he questioned 
some one or knocked at an open 
door. 

That block and the next were can- 
vassed by the indefatigable Mexican 
without producing a clew. But he kept 
on into a narrower and less pretentious 
street, where only an occasional dim 
light shone. Augustine turned into an 
archway while Adam and Merryvale 
waited in the shadow. 

Merryvale, giving away to gloom, 
leaned against a stone wall. He heard 
soft padding footfalls and imagined 
Augustine was returning. A dark form 
slipped into the dim flare of a light 
above the archway and entered a door 
nearby. 

Adam leaped through the door like 
a tiger at this man. He uttered a low 
sharp cry and tried to swerve aside. 
But Adam’s long arm swept out and 
the heavy hand spun him around like 
a top. Next instant that hand clutched 
his shirt, at the neck, and swung him 
hard against the wall. 

[Continued in JuNE McCatr’s] 





THE LITTLE YELLOW HOUSE 
[Continued from page 29] 


briefly. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Watch your step,” Lucille re- 
peated, powdering her little sharp 
face. “Listen, Emmy Milburn, it never 
does a girl any good to make eyes at 
her boss.” 

“Don’t you talk like that to me!” 
Emmy interrupted her, “I haven't 
made eyes at Mr. Harbison!” 

“Oh, yes you have.” Lucile calmly 
contradicted her, “maybe you don’t 
realize it, but you do it every time 
he comes into our office.” 

But Emmy slammed the door of 
the dressing room behind her and 
marched out with cheeks burning with 
indignation . . 

It was only ten minutes to one when 
she stepped into his big luxurious of- 
fice. She was wearing the new hat. 

“T ought to take the hat off,” she had 
told herself in the dressing room, “but 
it’s so becoming .. .” 

Harbison was sitting at his desk 
on her return. As soon as she sat 
down with her pad on her knee he 
got up and began to walk up and 
down dictating, with his hands clasped 
behind his back. 

In twenty minutes he finished, and 
Emmy went out to her own desk to 
typewrite the letters. When she took 
them back for him to sign, he had his 
hat and cane on the desk before him. 

“T’ll walk down to the corner with 
you, Miss Milburn,” he said, picking 
up his pen,” and we'll drop these into 
the mail-chute on our way.” 

“Look here,” he said when they 
reached he street, “it’s almost two 
o’clock. But you’ve had your lunch, 
haven’t you?” 

Emmy shook her head in its new 
hat. “No,” she said, “I bought this 
hat this noon, and I didn’t have time 


for a bite.” 

“My car’s up here in a garage on 
Thirteenth Street,” he said, “if you 
haven’t anything to do this afternoon 
we could go and get it, and find some 
place to lunch out in the country. 
This certainly is no day to spend in 
town, is it?” 

“No!” said Emmy, breathlessly. She 
felt as if all the sunshine of the sunny 
day was pouring itself into her. 

His car was a huge black roadster, 
shining with nickel trimmings. Emmy 
seldom rode in automobiles, and her 
eyes shone as never before when she 
and Wells Harbison rolled out of the 
cool twilight of the garage into the 
sunshine. 

*“Where shall we go?” he asked, 
“which way—east or west?” 

“Anywhere!” Emmy laughed reck- 
lessly. 

“That’s the proper holiday spirit,” 
said Harbison, laughing back at her 
with a gaiety that matched her own. 


E Bane: great car sped along the shore 
of the lake. She thought of the 
dozens of times she and Robb had 
bumped over this same road. And 
when Harbison swung the roadster be- 
tween the gate-posts of a fashionable 
inn called the House of the Seven 
Gables she couldn’t help thinking of 
the barbecue sandwiches and “hot 
dogs” she and Robb had bought along 
the road sometimes, and the lunch-box 
filled with Mrs. Milburn’s hard-boiled 
eggs and bread-and-butter. 

The dining room was dark and low- 
ceilinged. A wood fire crackled in the 
grate near their little table. The win- 
dows were hung with printed linen 
curtains of old rose and powder-blue. 
Outside bright banners of sunset 


[Continued on page 123] 
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Like drinking the 


saline waters 
x European Spas 


ACH year distinguished people from 
all over the world throng to the 
spas and health springs of Europe. 


At Vichy you see them—at Carlsbad, 
Aix, Wiesbaden — gaining relief from 
their physical troubles. 


Many are the ills which these health 
waters relieve—indigestion, rheumatism, 
headaches, poor complexion. And the 
reason is very simple; these waters are 
charged with valuable salines that are the 
natural enemies of acidity and consti- 
pation—cause of many, many ills. 


Sal Hepatica—the practical 
equivalent of these famous spas 


Few of us have the time or the oppor- 
tunity to take the “cure” abroad, but 
still we may enjoy the benefits of the 
Saline Treatment. For Sal Hepatica, with 
its delicately blended natural salines, is 
the practical equivalent of these famous 
health waters. 


Like them, Sal Hepatica cleanses. the 
intestines promptly and clears the blood 
stream of poisons. And because it neu- 
tralizes acidity, corrects constipation and 
helps normalize bodily functions, Sal 
Hepatica is a great standby in relieving 
indigestion, headaches, rheumatism, poor 
complexion and a host of varied ills. 


Dissolved in water, Sal Hepatica makes 
a sparkling effervescent drink—pleasant 
to take, mild and thorough in effect. 
Your druggist has Sal Hepatica. Get a 
bottle to-day and keep it always on hand. 


Send for free booklet that explains 
more fully the benefits of Sal Hepatica. 







Please address BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. F58, 71 West St., N. Y. C. 


Sal 


Hepatica 





LIVE BAIT 
[Continued from page 14] 


you shall have it,” he said. “I have 
never endured rebellion from you, and 
I never will. 
comes—” 


She turned her head suddenly. “He | 


is here,” she said, and rose. 

He came into sight, the medium- 
sized, undistinguished Englishman who 
had danced with Stephanie the night 
before. He bowed briefly, first to the 
girl and then to the elderly Frenchman. 

Dudley Wroxted’s look dwelt on 
the girl. “Perhaps this evening—if you 
are not engaged, mademoiselle, you 
will come with me for a motor run?” 

But before she could speak, M. Des- 
pard spoke for her. “I am sure that 
will give her great pleasure,” he said. 
“And afterwards, monsieur, you will 
join us for dinner, I hope, and a little 
game of poker.” 

“T will certainly come,” said Wrox- 
ted, and he addressed the silent figure 
in the background. “But first, made- 
moiselle, I shall call for you this eve- 
ning at five and take you for a run.” 


— Dudley Wroxted presented 
himself that evening in the two- 
seater he had hired, he found Stephan- 
ie already waiting for him on the steps. 
She took her place beside him with 
barely a word. 

They had travelled two or three 
miles before Wroxted spoke. “I must 
apologize for bringing you out here 
against your will, Miss Despard. But 
since I failed to find you alone this 
morning, I could think of no other 
way.” 

She turned towards him very slight- 
ly. “Why did you want to find me 
alone?” she said. 

They were drawing near to a blue 
inlet around which the road curved 
sharply. The rocky beach was barely 
twelve feet below its level. Wroxted 
brought the car to a standstill. 

“Shall we get out here?” he sug- 
gested. 

They reached the beach together, 
and Wroxted stood still. He laid his 
hand unexpectedly upon her arm, and 
she recoiled with a cry that escaped 
her unawares. 

“T am sorry,” he said. “I want to 
see that injury, please.” 

She faced him with eyes of fierce 
rebellion, but his hand held her wrist. 
“Please, you will be sensible.” 

Suddenly she yielded. “It’s nothing 
—nothing at all,” she said, with quiv- 
ering lips. 

She had tied a handkerchief over 
the wound. He removed it very care- 
fully, with skilled fingers and rebound 
it again. For the first time she address- 
ed him voluntarily. “You are a doctor, 
then?” 

He raised his eyebrows slightly. “A 
surgeon of sorts. I had some practise 
during the war. It may simplify mat- 
ters if I tell you that I know exactly 
how this was caused.” 

She shivered, and drew her cloak 
of silence about her once more. 

He stood looking down at her. “Now, 
Miss Despard,” he said very quietly 
after a few moments, “I know what 
your position is. You are a tool—a cat’s 
paw. You have got drawn into this 
game against your will.” 

She neither denied nor affirmed. She 
only sat mute before him, waiting. 

He went on steadily. “I can’t ex- 
pect you to trust me off-hand. But I 
want you to try and believe that my 
motives are straight. I’ve never made 
love to you—like du Vallons for in- 
stance.” 

She drew a hard breath; but said 
nothing. 

He continued. “Last night you were 

[Continued on page 106] 
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And every one testifies . . 
No more sleeplessness 
since changing to Postum 


RIGINALLY, but few of the 17,510 

men and women who wrote these 
letters blamed caffein for their sleep- 
lessness. Caffein seemed to make them 
feel better. 


But as night after night brought its 
hours of tossing wakefulness—and as 
morning after morning brought its 
after-math of fagged brain and weary 
body—they realized that caffein was 
not so innocent. That actually it dead- 
ens the warning signal of fatigue— 
attacks the.nerves—repels sleep! 


Then these caffein users changed to 
Postum—madeit their mealtimedrink 
for thirty days. Before the thirty days 
were up, sleep had returned—sound, 
natural, glorious sleep! Mornings found 
them refreshed, alert. 


Try this test yourself! 


Perhaps you know what it is to toss 
wide-eyed on a sleepless pillow. Per- 
haps you have suffered from nervous- 
ness, or indigestion. If so, make this 
test! ChangetoPostum forthirty days! 
See how much better you sleep—how 
much better you feel/ Like the others, 
you'll become a Postum user for life! 


You’ll miss nothing in enjoyment 
by making Postum your mealtime 
drink. Instead, you'll like Postum for 
its rich, distinctive flavor—a flavor 
millions prefer to that of any other 
drink. Postum is made of roasted 
whole wheat and bran—notrace of any 
artificial stimulant in it. A drink that, 


° e ° 


*This figure includes gely letters received from 
Postum users within the last few months. These 
letters are in our files, 


o 


unlike caffein beverages, never robs 
you of sleep, never jangles your nerves, 
never causes headaches or indigestion. 


Carrie Blanchard, food demon- 
strator, will help you start your 
30-day test of Postum. 


Carrie Blanchard’s offer 


“Let me send you, free, one week’s 
supply of Postum, with my personal 
directions for preparing it, as a start 


on the 30-day test. 


“Or if you would rather begin the 
test today, get Postum at your gro- 
cer’s. It costs much less than most 
other mealtime drinks—only one-half 
cent a cup. 


“Please indicate on the coupon 
whether you prefer Instant Postum, 
made instantly in the cup, or Postum 
Cereal, the kind you boil.” 

© 1928, P. Co., Inc 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








Postusm Company, Incorporatep P-—~McC.528 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

[ want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, one 
week’s supply of 

Instant Postum ...... OC Check 

(prepared instantly in thecup) which you 

Postum CerraL. .... . . 0 prefer 

(prepared by boiling) 





In Canada, address Canapian Postum Co., Lp. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., ‘Toronto 2, Ontario. 




















Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which in- 
clude also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes 
and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in 
two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding 
boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to 

repare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should 
be iled 20 minutes. 


(A) White-gloved finger 
tips rubbed over Liquid 
Veneer are not dis- 
colored, Liquid Veneer 
leaves no greasy film; 
dust does not stick toit. 


Prevents dust sticking 


(B) White-gloved finger 
tips rubbed over old- 
fashioned furniture 
polishes reveal their 
greasy film and tell why 
they attract dust. 


AUGHTER’S room — how care- 

less Claire is with her powder, 
lipstick, etc.—- And powder does so 
stick to bureau tops and dressing tables 
— There is one sure way to prevent 
this — use the new Liquid Veneer. 


There is a very good reason 
why the New Liquid Veneer 
prevents dust sticking 


— It leaves no greasy film. Dust does 
not adhere to a surface polished with 
the new Liquid Veneer. Scientific tests 
have proved this. 


The scientists found that the new Liquid 
Veneer polishes without hard rubbing, 
produces a mirror-bright surface to 
which dust does not stick, because 
Liquid Veneer leaves no greasy film. 


A few drops of Liquid Veneer 
on your Dust Cloth every day 


— a few swift strokes, no hard rubbing, 
and quickly a mirror-bright polish ap- 
pears on your table tops, furniture, and 
all your woodwork. And, remember, 
dirt does not adhere to a_ surface 
polished with the new Liquid Vencer 
— because it leaves no greasy film. 


An improved polish, still sold in the 
familiar yellow package, the new Liquid 
Veneer is the one polish scientifically 
compounded for polishing fine woods 
and finishes. At hardware, drug, grocery, 
department, furniture stores. 
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(2 oz. 15c bottle Liquid Veneer and all 
materials to repair scratches, nicks, worn 
spots, etc., on all kinds of furniture.) 
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decent enough to warn me against your 
father, and I behaved like a cad. I 
wonder if you can bring yourself to 
forgive me for that.” 

She spoke at last, not looking at him. 
“Oh, if you would only go away!” 

“I’m sorry,” said Wroxted. “1 can’t. 
I’m going to get you out of this.” 

She shook her head. “No.” 

He went on, as if she had not spok- 

“T can offer you a home and an 
honest living if you'll take it. I think I 
mentioned that I was staying with 
cousins at the Bourbon. Have you 
heard of Lord Bramstead?”’ 

She threw him a sudden glance. “My 
father told me you were related.” 

Wroxted’s cynical smile appeared 
for an instant. “No doubt he would 
like to meet him. I only mentioned the 
relationship to convince you I belong 
to a respectable family and honest in 
the ordinary sense of the word.” 

She spoke with abrupt weariness. “I 
can’t imagine why you are 
taking this trouble. I only 
tried to warn you, be- 
cause you were rather dif- 
ferent from the rest. You 
are trying to befriend 
some one who is utterly 
unworthy of your friend- 
ship. And you are making 
a very grave mistake.” 
She got up with the words. 
“I think we have discuss- 
ed this matter enough. Let 
us go back!” 

He put out a hand. “We 
have only just begun to 
discuss it. Miss Despard, 
if you won’t accept my 
help I shall find a means 
of compelling you. Be 
sure of that! I am not going to leave 
you alone—knowing what I know.” 

She stiffened at his words. “You will 
help me against my will?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said Dudley Wroxted. “Bui, 
believe me, that is not going to make 
any difference. I told you last night 
that I might succeed in swallowing the 
bait without being hooked. Tonight, 
you shall see me do it.” 

But she turned from him in silence 
and began to walk back to the car. 


HERE was a room in the little 

white villa which shone, rose- 
lighted above the steps of the garden. 
Within four men were visible, seated 
around a card-table. They played earn- 
estly, speaking only when necessary. 
None appeared to pay any attention to 
the soft dropping music outside. 

Towards midnight the youngest of 
the party suddenly leaned back in his 
chair. 

M. Despard’s eyes were upon him in 
a moment. “Not tired yet, I hope, Mr. 
Wroxted?” he said courteously. 

Wroxted was smiling his ironical 
smile. “With your permission I will 
look on for a little,” he said. 

The tinkling notes of the guitar 
came through from behind him like 
fairy music. In a moment du Vallons 
was on his feet, his small black beard 
quivering with nervous excitement. 
“Myself, I go to walk in the garden,” 
he said. 

De Brissac watched du _ Vallons’ 
clumsy exit with glowering eyes, then 
he also pushed back his chair. “I also 
—I also—require some air.” 

Wroxted smiled. “Exeunt Romeos! 
he remarked. “Yes, monsieur, I will 
play another hand with you with plea- 
sure. But I have a fancy for a new 
pack of cards.” 

He pulled an unopened packet from 
his pocket with the words and laid 
them upon the table in front of M. 
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Despard. The gesture hinted contempt. 

M. Despard drew himself up with 
dignity. “I do not understand,” he 
said. “I do not expect my guests to 
bring their own.” 

“A mere fancy!” Wroxted said easi- 
ly, and gathered up the cards that lit- 
tered the table. “Call it caprice if you 
will! I am a believer in caprice.” 

The Frenchman leaned sharply for- 
ward. “I do not call it caprice, Mr. 
Wroxted,” he said, his voice was trem- 
bling. “I have—quite another name 
for it. Give those cards back to me at 
once!” 

Wroxted stood holding the pack. 
“But why should I do that, monsieur?” 
he asked lightly. “Exchange is no rob- 
bery. Surely you are no loser if I offer 
you another pack instead!” 

M. Despard raised himself in his 
chair. “Give those cards back to me!” 
he said again. 

Wroxted began to laugh. “But mon- 
sieur, why? Surely this 
particular pack can be of 
no especial value to you! 
New cards are always 
pleasanter to handle than 
old.” 

“Give those cards back 
to me!” M. Despard said 
again. “I will not have 
your new pack! Give those 
cards back to me, or—take 
the consequences!” 

“That is what I propose 
to do,” said Dudley Wrox- 
ted quite suddenly. He 
put the cards into his 
pocket but his eyes never 
stirred from those of the 
man who faced him. 

“As a matter of fact,” 
he said, “I have a use for these cards of 
yours, M. Despard. I will return them 
to you later—i 
friends—when I have finished with 
them.” 

M. Despard’s mouth dropped open 
and his lower jaw began to gibber. He 
made several efforts to speak, but ut- 
terance failed him. He stared up at 
the younger man with eyes of flaming 
hatred. 

Wroxted’s face showed only un- 
swerving determination. He waited 
grimly for M. Despard to find his 
voice. But suddenly he leaned further 
forward, and for the first time his atti- 
tude was threatening. “Keep your 
hands on the table!” he ordered. 
“Your hands—on the table!” 

The old Frenchman suddenly col- 
lapsed, falling forwards upon the table, 
his silvery head bowed. “Give me back 
—my cards!” he moaned piteously. 

Wroxted laid a firm hand upon his 
shoulder. ‘““M. Despard,” he said, “list- 
en to me! The game is up. But I have 
no wish to expose you. I will give you 
back those cards—on one condition.” 

“Quick! Quick!” gibbered M. -Des- 
pard. “The price!” 

Wroxted’s brows suddenly drew to- 
gether. “The price, M. Despard, is 
your daughter. You will give her to me 
—in exchange for these cards.” 

“My daughter!” Astonishment and 
dismay gaped at him from a face that 
had become senile. There was no long- 
er any dignity in M. Despard’s de- 
meanor; he was as a man floundering 
for his life in deep waters. 

“You will tell her that she has been 
offered the post of secretary to Lord 
Bramstead, and that it is your wish 
that she should take it up at once. 
Otherwise—” He glanced towards the 
window. 

M. Despard’s hands were feeling 
along the edge of the table. 

[Continued on page 109] 
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Suddenly there came the sound of 
an opening drawer, a sharp click and 
in a flash Wroxted was upon him. 

“Vou devil!” he said. 

There followed a desperate struggle 
that ended as suddenly as it had be- 
gun in Wroxted drawing away with a 
revolver in his hand while the older 
man dropped back exhausted in his 
chair. 

“So much for that!” Wroxted said. 
“And now to business! I will give you 
back your cards, and you will give me 
—your daughter.” 

M. Despard ceased to curse and 
lifted a panic-stricken face. ‘They are 
coming!” he said. “They are coming! 
Quick, monsieur! The cards!” 

Wroxted’s lips twisted a little. He 
slipped the revolver into his pocket. 
“T will give you both later,” he said. 


TEPHANIE came up the steps, 
carrying her guitar. Her father 
turned in his chair slightly. “I have 
been having a talk with Mr. Wroxted 
about you,” he said. 

“Yes?” said Stephanie. 

“IT have received an offer from 
him,” he said, “which in your inter- 
ests I feel bound to accept. On his 
recommendation his cousin Lord Bram- 
stead desires to employ you as his 
secretary. An interview has been ar- 
ranged for you tonight, and if he is 
favorably impressed with you, you will 
enter his service at once.” 

Stephanie’s look flashed to Wroxted’s 
face. He was looking full at her with 
a mastery that compelled. 

He spoke. “I have put the offer be- 
fore your father, Miss Despard, and 
he thinks it is one that should not be 
refused. Lord Bramstead is waiting to 
see you and clinch the matter now at 
the Hotel Bourbon.” 

After a few seconds she spoke, ad- 
dressing him as if they were alone. “Is 
it true? Does my father wish it?” 

M. Despard replied at once with 
exasperation. “Should I say it if it 
were not true? Go and put on a cloak, 
Stephanie! We must not keep Lord 
Bramstead waiting.” 

“Ts he waiting?” 
asked Stephanie of 
Wroxted. 

He looked at his 
watch. “No doubt he 
will be by the time 
we arrive.” 

“And you are com- 
ing too?” she said to 
her father. 

“But of course!” 
protested M. Des- 
pard irritably. 

Du Vallons and de Brissac ex- 
changed glances and bade their host 
farewell. As the door closed upon them, 
M. Despard heaved a sigh of immense 
relief. “And now,” he said courteously, 
“if you will kindly hand over the cards, 
Mr. Wroxted, I shall not accompany 
my daughter to the Hotel Bourbon. I 
will leave her—to your care.” 

Wroxted without a word took the 
cards from his pocket and laid them 
upon the table just beyond his reach. 

He was still standing, grimly wait- 
ing, when the door re-opened and Ste- 
phanie appeared on the threshold. 

M. Despard turned to her. “I have 
placed you in Mr. Wroxted’s care,” he 
said. “He will conduct you to the 
Hotel Bourbon. Go now!” 

She stood for a second motionless; 
then she turned and went through the 
door and Wroxted firmly followed her. 


\W/ ROXTED was guiding his car 
in and out of the ruts that made 
the shore-road so little beloved of 


motorists. The hills beyond were vague 
and shadowy in the moonlight. 

She turned her face towards him. 

“Does Lord Bramstead know I am 
the daughter of a swindler?” she asked 
abruptly. 

“He knows as much about you as I 
know.” 

He brought the car to a standstill. 

“T know that when you left school 
your father brought you here and made 
you—in your innocence—the live bait 
on his hook. You loathed it; but you 
were powerless. You so loathed the old 
men that your father gathered round 
him that you didn’t care what happen- 
ed to them. But you weren’t prepared 
to let a man of your own breed be 
sacrificed.” 

“And have you told Lord Bramstead 
all this?” she said in a low voice. 

“T have told him more,” Wroxted 
said quietly. “I have told him that you 
are honest to the core, and that I am 
prepared to vouch for you.” 

She spoke with sudden passion. “Oh, 
stop playing with me! You have done 
what you intended! You have swallow- 
ed the bait without getting caught on 
the hook. I am yours now, and I sup- 
pose you will treat me as—as my 
father expected you to treat me when 
he made me the price of his honor.” 

Wroxted spoke very gently—“It is 
not quite fair to judge everyone by 
your father’s standard. Can’t you take 
me for a friend, Stephanie?” He .laid 
a small glittering object in her lap. “If 
you can’t—take this from me for your 
protection. You have a right to it. I 
took it from your father.” 

“You took it from him!” She stared 
at him as if bewildered, then something 
seemed to give way within her, and she 
broke into a passion of tears. 

“Oh, child!” Wroxted said. 

She gasped out between her sobs. 
“He might—have killed you!” 

“And if he had—you don’t mean to 
say you'd have cared?” 

His hand found hers; her fingers, 
cold and trembling, closed upon it. 

“T should have died!” she whispered 

tensely. 
“Thank heaven 
for that!” said 
Wroxted. His arm 
went round her. 
“Marriages are bet- 
ter than funerals, 
Stephanie. Shall we 
get married in- 
stead?” 
“Married!” She 
slowly turned to him. 
“Are you really 
thinking of—marry- 
ing me?” Her eyes shone with a 
strange brightness. 

“I have never thought of anything 
else since I met you, ” said Wroxted 
very simply. “But—” he paused as if 
in momentary confusion—“there’s one 
thing I’ve got to tell you first, I ought 
to have told you sooner. But you see, 
I wasn’t sure of you. And now. . .” 

A queer little smile struggled 
through her tears. “No you are not 
sure of me,” she said. “But why don’t 
you take me to Lord Bramstead? I’ve 
—got something—very important to 
say to him.” 

Her smile deepened and a dimple he 
had never seen before appeared near 
the corner of her mouth. “Wouldn’t 
you like to know?” she said. 

“Tell me!” he begged. “What is it 
you want to say to Lord Bramstead?” 

Roses hung within her reach. She 
pulled them to her, gathered one and 
pressed it closely to her lips. Then she 
gave it to him. 

“Just that!” she said. 
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other day. Way back, Grant wanted 
Everett badly . . didn’t he ever 
tell you that?” Selange shook her 
head. “Corporation stuff, big money. 
In fact, he made your husband a def- 
inite offer. I was in the office during 
that interview and I can remember 
your husband . . . what he said and 
how he looked. It made a . . . con- 
founded impression on me.” 

“A. . . con-founded impression?” 
repeated Selange with her laughter. 

“T mean, it was so odd—what he 
said.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He sort of grinned a little the way 
a boy does when he’s obstinate and a 
bit ashamed. He ‘couldn’t live without 
a garden and time to walk init. . .’ 
and he quoted something—Browning, 
I guess—about ‘the cool of the day’.” 

So her surmise was true. That dissi- 
pation of Roger’s was an old one and 
had already stood in the way of his 
advancement. Grant thought of him as 
a “rube.” But this big man at her el- 
bow, this empty and possessible man, 
believed in Roger, wanted him still. 
Selange spoke again. “Would you 
really like to hear me play?” She 
leaned beyond the umbrella shelter 
with shy eyes inviting. 

“T’m as particular,” Selange went on, 
“about my music, who listens and how 
and when, as Roger is about his garden. 
Will you do. . . just this?” 

He was flushed by that look of hers. 
“Just anything,” he whispered, “to 
hear you.” 

“Come out to the house. It’s the 
white one at the end of Traver’s Lane.” 

“T know it, the one with the highest 
hedge in Connecticut.” 

“Ves—Roger’s garden. Come at 
half past six, no earlier, no later, and 
the maid will let you into the room 
that is always called the South Parlor. 
I'll be playing and I won’t stop. Just 
slide in and take the easiest chair and 
sit quietly and listen. I'll be improvis- 
ing. If you really want to hear that sort 
of music?” 

“Tt’s you,” he murmured and Se- 
lange signalled to a straying waiter and 
asked for some more of the delicious 
little round brown cakes. 


T= old Admiral who lived next 
door was the only person in Stock- 
stone who was not surprised when the 
Everetts rented their house and moved 
into a New York apartment. This 
bachelor, who spoke of himself as an 
“ex-seafaring man,” was a quiet, ob- 
servant old fellow who had a trick of 
marching in and out of Roger’s garden, 
pulling a weed here and there and mak- 
ing comments of a rumbling kind to 
any stray robin. 

That move—and the Admiral guess- 
ed it—was the result of Selange’s 
friendship with John Brandt. He set 
himself to lure Roger, for a dual rea- 
son only one half of which was known 
to Roger’s wife, into the lucrative and 
ambitious conducting: of the legal busi- 
ness of that powerful New York cor- 
poration of which Brandt was a part- 
ner. After that first music-baited hour, 
Brandt was forever coming to Stock- 
stone. 

As for Roger, finding a listener there 
so often in his own chair during that 
hour must gradually have troubled the 
evening peace of the garden until its 
spell was dissolved into a jealous rest- 
lessness. 

He could not help but see Selange’s 
admiration for achievement, her impa- 
tience of that lack of ambition in the 
husband-lover. But never a word from 
either of them. It all worked together, 
smoothly and subtly as a serpent works 


amongst the stalks of flowers, to the 
point where Grant’s dazzling offer of 
the once rejected opportunity found 
Roger unable to plead again his ren- 
dezvous in any garden. So this time, 
his troubled look upon the lovely tur- 
bulent face of his life-partner, he con- 
sented. 

The Admiral promised to provide a 
home for Cupid, though he felt that 
the “poor child” would be a bit de trop 
in the garden of an ancient bachelor 
ex-seafaring man. 


No there are many excellent 
things to be had in New York 
City, but the leisure for contemplative 
solitude is not easy to come by there, 
not if you are introduced into the 
very center of one of its innumerable 
social and business vortexes by such 
an expert New Yorker as John Brandt. 
He did not know, of course, that he 
was acting as an instrument for Se- 
lange’s desire to possess her husband. 
In fact his object was to occupy the 
mind and time of this young country 
lawyer he had so cleverly advertised 
into the confidence of the firm. Brandt 
took care of his business hours and saw 
that Selange and Roger dined and 
danced, wined and smoked and flirted 
with the rest. Only once, that Winter, 
did Selange, coming into the new brave 
living room with its inevitable apart- 
ment-stiffuess, find her husband stand- 
ing by a window, quite silent and alone. 

She paused on the threshold of the 
unlighted room with her finger on an 
electric button. She spoke softly, 
“Roger,” but he gave no sign of hav- 
ing heard. 

How long he must have been stand- 
ing there, forgetful of his engagements, 
of his life, of her, completely absorbed, 
while New York’s cataract of sound 
fell slumberously, incessantly below 
him. Selange caught up her courage and 
moved resolutely to stand beside him. 
He did not seem to feel her touch. The 
evening city under its clear turquoise 
sky was beautiful and shining. It looked 
like a garden of strange, tall, bright- 
petaled flowers .. . 

Selange pressed the nearest button 
as Brandt was introduced into the 
mercilessly lighted room. Roger’s face, 
as he wrenched about, looked seared. 

It was the change in that dear face 
from its beauty of detachment to its 
sharpness of competitive desire that 
gave Selange her first small chill of 
compunction. She was not a stupid 
woman and she knew then, as she stood 
there at her ease between the two po- 
lite and smiling men, that she had 
started a conflict whose prize came 
near to being a bewildered human soul. 

Later, she received her second chill. 
It came, quaintly enough, from the lips 
of their old neighbor, the Admiral, in 
whose charge poor Cupid had been left. 
He duly received his invitation to visit 
the Everetts and came to the apart- 
ment in a great state of flattered ex- 
citement. He was taken the first after- 
noon by Selange to a musical comedy 
and in the evening to a studio dance. 
This dance was the Admiral’s first ex- 
perience of jazz. He sat in his neat old 
evening clothes, his two hands on his 
knees, smiling and wrinkling his brows, 
his face faintly flushed with excite- 
ment and a taste of wine. 

“What’ve you been doing to your 
husband, my dear?” he asked Selange 
when she had danced herself into the 
just vacated chair beside him. 

Her attention fixed like that of 4 
startled bird. “But, Admiral Dean, 
what have I done? He’s been a great 
success here, you know. Don’t you 

[Continued on page 111] 
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think he looks well and happy?” 

“He looks—um,” the Admiral had 
become omniscient again, “like... . 
um... .. one of these changelings, 
you know, that got into the bodies of 
medieval babies and scared their 
nurses into fits—looking up at ’em 
under simple little bonnets with awful 
wise little old eyes. Trolls, weren’t 
they?” 

“Admiral Dean,” said Selange, her 
eyelids weighted, “if I'd known what 
a horrible old troll-king you were your- 
self, I'd never have invited you to 
visit us. How is Cupid?” 

The wicked seafaring man chuckled. 
“He don’t know where to shoot his 
arrows, poor chappie, lost his sense of 
direction, maybe. He’s gettin’ cross- 
eyed squintin’ first at the old lady and 
then at me. Better come back, Selange, 
for Cupid’s sake.” 

But Selange did not come back. She 
stayed in New York all Summer, her 
husband being too busy for any vaca- 
tion, and Brandt stayed too, sullen at 
her refusal of a yachting trip with a 
well chosen party of acquaintances. 
Brandt was becoming very difficult for 
her to manage and Roger had an air 
of bitter and complete absorption in 
his work that shut her out. It worried 
her—the bitterness, the acidity of his 
reserve. He had the look of a jungle 
hunter with a poisoned arrow on the 
string. 

There came a day when the poisoned 
arrow struck. Its quarry was with Se- 
lange and she was playing passionless 
music in the dusk. Roger had not yet 
come up from his office. But Brandt 
was there, close to her elbow. She had 
fenced with him to the point of ex- 
haustion. If there were only some way 
to free her life of this agent of Roger’s 
surrender to her will, some not too 
thankless word which would drive 
Brandt out from her perfected Eden 
as with a gently flaming sword. But 
Brandt, thanks to her skilful use of 
him, was possessed now. She played 
intricate, cold music. Roger would soon 
be here. If only he would come before 
; + « DOIORE: . 

“Play a Spring song, won’t you?” 
said Brandt. “Don’t you know it’s 
April? That stuff you’re hammering 
out is mid-Winter. Play me something 
... out of agarden.. .” 

And it was because she was stirred 
by the memory of a small hedged gar- 
den, wistful and empty of everything 
but sweetness, that Selange forgot her 
part and turned to look at him. 

A trifling, giddy instant later, Roger 
faced them, but not with the face 
which had lifted itself towards a tremu- 
lous silvered poplar. “I'll give you, 
Brandt,” he said, shortly, looking into 
the eyes of the other man, red and 
loud-breathing, “half an hour to leave 
New York.” 

Brandt laughed, opening and shut- 
ting his great hands. 

“Grant’s got out a summons for you. 
I’ve been on your tracks for this last 
year. Suspected your methods from 
the start. Smythe put me on your trail. 
I paid him higher than you did. Your 
method of falsification was shrewd but 
not quite so shrewd as it should have 
been, Brandt, considering you’d inten- 
tionally engaged a country lawyer, a 
tube, in love with gardens, not too 
wise on corporation intricacies. Have 
I said enough?” 

To Selange’s bewilderment, it seemed 
that he Aad said enough. Brandt melt- 
ed like a dwindling snow-wreath, out 
of their room, out of New York, out of 
their lives. 

But Roger stood before Selange and 
she saw that the strength had gone out 


of him. “Why did you let him?” he 
stammered in the broken voice of boy- 
hood. 

Selange came and she took him, all 
hers at last, body and mind and twisted 
soul, in her penitent, maternal arms. 

Stockstone heard in May that Roger 
Everett had had a nervous breakdown, 
and that the Everetts were coming 
home. The Admiral, humming jazz, 
carried his borrowed Cupid back to 
the neighboring garden and superin- 
tended the raking and Spring planting, 
with a more than neighborly zeal. So 
that the odor of hyacinth and jon- 
quil came stealing in across the open 
thresholds on that first evening at dusk 
when Selange began to play. It was 
her hour. 

Roger lay, more relaxed than a day 
in Stockstone’s legal world had ever 
made him, along his chair, and this 
time there could be no doubt as to 
the direction of his look. His eyes hung 
upon Selange and she felt their weight, 
almost as an oppression. The Admiral’s 
green door clicked and Roger and Se- 
lange knew that he sat out there again 
with his old pipe to listen to her music. 

It was improvisation but it was no 
longer Selange: a gentle, drifting mel- 
ody,- a lullabye for childhood—not 
Selange. But it satisfied her listener, 
the nearer one at least. He smiled for 
pleasure in her and in her tunes, 
smiled and drank her beauty with his 
tired, home-coming eyes. Selange’s 
breast rose and fell. 

“Roger, why don’t you go out into 
the garden? It’s lovelier than ever.” 

He was in no haste but presently he 
did get up and come to stand beside 
her. “Will you come too?” 

She looked up. There had never 
been a word between them about that 
rendezvous of his. “You want me?” 

“How could any garden be lovely 
without you, Selange?” He kissed her 
lingeringly. 

“Go out then. I'll come presently— 
when I’ve finished this.” 

He went reluctantly. Selange played 
slowly and more slowly, with one hand 
at last, the other wearily pressed 
against her eyes. 

Then Roger called, “Selange, Se- 
lange.” And she came running, for his 
voice was desolate. He sat on the stone 
bench beneath the little Cupid, his 
hands limp, a haunted expression on 
his young pale face. It was the result 
of his illness, of course, she told her- 
self, and patiently came to sit beside 
him there and soothe him. “Anything 
wrong, dear?” 

Roger laughed a little and laid his 
cheek against her lifted hand. ‘“Oh,.. . 
nothing. I was lonely, that’s all. The 
garden,” his voice broke, “seemed so 
empty. No one here.” 

She drew his head to her shoulder, 
not only for tenderness but so that he 
might not see the terror in her face. 
His garden was empty. She had driven 
away that comrade with whom he had 
walked at peace in the cool of the day. 
Roger was all her own. But he was no 
longer the lover of her passionate long- 
ing, the unattainable lover who had 
given her that priceless gift of loneli- 
ness. Now he was only her child, and 
her possession. It must have been her 
enemy in him that she had greatly 
loved, her enemy, her Friend, the very 
Lover of her soul. 

The Admiral knocked out his pipe 
and softly closed his green door. Moon- 
light slid over the tall green hedge. A 
high air silvered up and down the pop- 
jars. Selange sat there, holding her 
child in her arms, calling with all the 
passion of her awakened soul upon the 
name of that invisible, silent Enemy. 
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The house was a blazing furnace . . the 











The Norwich Pharmacal Co., Dept. M-41 
Norwich, N. Y. 


Please send me trial tube of Unguentine and booklet, 
“What To Do,” by M. W. Stofer, M. D. 


flames 
caught 
me!” 


“We were living at a saw mill camp. 
One day our house caught fire. I 
rushed upstairs to save my baby. A 
celluloid comb in my hair ignited. 
My hair caught and my clothing .. . 
The doctor immediately applied 
Unguentine. Relief from pain was 
almost instantaneous. We kept on 
with the Unguentine and in an amaz- 
ingly short time the burns were healed. 
Now scarcely a mark can be seen. 
Needless to say, Unguentine is al- 
ways in my medicine chest.” 


AILY we read of the ravages 
of flames. For fire can mean 
tragedy—the agony of scorched 
flesh, the legacy of terrible scars. 


Take no chances with any burn. 
Burns from stoves .. . Hot water 
burns . . . The many burns to 
children. Spread on Unguentine 
at once! 


In 8 out of 10 hospitals, in the 
hands of physicians everywhere, 
this surgical dressing daily per- 
forms its merciful task. Keep it 
at hand. 


Apply Unguentine liberally. It 
has the power to soothe the pain— 
instantly. It kills dangerous 
germs, protects the tissues. It 
helps speedy, healthy healing. 
Soon, almost invariably, not a 
Scar remains! 


For cuts, bruises and scratches 
Unguentine’s healing powers are 
equally effective. In severe cases apply 
on gauze and bandage lightly. At 
your druggist’s—50c. The Norwich 
Pharmacal Company, Norwich, N. Y. 


LEFT 


““My father, who fought from ’61 to 
64, is now, of course, a very old man. 
One day he had a fainting spell before 
the fireplace. He was so terribly 
burned we scarcely dared hope his 
life would be spared. We used quan- 
tities of Unguentine at once. As soon 
as the doctor got to the farm, he 
prescribed Unguentine for the anxious 
weeks that followed. Mercifully the 
pain was eased and the tissues re- 
paired. Youcan wellimagine we never 
let our supply of Unguentine run low.” 


The surgical dressing 
physicians use 











a serious 
responsibility 


F OSE scampering, clambering, 
joyous feet will not always be 
young — but you can do much 

to help them retain, in later years, 

their original perfection. 


Wise selection of shoes for children 
is almost as important as judicious 
selection of food A child’s foot 
cannot shape a shoe but the wrong 
shoe will distort the foot! 


Flexies are built on famous Simplex 
health lasts. They let tender, grow- 
ing feet develop exactly as Nature 
intended, without harmful restric- 
tions. Feet rest firmly on three 
point suspension and cannot rock 
sidewise— protection against “knock- 
knees” and “bow-legs”. Ankle and 
instep are braced by correct fit. 
Pliable, non-soak soles keep feet 
comfortable and dry and enable 
them to exercise freely. Glove- 
smooth inside — noth- 
ing to irritate. Smart 
style outside — shoes 
to be proud of. But 
best of all — Flexies 
keep young feet young! 


Ask your shoe 
dealer about these 
very nominally 
priced, fine-ap- 
pearing, good- 

wearing shoes. 
in both high 


pt ae mh SIMPLEX SHOE 
great variety of leathers, MFG. COMPANY 


Simp lex Dept. A-58, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Flexies 
are made 


Creators of Daintier 
Footwear for Young 
Feet from 1 to 21. 


*“tHexies 


KEEP YOUNG FEET YOUNG 


Fill out and mail 
the coupon. Ie will 
bring you two very 
interesting, nicely 
illustrated booklets 
— one for you and 
one for the kiddies. 


ote 


(/ Gentlemen: Send me name of nearest Flexies ‘ 
| dealer—also your booklets “The Care of Baby’s | 
|| Feet,’’explaining the six fundamental features to 
| look for in children’s shoes, and “The Tale of 
| Brownie Lightfoot,”a fairy story for the kiddies. 











GETTING REACQUAINTED 
WITH MOTHER 


[ Continued from page 15] 


sabbatical year writing a novel. 

I discovered here that. my lady ap- 
peared to have read everything! She 
was decidedly up on modern authors 
and I was surprised at her liberalism 
in ethics and politics and religion. 

I had trotted along to Europe with 
mother under a dormant sense of 
chivalry. It was my bounden duty to 
protect her. Rather she protected me. 

It was not, perhaps, until we stepped 
into a milling crowd outside the Long- 
champs race course, on our first holi- 
day afternoon in Paris, that I really 
realized what a boon it was to be 
abroad with mother. The taxi driver 
had been liberally dowered with pour- 
boire, but demanded more. 

Men in spats, manikins in mauve, 
gamins under foot began to draw near 
to observe the sport. The hangers-on 
snickered at the foreign dumb-bell’s 
discomfiture. Furiously helpless, I was 
about to yield the blackmail as the 
easiest way out when, from the line 
waiting to purchase tickets at the gate, 
twenty feet away, came a calm voice. 
Mother walked slowly to the curb, 
fastened her eyes upon my lowering 
tormentor and said quietly: 

“Allez-vous en!” 

No more than that. And without 
even a murmur, the bandit ceased his 
noise. He saluted and, in a moment, 
his tiny cab was scurrying back to- 
wards the city. Mother smiled. 

“Mr. Parker told me to say that 
whenever I was being imposed upon,” 
she explained. “It means: ‘Get out and 
get out quick.’ I don’t know whether 
it’s quite nice but it zs effective.” 

As I took her arm, the years dropped 
away and I was again a small boy be- 
ing helped over a rough road. 


DOLL’S house of a hotel, at the 
foot of Lake Geneva, was our 
home on the Swiss Riviera. It was 
painted scarlet, its walks covered with 
red gravel, the awnings and easy swings 
on the terrace were crimson. In the 
quaint garden there were beds of blue 
forget-me-nots and the pink and white 
horse-chestnuts mingled with the sil- 
very leaves of queer, stunted little 
cypresses. 

At our feet, tiny sail boats passed 
with scarce a ripple. The great Dents 
du Midi were folded in cloud, fog and 
snow. There was a queer feeling of un- 
reality as though one lived in a paint- 
ing. One day I heard mother say gent- 
ly, as though thinking aloud: 

“Here life seems to stand still long 
enough to look at it.” 


CH our first excursion atop those 
gaily painted London buses that 
seem to laugh away the miles even in 
thickest traffic, mother fell into con- 
versation with an old gentleman in 
morning coat and bowler. He pointed 
out the pigeons of St. Paul, the Stock 
Exchange, the Bank, Fleet Street, the 
Strand and,.when he saw we were fas- 
cinated, confided with vast pride: 

“T am one of the fifty-six surviving 
freemen of the old City of London. I 
was born in the City. This gives me 
certain privileges, Madam. I am en- 
titled to call upon the Lord Mayor at 
the Mansion House and call him out 
if I wish. He would have to come right 
out on the steps! Of course I never 
exercise this prerogative.” 

In London, mother remarked: 

“We have seen much of this dear 
old city from Rotten Row to Petti- 
coat Lane. These people are putting 
up a brave show of courage. But things 
are not well. Don’t you sense a heart- 


break behind the mask of these En- 
glish faces? But, come what will, they 
are going to pull together. They know 
the value of cohesion.” 


C= seasoning, certain quali- 
ties of reflection may be acquired 
only with the passage of the years, 
most philosophers believe. But there 
are short cuts sometimes for the young 
who will go back a generation to learn. 
One way is to rest your head again, 
and as often as you can, upon your 
mother’s knee. Her precious wisdom is 
yours for the asking. 

Long, long ago great Grandfather, 
a boy of fifteen, set out on the great 
adventure of his life in a sail packet 
from Ayr. The pocket of his Sabbath 
suit held the Book of Common Prayer 
and a letter to an uncle, a merchant in 
a settlement on the Wateree River in 
South Carolina. In mother’s memory, 
this lad was a keen, neat little old 
gentleman who paced his parlor and 
recited The Cotter’s Saturday Night 
with a fervor none could equal. 

At the Jane Darling hotel in Edin- 
burgh we met a sprightly old lady of 
Ayr, a wonderful old lady. Her cheeks 
were rosy, her hands as fragile as lace, 
and her blue eyes beamed behind old- 
fashioned gold spectacles. 

“Have you ever heard of the Kenne- 
dys of Ayrshire?” mother asked her. 

“Aye, my child,” she replied, with 
a slight shudder, “the ‘Wild Kennedys.’ 
They were pirates in Henry VIII’s 
time. One of them once roasted a monk 
and fled to his fastness, Kennedy’s 
Pass, at Girvan on the coast.” 

Mother looked at me and I looked 
at mother. Then we burst into laugh- 
ter. Great grandfather was a Kennedy! 

“A’ weel,” smiled the little old lady 
when we told her, “don’t you take it 
to hear-rt. They’ve been bonnie good 
lads, the Kennedys, these last two or 
three hundred years!” 


WE lingered long in the country of 
Fair Ellen and Rhoderick Dhu. 
But mother had prepared the pleasant- 
est surprise of all for the very end of 
this joyous journey. Our last evening 
but one we passed with Cousin John in 
Glasgow. I understood better the qual- 


. ities that have gone into the fashion- 


ing of mother’s character when I saw 
her with this surviving patriarch. 

Cousin John is a remarkable man, 
scholar, sportsman, historian, collector. 
His strong jaw and jutting brows be- 
speak a will of granite. But kindly light 
eyes and ready smile tell of a heart 
responsive and generous. 

He warmed at once to mother’s 
spirit. He got out the old family bible 
with its quaint lettering and its chron- 
ological record of births. And after 
supper he showed us his collection of 
books, armor, swords, Rembrandt etch- 
ings, paintings and spoils of the chase. 

Finally we sat before the coals and, 
at mother’s subtle urging, he recited 
Tam O’Shanter as only a Scotchman 
can. The richness of his dialect is still 
in my ears. 

When the car came the old gentle- 
man patted mother’s hand, saying: 

“°Tis a pity you must leave me, my 
dear, a pity. But come soon again.” 


LETTER from mother 
yesterdav, She wrote: 

“T do feel our trip did a lot for us, 
don’t you? Everything seems so much 
clearer and dearer.” 

Ah, I wonder if even you realize, 
mother of mine, how much clearer 
and dearer! 


came 
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A? 


“In Ten Diilinsstes 
I Tinted It New!” 


You can restore delicate, fresh tints to 
faded frocks, lingerie, hosiery, etc., 
with a few drops of Putnam used like 
bluing in the rinsing water. Any light- 
colored garment or home furnishing 
given clear color as simply as washing 
in cool water. Same 15-cent package 
dyes or tints all materials in one opera- 
tion. At your druggist’s. 

To change a color, remove old color 
with Putnam No-Kolor Bleach before 
tinting or re-dyeing. 


Booklet 
ofColor FYE 
Secrets 


Revealing 199 ways of 
beautifying the home and 
wardrobe — a beautifully 
illustrated guide to dye- 
ing, tinting and bleaching. 


Address Dept.E 
Monroe Chemical Co., Quincy, Iil. 


PUTNAM 


FADELESS 


DYES 


for Tinting or Dyeing 
Ch tiie lt ln cll. 6B. 
Baby's Toys 
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need cleansing, too 


“GIVE baby washable toys,” . doc- 
tors say. And now nearly every 
kind of toy can be safely, frequently 
cleansed—with pure Lux suds. 


At the famous Maternity Center 
of New York, baby’s toys as well 
as all his clothes, blankets, bottles 
are washed in Lux. 


Even woolly bunnies come out of 
a Lux bath looking new! And 
bright colors never fade with Lux. 


Pure, mild Lux is safe for a// 
baby’s things because it contains 
none of the harmful alkali found in 
so many ordinary soaps—flakes, 
chips and cakes. 


The rich, sparkling Lux suds 
cleanse so easily, so quickly, and 
without a bit of rubbing. Keep 
baby’s things like new—sweet and 
fresh as his blessed self! 


Lever Bros. Co. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Writing 
A source of income that 
many women neglect 


ANY women who should be writing 

never even try it because they just 
can’t picture themselves making “big money.” 
They are so awe-struck by the fabulous 
stories about millionaire authors that they 
overlook the fact that $25, $50 and $100 or 
more can often be earned for material that 
takes little time to write—stories, articles on 
home management, children, fads, recipes, 
etc—things that can easily be turned out in 
spare time. 
Mrs. M. Genevieve Foley, Lock Box No. 5, 
Laurium, Mich. (a busy woman, mother of seven 
children) wasn’t afraid to try. She writes: 
“With very limited educational advantages, I am 
now, after a year with 
you, writing for the 
biggest paper in the 
world. A letter this morn- 
ing praises me for most 
excellent work on a re- 
cent submission, and 
gives me the appointment 
of correspondent here.’ 
Another of our student- 
members who tried is 
Mrs. Jennie C. Cooke, 
315 Catawissa Ave., Sun- 
sury, Pa.—I received 
my first check just before 
Christmas. I looked upon 
it as a present. I write 
at least one article a day; 
sometimes more, Yesterday’s contribution was a 
six stanza poem,’ 


. *,¢ 
Learn to write—by writing 

The Newspaper, Institute of America offers an 
intimate course in practical | writing—a course as 
free from academic “isms” and “‘ologies” as a 
newspaper office, 

Week by week, you receive actual assignments— 
just as if you were right at work on a great 
metropolitan daily. Your writing is individually 
corrected and constructively criticized. A group 
of men with 182 years of newspaper experience 
behind them are responsible for this instruction. 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 

Test which tells you whether you possess the 

fundamental qualities necessary to successful 

writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, 

creative imagination, etc. You’ll enjoy this test. 

Sere y Institute of America, 25 West 45th 
New York, 








| NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA | 


25 West 4Sth Street, New York | 
James McAlpin Pyle, Pres. 





Sendime your free Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- } 
| _ on writing for profit, as promised in McCall’s Magazine— 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR? 


Destroys it — with the roots. 
No pain. Harmless. Guaran- A 
teed. Only $1.00. Good stores fala 
or. use SPECIAL OFFER coupon _ 
DELFIN, INC, Ree. 730 pilack <x) 
South Orange, N. 
Send me FR , as 3 i y= 
a50c. tube of DELFI Massage ‘Cream; 
{a 25c. tube of DELFIN Deodorant; 
and a six months supply of Skin you. 
\ Also NU-ART for which I enclose $1. 
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Rock-a-Bye 
Combination 
Stand and Swing 
Whiteenamel stand;swing 
of white washable duck. 
Can be placed anywhere 
in house, o: porch or on 
lawn. Safe. At dealérs or 

by express. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
of nursery specialties. 


i] PERFECTION MFG. CO., 
wing No.54 


Ave... 
Complete $602 


TORTURED FEET 


Cal-o-cide acts like magic. Swz-lling Corns 
and painful callouses disappear. Tender and 
burning feet are instantly relicved. Demand 
Cal-o-cide at your Druggist or order direct from 
us. Price 35c. Booklet on care of feet in each 
package. Don't suffer —act today- 

MEDCO Co., —s. @AYTON, OHIO 











WOMAN-—AND 
A DECADENT JURY 
SYSTEM 


[| Continued from page 30] 


ample charities for their suffering 
families and furnishes the work: for 
which such immigrants should be 
grateful. Those men are tools of 
Moscow and should be punished sum- 
marily, as we punished the unpatriotic 
in war time.” 

And then an old jurist, sitting 
quietly at the end of the desk, spoke 
softly, saying: “I fancy we do not yet 
know just where the borderline of 
guilt and innocence lies in such cases. 
The future may tell us, but most of 
us close these questions by voicing 
our prejudices. It is the purpose of 
the law to find truth, and apply jus- 
tice; but it is doubtful if in this case 
a really detached point of view can 
be achieved.” 

Thus we have five men, and_ five 
different judgments. The case was 
decided by the judge without a jury. 
He found for the union men, and a 
higher court sustained him; but when 
brought before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, his decision was re- 
versed, and the labor unions were con- 
demned. Even in that high tribunal, 
four separate opinions were written 
expressing four separate views, and 
the majority opinion was followed by 
strong dissents from two justices. Yet 
men solely—not women—were dealing 
with that case. They showed as great 
variance concerning judgment of guilt 
as did Dr. Bisch’s four women. 

But certainly we would not assume 
from this example that men are there- 
fore unfit to judge guilt! It was a type 
of case where those called upon to 
deal with it felt deeply and were un- 
able to set aside their individual feel- 
ings and prejudices; and as a con- 
sequence no unanimous verdict was 
possible. Such results are inherent in 
a humanly administered law. 

In some districts of the United 
States the notion prevails that woman 
is fundamentally incapable of judging 
fairly. There she is being avoided in- 
stead of tried out on juries. These 
are states where she is needed most. 
New York is such a place. It seems 
incredible that fear of her persists in 
spite of the continued decadence of 
the jury system. It amounts to saying 
that any kind of man is a better juror 
than the best woman, for as a matter 
of fact, in many districts we are only 
getting the least responsible type of 
men on juries. 

The deterioration of juries is a dan- 
gerous civic symptom. The ancient 
right of trial by jury lies at the very 
foundation of our nation and its lib- 
erties. Time was when jury service 
was a mark of leadership and dis- 
tinction in the community. Now. 
those called rush to the judge with 
excuses or seek the district political 
leader in an effort to secure influence 
for their exemption. 

Nominally, every citizen is liable 
to serve; but actually, in most dis- 
tricts, over half of those called find a 
way to escape. States vary, but in 
most of them the laws have been too 
generous in providing for exemp- 
tions. 

While waiting in court for my case 
to be called one first Monday morn- 
ing of the term, I saw a panel of 
eighty reduced to thirty-four in less 
than an hour. Only four of those re- 
maining had ever gone to high school. 
Most of them were plumbers’ as- 
sistants, waiters, clerks from , small 
shops, chauffeurs, soda fountain boys, 
and men out. of a job. There were 
too many old men with impaired fac- 
[Continued on page 114] 





It’s Energine Day 
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in the Spotless Home 


A large ten-ounce can of 
Energine! A soft cloth! And a 
few minutes of your time— 
will make many a spot-soiled 
garment clean and wearable! 
Spotless, pressed neckties 
make husbands happy. Spot- 
less gowns make wives more 
beautiful. Spotless garments 
give children character. 


Cleans 


’ 


Happiness, beauty, character 
—they’re all to be found in 
every convenient can of 
Energine. At your druggist, 
waiting for you. 
Energine removes dirt and grease 
spots quickly, easily and economi- 
cally. Leaves noodor! Large 10-ounce 
can, 35 cents! For greater economy 


buy the 20-ounce family size, 60c. 
Millions of cans sold annually. 


Cleans 
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The whole world knows Aspirin as an effective antidote for pain. 
But it’s just as important to know that there is only one genuine 
Bayer Aspirin. The name Bayer is on every tablet, and on the box. 
If it says Bayer, it’s genuine; and if it doesn’t, it is not! Headaches 
are dispelled by Bayer Aspirin. So are colds, and the pain that goes 
with them; even neuralgia, neuritis, and rheumatism promptly re- 
lieved. Get Bayer—at any drug store—with proven directions. 


Physicians prescribe Bayer Aspirin; 


it does NOT affect the heart 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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10 Minutes A Day 


Will Improve Your 
Appearance 


Beauty is your most precious possession, and 
you must guard it against the toll of wear and 
tear. Protect your skin from wind and dust. It’s 
the daily use of the right cosmetics that counts. 
Use the best creams available to guarantee the 
healthy, soft texture your skin should have and 
can have in spite of exposure and the daily grind. 
And, knowing you have done everything possible 
to cleanse the pores and preserve the smoothness 
of your skin, use the powder that will add delicate, 
subtle allure. You owe it to yourself to present a 
dainty, charming picture, I know the thrill that 
only personal attractiveness brings and I cannot 
place too much stress on the value of treating 
your skin with utmost care. Your appearance 
comes first. Make the most of it. 

The two cosmetics upon which women rely 
daily—cream and powder—have always been my 
greatest concern. Fhe frequency with which you 
use cream and powder makes their selection of 
vital importance to your own youth preservation. 
The delicate skin tissue must be safeguarded at all 
times. 

All my toiletries are made in enormous quan- 
tities and therefore I am able to place them at 
your disposal for a nominal sum. With the best 
of ingredients the cost is still low enough to come 
within the reach of the majority of women. Any 
toilet counter can supply you, and each product 
is guaranteed. The purchase price will be refund- 
ed if you are not happy with results. 

If you_wish, however, to try in sample form 
the two beauty aids most in demand, I will be 
gee to send you a generous tube of my. “Youth 

ream and a Petite Boudoir box containing a 
thirty-day supply of my Face Powder at the cost 
of wrapping and mailing. Simply enclose a dime 
with the coupon, I will include my Beauty Book 
in the package. 





Edna Wallace Hopper, 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

Send me, prepaid, liberal Trial Tube of your Youth Cold 
Cream, also Petite Boudoir box containing a 30-day supply 
of your Face Powder, as offered above and Beauty Book. 
I enclose a dime for — expenses. 
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Cutting ay 


Make just one cut with Wiss Scissors. 
Their razor steel blades are treated 
by the Wiss torsion process—and you 
will feel how the ae wy, edges are 
drawn together. The blades cut 
every inch of the way—and remain 
sharp extra long. 

















Household 
Shears 


For dress- 
making and 
heavy sew- 
ing. 8-inch 
size. Ask for 
No.138 with 
full nickel 
finish, 
$1.70. 
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SCISSORS 
Wonderful Cutters 














Partner to the 
sandman 


THERE’s a new partner to the 
sandman in our house. Junior 
has an Eveready Flashlight. 
Off to the Land of Nod he 
goes, armed with a trusty lance 
of light. He’s not afraid of the 
dark, now. No, Sir. Not a bit. 
Bring on the bogeyman! 

We’ve found a flashlight in- 
dispensable with the children. 
It gives them self-confidence 
and courage. We use one our- 
selves to examine their teeth 
and throats—a precaution all 
parents should take. 

And speaking of precautions, 
be sure your flashlight is loaded 
with Eveready Batteries. They 
make a flashlight burn longest 
and brightest. A good name to 
remember, Eveready. Gets you 
started right with the flash- 
light habit. 
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WOMAN—AND A DECADENT 
JURY SYSTEM 


[Continued from page 113] 


ulties and others too young to judge 
of human values. I later mentioned 
to the judge my experience with 
mixed juries in California, and asked 
him if a few wholesome middle-aged 
mothers on that panel would not have 
helped him out, and his answer was 
spontaneous and illuminating: 

“Would that we did call women! 
They would at least leaven this sod- 
den lump of humanity left in the jury 
box after excuses are over!” 

It is a menace to our institutions to 
leave this constitutionally established 
arm of justice to the ignorant and in- 
different; or, worse, to the “profes- 
sional juryman” who most of all de- 
grades the Constitution’s high inten- 
tions. His kind is usually found hang- 
ing around police or county courts. I 
have frequently seen the venire ex- 
hausted with places still to fill, where- 
upon the bailiff would go out into the 
halls and the doorway of the court- 
house, summoning bystanders. Then 
these hall-bench professional dis- 
pensers of justice would step forward 
to earn for their mas- 
querade the few dollars 
per day in fees. I have 
later heard them in the 
police corridors  gloat- 
ing over the number of 
cases they decided “for” 
such and such a police- 
man or sheriff; for these 
professionals are usually 
convictors. 

Then there are the 
professional “acquitters” 
who infest jury panels. 
An illustration of that 
came to my notice with- 
in the last few years in 
the Federal Court in 
Pittsburgh. It was reported to me that 
juries in that city would not convict 
on liquor charges. An investigation 
disclosed that the clerk and commis- 
sioners, discouraged at the bother of 
making up long lists of talesmen and 
sending notices out, only to have those 
summoned present excuses from serv- 
ing, had fallen into the habit of filling 
the jury box from lists of names 
handed to the clerk as “willing jurors.” 
Of course the attorneys who most 
often represented defendants saw to 
the making up of these lists, con- 
sequently keeping the jury box filled 
with “professional acquitters.” 

Thus, a round robin of evasion by 
citizens and indifference by court offi- 
cials is bringing this most important of 
our Constitutional safeguards into con- 
tempt and ridicule; so that, as one 
writer has bitterly characterized it, the 
average jury is— 

“a lot of men picked from the 
polling lists who have not enough 
political pull to get off, or who are 
out of a job and want to pick up 
three dollars a day.” 

In the police courts I saw the advent 
of the gentler sex rout professional 
jurors, and I have heard those scaven- 
gers of justice complain to their ward 
politicians that women didn’t ask to 
be excused enough, and therefore no 
vacancies appeared in the lists of 
venire, so that they could no longer 
pick up a living by hanging around the 
hall of justice. 

When women were first called on 
juries in California, an old judge who 
had served for upwards of thirty years 
violently opposed having women come 
into his court to judge of guilt. But 
after a year’s experience, he sought an 
opportunity to say to me: 

“Mixed juries have not only changed 





my mind as to women’s fitness for the 
duty, but they have restored my fast- 
ebbing respect for the usefulness of 
juries at all. I find if the club women 
and other public spirited women are 
put on the jury lists, few of them 
present excuses, and consequently a 
much better educated class of women 
remain than men. They listen carefully 
to the instructions of the court. They 
view their duties conscientiously. I 
hope that women may be drafted 
where usefulness of the jury is de- 
teriorating because the best men re- 
fuse to serve.” 

We should bear in mind that merely 
because emotion is easily shown by 
woman, it does not follow that she feels 
emotion any more deeply, or that 
showing it will make it sway her rea- 
son. I have twice seen women on a 
jury break down and weep at a touch- 
ing appeal on behalf of the child in 
one instance, and the mother in an- 
other, of defendants who had commit- 
ted serious crimes. But together with 
the men, who showed their feelings 
less openly, the women 
promptly brought back 
verdicts of guilty. 

I am not claiming for 
woman any superiority, 
per se, over man as a 
juror. The good results 
which follow her into the 
jury box come from 
other causes. What I do 
insist is that she is not 
inherently unfit, and that 
when unfitness is en- 
countered in her, it 
arises, like it does in 
men, from _ particular 
prejudices peculiar to 
the individual, and dis- 
qualifying only in cases where that 
prejudice would have an opportunity 
to be exercised. When she is believed 
to harbor prejudice, it can be avoided 
by challenging her, as for generations 
past prejudice has been handled when 
encountered in other talesmen. It 
furthermore is apparent that from the 
women who are called we secure 
jurors superior intellectually and edu- 
cationally to the men who remain 
after those whose business will suffer 
have been excused, and the presence 
of women on the panel is causing 
jury commissioners to be more care- 
ful of the type of men whose names 
are put with those of women in the 
box, and is goading indifferent officials 
into providing clean and respectable 
surroundings in which the jury is to 
deliberate. 

The facts disprove such prejudices 
as Dr. Bisch has voiced, facts which 
are accumulating from many states and 
territories of the nation where the ex- 
periment of mixed juries is receiving 
a really fair trail. Fears of and ob- 
jections to woman’s judgment come 
from places where it has not yet been 
put to the test. Such fears develop out 
of a complex from which some men 
have always suffered since antiquity. 

We have outgrown virulent notions 
of woman’s mental inferiority. But 
sometimes it comes to the surface; 
and when it does arise to thwart the 
use of women for a civic duty—per- 
formance of which is at the point of 
breakdown without her—it is then 
high time to recognize its unreliable 
origin. It is only mental wreckage cir- 
cling in surface eddies. To cling to it is 
aimless. Why not strike out for deep- 
er, truer currents of thought that lead 
to broader recognition and use of the 
civic resources that lie in womankind! 
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GRAY 
HAIR 


QUEIGH the insignificant sum of 30c, the cost of 
an application of Brownatone in your own 
home, against the embarrassment = gray hair or 
the $5 to $10 you'd pay somebody else. 
Brownatone is easily applied with amazing results 
by anyone. It is guaranteed absoiutely harmiess 
won't wash out or rub off, takes marcel, water or 
permanent waving perfectly and defies nal 
Purchase the $1.50 size as most economical; enough 
for five applications, only 30c per application. 
Drug and toilet counters everywhere have soc 
bottles also. Two colors: blonde to medium 
brown, dark brown to black. Sold under absojute 
guarantee of satisfaction or money back. 


GUARANTEED HARMLESS 


NATONE 


TINTS GRAY HAIR 
a —— 


The Ractent a Co. 
Dept. S-8 eg Bldg. | 


ington 
Canada yg eae, Ont. | 
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OTHINE 


Removes This Ugly Mask | 


There’s no longer the slightest need of | 
feeling ashamed of your freckles, as Othine | 
—double strength—is guaranteed to re- 
move these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine from any 
drug or department store and apply a little 
of it night and morning and you should soon 
see that even the worst freckles have begun 
to disappear, while the lighter ones have | 
vanished entirely. It is seldom that more | 
than an ounce is needed to completely clear 
the skin and gain a beautiful complexion. 

Be sure to ask for double strength Othine 
as this is sold under guarantee of money 
back if it fails to remove your freckles. 








Ask Your Dealer pes Show You the 
test el 


Imperial 


Electric Vacuum 


Cleaner 


You Will Certainly Be Surprised 


Price with On 
all Attach- ‘69°” Easy 
ments Payments 





Be a Tea Room Expert 


Tea room managers, assistant managers, host- 
esses, table directors, buyers, etc., needed every- 
where. Weteach you entire business in your spare 
time. You can quickly qualify as a tea room ex- 
ert, ready to step a) a well- ab-paig execusiye post posi- 
or open mM oO! sple 
fascinating ork and ¢ tg fours aw await yon Send i NOW 




















for Free 44-pag: “Pouring Tea for Profit.’’ 
MIS. TA’ ROOM INSTITUTE 
Dept. AU-5066 Washington, D. C. 


FOR RENT—z5,000 
CHURCHES 
[Continued from page 47] 


on very special occasions, at not less 
than 25,000—practically one-fourth of 
the total number. And hundreds of 
churches are being added to this “va- 
cant” list every year! 


ENERALLY speaking there are 
three things by which one can 
measure the condition of any church— 
the financial support, the membership 
roll, and the attendance record. 
Naturally the financial condition of 
the rural church is far from roseate. 
One couldn’t expect anything else in 
the circumstances. Yet the money sit- 
uation could be worse. One thing seems 
to be sure: it wasn’t love of money, 
or Mammonism as the preachers would 
say, that caused the present disaster. 
Nor do the membership rolls look as 
bad as one might be led to expect with 
the casualty list of rural churches be- 
fore him. In fact, one of our prom- 
inent bishops made the statement only 
recently that the American people as 
a whole are more religious than for- 
merly because the proportion of in- 
habitants who are church members is 
much larger than a century ago. 


ELL, if the main source of the 

church’s trouble is that the 
people don’t go to church any more the 
way they used to, what may be the 
cause of this neglect? 

I once preached in a section where 
life had formerly been a hard task- 
master. Clearings had to be made in 
the primeval forests, swamps had to 
be drained, and the good people could 
| barely make a living. Then the malaria 
fever epidemic came. Hundreds of 


these brave, hardy people lost their 


lives. The churches were crowded. They 
remained crowded for many years 
afterwards. Today that section is a 
beautiful stretch of country, with con- 
crete highways, flourishing towns and 
losing out; there is a decline in spiritu- 
ality, an increase in ritual and formal- 
ism. The rising generation seems apa- 
thetic; its mentality is different from 
that of the fathers. 

The phenomenon is quite ordinary. 
What I have just described happened 
in scores of sections of the country. In 
the first struggles of pioneering, in the 
storm and stress period, people felt the 
need of supernatural support and the 
church was the logical place to go to. 
Today we are surrounded with luxuries 
of every kind. We are in a sense lead- 
ing the victorious life. We feel more or 
less independent of God and man. The 
church is now looked upon as an inter- 
esting and sometimes useful adjunct 
of modern life; not as a dire necessity 
without which life itself would collapse. 

I still remember the time when the 
rural church was practically the sole 
medium of social intercourse. But now 
the farmer is no longer shut up in 
his own little world. Automobiles, 
newspapers, the radio, have in a sense 


. placed the great world itself at his feet. 


His mental horizon has widened to an 
enormous distance, and the little 
church or meeting house doesn’t loom 
up half as large as formerly. 

There is another thing the rural citi- 
zen will call your attention to, and 
that is the multiplicity of church or- 
ganizations. Your modern farmer is not 
theologically developed, like his fathers. 
Those fathers may have had a whole 
bushel full of reasons why they were 
Baptist and not Presbyterian, or Meth- 
odist and not Congregational, but their 
descendants have none whatsoever, 
generally speaking, and these same 
descendants cannot for the life of them 

[Continued on page 116] 
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Wash quay those annoying hal halal 


UST a touch with the liquid De 

Miracle, just a rinse with fresh, 
clear water—and your skin is smooth, 
hair-free, clean and charming. Lit- 
erally, you wash away the annoying 
hairs of under-arm, limb, neck and 
face! You actually see the hairs dis- 
How easy, how natural, how 
Smart women today are 
turning instinctively to this modern 
method of removing annoying hair 


solve. 
womanly! 


with the liquid De Miracle. 


DeMNiracte 


REMOVES 


De Miracle is a delicately perfumed 
liquid, pleasant to use and guaran- 
teed to satisfy. Sold at all toilet goods 
counters. In three sizes 60c, $1.00 
and $2.00. Buy a bottle of De Miracle 
today and have a clean hair-free skin 
by the pleasant, natural, modern 
method of washing away hairs. 

If you have any difficulty in obtain- 
ing it, order from us enclosing $1.00. 
De Miracle, Dept. 35, 138 W. 14th 
St., New York City. 
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Dorotny Dittey’s Famous Feet 


“Dancing with a corn is like attempting 
a trans-Atlantic flight with a grand 
piano. Let Blue-jay check your excess 
toe-baggage.”” 

So writes the charming Dorothy 
Dilley, who is leading ingenue in the 
new Broadway hit, “Take the Air.” 


Blue=jay has been starred for 28 
years as the safest and gentlest way 
toremoveacorn. The “longestrun™ 
of any corn-remover .. .and going 
stronger than ever. To its millions 

, of friends, the new Bluesjay offers 
some pleasant surprises. A creamy-white pad 
instead of the old-style blue one. A more flex- 
ible disc and an improved package. Now at 
all drug stores. For calluses and bunions use 
Blue=jay Bunion and Callus Plasters. 


THE ew 


Blue-jay 


SAFE AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 
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(a Heywood-W akefield 


reed and fibre furniture will 





bring charm, color, and com- 


fort to your home. With its 







beautiful upholsteries and 






sparkling color combinations, 






this is the furniture of today, 






reflecting the modern trend in 






arts and decoration. A wide 







variety of complete suites and 


individual pieces is now on 






display at your dealer’s. The 












prices are surprisingly 






reasonable. 















Send 6 cents to cover the cost of mailing 
our “Color Furniture in the Home”, a 32- 
page booklet on interior decoration. 


HEYWOOD~WAKEHELD 


209 WASHINGTON STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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$75,000 Will Be Distributed 
Among Churches This Year 


OULDN’T you be proud to be able to 

give your church a gift of $100 or more? 
Wouldn’t you personally or a committee of your 
society in the church be glad to learn of a new plan 
that is easy, pleasant, and dignified; a plan that 
eliminates the distasteful soliciting for funds which 
so often has to be done? 

There is such a plan, the McCatt CuHurcH 
PLAN, under which more than ten thousand different 
church societies have secured funds in varying 
amounts, some over $800.00. Large church or small, 
in big city or tiny village, no matter what the de- 
nomination, this plan is open to you. 

Send for the facts about this $100 plan. Get the 
nformation at least. Remember no investment of 
any sort is required and you may ask for facts 
without incurring any obligation whatsoever. 


Send This Coupon y = 


Sa ea 2 aS 2 ee SSS Se SS ee eee ee ee ee ee 
Dept. 5A, McCALL’S MAGAZINE, 
McCall Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


Please tell me without obligation or expense, 
about the McCall $100 Plan for Churches. 
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Local 
Address 
City & 
State 


Name of 
Church 
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FOR RENT — 25,000 CHURCHES 


[Continued from page 115] 


see why Omniville, with its 600 inhabi- 
tants, should have half a dozen more 
or less of sickly, struggling, and yet 
sharply competitive churches. It all 
looks rather farcical to them. 

In my own territory where I carried 
on my investigations there is a littie 
town with four little churches, all of 
different denominations, and all so 
close together that on Sundays they 
disturb one another in singing. They’re 
all in the same block! And today they 
all preach and pray and sing the same 
thing. The situation hardly appeals to 
a sensible man or woman. 

There is also noticeable among the 
American people a growing dislike of 
what I would call a religion of prohi- 
bitions, a religion that says, “Don’t 
do this; refrain from that; do not go 
there.” Many churches, especially in 
the small towns and the 
country, still have their 
private select list of 


with a peculiar squint in his eyes in- 
vited me into his living room, pointed 
to his radio receiving set, and said, 
“There’s my reason! I am getting the 
best sermons over this outfit every 
Sunday, from New York, and Roches- 
ter, and Pittsburgh, and all over.” 
Which naturally made me feel a bit 
helpless. Ye shades of our Puritan 
fathers, what a find! What a glorious, 
invincible excuse to stay out of church! 

The remedy? 

You can divide the thousand sug- 
gestions in two well-defined groups. 

Here is what one group proposes: 
The country church has not kept pace 
with the humanity of the new day. She 
is lagging far behind. She is too nar- 
row in her views and methods. She 
should branch out into all sorts of 
social work. Forget about heaven and 
things heavenly for a 
while and seek the de- 
velopment of soul, 





prohibitory command- 
ments, and _ godliness 
often seems to consist 
in the keeping of them, 
and no more. Modern 
Americans, rightly or 
wrongly, rebel against 
this. In fact, I have 
spoken to large num- 
bers of young people 
who assign that as a 
reason for their refusal 
to join the church. 








mind and body by a 
broad program which 
will include social ser- 
vice, general education, 
wholesome _ entertain- 
ment, athletics, etc. In 
other words, bring the 
modern institutional 
city church into the 
country, and see what 
happens. 

The other group 
champions a different 








Many of them have no 
objection to “Not Al- 
lowed” and “No Tres- 
passing” signs, but they want to see 
the sensibleness and the reasonable- 
ness of the injunctions. 

Another important factor in the de- 
cline of the country church, in my 
opinion, is the really poor education of 
a considerable part of the country 
ministers. People know a whole lot 
more than they did a generation back. 
The church has failed to realize the 
vast increase in popular learning and 
is sending out thousands of men for 
whom well-read and_ well-schooled 
farmers cannot possibly have much 
respect. Poor diction and poor logic 
can no longer be camouflaged by clam- 
orous oratory and wild gesticulations. 

On the other hand, there is the min- 
ister who is well educated and who 
still doesn’t give the people what they 
want. I have received countless lam- 
entations from laymen in this con- 
nection. They tell me that what they 
want is soul food, while their ministers 
give them nothing but brain food. They 
want a preacher in the pulpit, not an 
amateur scientist. 


— there is the great trio of 
modern inventions—the automobile, 
the movie, and the radio. . 

Fully eighty percent of the cars 
owned by the members of my recent 
church never see the church yard. They 
are used a-plenty on Sundays, but they 
take their owners to the neighboring 
towns, to the lake, to the cottage, to 
the ball games, etc. 

The movies, too, carry a heavy bur- 
den of guilt. The small town movie 
houses are crowded from Sunday to 
Sunday, while the minister addresses 
his perorations largely to vacant pews 
that stare at him with a benign and 
tender look of pity. 

Finally there is the radio. Here is 
what happens to thousands of min- 
isters: I called on a parishioner re- 
cently, a splendid type of husband and 
father, and in my cheeriest tone of 
voice said, “Well, Mr. Brown I haven’t 
seen you in church much of late. Any 
particular reason?” And Mr. Brown 


plan. They say the 
church must remain 
true to the ideals of 
her Lord. The great trouble with the 
church of the more recent past has 
been that she busied herself too much 
with things that were not of her im- 
mediate concern, and the only way 
in which the country church, and any 
other church, can get back to her 
early florescent condition is for her 
to tend strictly to her own particular 
business. That business is purely spir- 
itual in nature. Give the people what 
they really need and what they are 
secretly hungering and thirsting for, 
and you will witness a revival of in- 
terest the country over. 

And there you are. The doctors agree 
on the diagnosis, but differ radically 
when it comes to the medication. 

I feel that this country cannot afford 
to let the “Little Brown Church” and 
its thousands of sister churches in the 
rural districts go to utter ruin. Our 
national life in all its ramifications is 
too closely wrapped up with the fate 
of the country church. An agricultural 
population of fifty million, churchless, 
faithless, would hold possibilities of 
disaster too frightful to envisage. 

Weak spots will be strengthened. 
Obstacles of all kinds will be gradually 
removed. The two groups described a 
moment ago will get a chance to. work 
out their different ideas, and one or 
the other will succeed. A steady, pro- 
gressive movement will develop in all 
parts of the country. While holding 
tenaciously to the great principles that 
were the basic strength of the Christian 
church in its onward march through 
the centuries, and that produced, 
through the church, our civilization, the 
church will at the same time apply 
those principles to modern conditions, 
by modern means in a modern way. 

Our people will be up and doing. 

The country church will regain its 
glory and live. 

And it will be a happy day when 
from the thousands of steeples, now 
silent the glad bells ring out once more 
calling the throngs to worship, and tell- 
ing the world that America is still true 
to her own, God-consecrated self. 
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An artist-sophisticate who handles 
fabrics gracefully and beautifully— 
and for whom rayon has been a delight- 


ful medium of expression. 


“I have found rayon well adapted to 
the subtle sophistication of the mode 
and consider it a priceless addition 
to the materials at the designer's 


command.’’ 


O the salons of the Parisian couturiers come the 
most beautiful of the world’s women for the 
most sumptuous of the world’s costumes. And in 
these centers of the mode, these capitals of fashion, 


rayon is used for the most 
exquisite and most distin- 
guished creations. Drecoll, 
designer of the sophisti- 
cates, has bowed before it. 
So,too, have Poiret, Callot, 
Jenny, Lanvin — dictators 
of elegance, originators of 
modes. 
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America, also, has yielded to the allure of rayon 
fabrics. Textures fine as spun gold, delicately woven. 
Surfaces soft as the rose-petal, surfaces on which 
the fingers caressingly linger. Colors—soft pastel 
tones, clear and pure, and rich shades of 
crimson and gold, shot through with ro- 
mance and glamor. 

There is hardly an end to the myriad 
ways in which rayon serves you. Crepes, 
voiles—taffetas, velvets, satins—rayon 
sounds every note in the range of lovely 
fabrics. It is made into apparel of every 
kind, from lingerie to evening gown. 








An unusually durable textile, rayon requires 
in laundering only the same precautions you 


would ordinarily take with any fine ee 


And interior decorators, admiring rayon’s mar- 
velously clear colors, greet with even greater 
enthusiasm its extraordinary draping quality and 
warmly sponsor rayon for draperies, hangings and 
upholsteries. 

Rayon underthings, laundered again and again, 
keep their soft freshness, their true, deep colors. 
Rayon holds its shape without stretching or 
shrinking and though it should be laundered with 
the same care you give other lovely fabrics, no 
special precautions are required. 


Here are a few of the many ways in which 
rayon makes costumes smarter and 
homes more charming: 


Coats. Forecasts of the autumn mode indicate a wide use of 
rayon grosgrain and rayon satin for coats and ensembles. 
Fasrics. Virtually every fashionable fabric type is found 
among the many rayon weaves. Velvets, satins, georgettes, 
crepes, voiles, taffetas, wool crepes, basket weave woolens— 
these are but a few of the many rayon fabrics, beautiful, modish, 
long-wearing. 

Eventnc Gowns. Charming debutante and sophisticated host- 
ess alike are enthusiastic over rayon velvets, satins and taffetas 
for formal wear throughout the season. : 

Hostery. Wishing to maintain a special hosiery shade for every 
costume, the fastidious woman appreciates the long wear and 
moderate cost of rayon, which permits an unlimited supply of 
fine hose. 

Unpvertuincs. With their fine, even texture and soft, flower- 
like surfaces, rayon underthings possess the charm and delicacy 
so indispensable to intimate attire. 

Upuotsrertes. Permitting the most splendid effects of colors 
and pattern, rayon is unexcelled as a material for the finest 
upholsteries. 

Cuitpren’s Tuincs. Dainty dresses, attractive underthings, 
long-wearing, trim-looking stockings, nightgowns, pajamas— 
fortunate, indeed, the mother who has discovered the charm — 
and the economy—of children’s rayon attire. 

Men’s Wear. Socks and cravats . . . scarves and handkerchiefs 
. . . underwear and pajamas . . . smoking jackets and lounging 
robes . . . rayon appeals not only to the beautifully gowned 
woman but to the well-dressed man as well. 


Send for ‘‘The Mode and Rayon,” a book telling the story 
of rayon and its use by Parisian couturiers. Illustrated with 
rayon creations by Drecoll and other famous designers. 


RAYON INSTITUTE, 250 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, Dept. M-2 


Please forward my free copy of “‘The Mode and Rayon.” 
Name 


Address 











desig ned 
to tempt 
a woman 


INDIAN-BASKET DESIGNS woven into 
dainty modern fabrics— restrained, 
civilized, yet colorful—with all the 
richness that tempted Navajo maid- 
ens long ago! 

Fabrics in the weaving of which 
Civil War ladies might have had a 
hand. Simple stripes, but in colors 
that no linsey-woolsey ever had. 

Among Aberfoyle Fabrics 
there are materials in many 
shades and even more de- 
signs. In the shops one sees 
Aberfoyle Fabrics in riotous 
designs, in dainty feminine 
motifs, in simple smart de- 





signs, and one always finds admir- 
ing women reveling in them. 
Aberfoy!e Fabric designs are ap- 
propriate for every occasion—little 
French flowered fabrics for summer 
afternoon—smart bold plaids for 
sport. And there’s not a colorful 
piece of Aberfoyle Fabrics but what 
may be washed as often as you 


Aberfoyle 
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THE NAME ABERFOYLE 


© on the ends of the board around 
* which the material is rolled assures 


quality. ABERFOYLE fabrics are fully 
guaranteed as to quality and fast 
color. They are dyed in the yarn, 
then each piece is thoroughly laun- 
dered before leaving the mill. 


please. Aberfoyle Fabrics are on 
display in shops throughout the 
country and may be purchased at 
a wide variety of prices—ranging 
from inexpensive little cotton 
lawns through many exquisite 
weaves to handsome and 
more expensive voiles. Aber- 
foyle Fabrics are distributed 
to wholesalers by Galey & 
Lord, Inc., New York City. 
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Mr. Prentiss? When are they coming?” 

“About second day of June week, 
sir. I'll let you know exactly.” 

Blossom found Commander Fitz- 
hugh sitting in his chair in the dark. 
‘“‘Mistah Cap’n, what you sittin’ here in 
de dawk an’ lookin’ at? It ain’t like 
you all. Dat Misshippum—” 

“That Midshipman is a most ex- 
cellent officer, Blossom . . . And Blos- 
som, I’ve been considering some im- 
portant matters. I want you to move 
my things from the big front room 
into the smaller one. I want you to go 
over the house and see to every piece 
of furniture not in condition, every bit 
of linen not mended, every item of 
silverware and china needed and—so 
forth. I shall conduct a very severe 
inspection, Blossom.” 

She stood in amazement, hands on 
her hips. “Will you all have a little mo’ 
of your mid-afternoon, Mistah Cap’n? 
You isn’t well.” 

“T’m quite well, Blossom. You see, 
I’m entertaining a few guests for the 
graduation week celebration. Two 
ladies. That is all, Blossom.” 


; T= town observed a new energy in 


Commander Fitzhugh. Charlie could 
testify that the Commander had 
bought a box of gold-tipped cigarettes 
and four boxes of chocolate-covered 
mints. The Nicholas Tailor Shop ex- 
hibited as something of a curiosity 
an ancient dress uniform which had 
been sent in to be cleaned and pressed. 

Midshipman Prentiss came several 
times. He did not notice any change in 
the cottage. There was a little fresh 
paint on the gate and a new flag had 
been run out, but that was all. Or rath- 
er that was all that Midshipman Pren- 
tiss saw. He was there in his own in- 
terests. He wanted to clinch his quar- 
ters. There was just June Week, a 
short leave and then—two long years 
at sea! 


AY skipped by and Annapolis 

made ready for her festive June. 
Hourly trains from Baltimore and 
Washington were bringing crowds to 
the town. 

Then, one day, “Blossom, the young 
gentleman informs me my guests will 
arrive tomorrow afternoon.” The Com- 
mander spoke casually, from behind 
his pipe. “I want you to remember 
that, as hosts, we represent the United 
States Navy.” 

That evening after an inspection 
of his guest chamber, he sat at the 
window and listened out into the night. 
A pleasant satisfaction was upon him. 

Yes, he was glad to entertain the 
ladies of the Navy . . . Some of the 
June roses were out. He must remind 
Blossom to cut them tomorrow .. . 


“THE four-twenty train the next 
afternoon brought many aunts, 
mothers, fathers, and “very wonderful 
girls.” But Midshipman Prentiss’ aunt 
and his young lady friend were evi- 
dently not among them. At least the 
old Commander, sitting stiffly in his 
dress uniform and glancing occasion- 
ally at the little white gate out front, 
had seen no sign of them by six o’clock. 
In the dining room was Blossom, in a 
ludicrously inadequate white apron, 
putting out linen and silver for four 
covers. 

But a few minutes later Midship- 
man Prentiss stood in the doorway, 
breathless with hurry and excitement 
and practically sightless for too much 
looking into some very wonderful eyes. 
“What do you think, Commander!” 
His words were rushed. He wanted to 
have them said and get away. “What 
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do you think of my Aunt’s being long- 
headed enough to have engaged quar- 
ters at Carvel months ago? Says she 
thought I knew it. Isn’t she a knock- 
out! But certainly was good of you to 
offer, Commander. Good lord, I’m 
late already. Whew! Women drive me 
crazy, Commander” . . . He was off. 

Blossom came in to announce din- 
ner. It was quite dark. “Now look 
heah, Mistah Cap’n,” she broke out, 
“|. . don’t you all go gettin’ down in 
de mouf about des here white trash not 
comin’. Stuck up in dot ol’ Cahvel Hall 
wif beds as old as Annierunnel 
County!” 

He cleared his throat. ‘That will do, 
Blossom. The ladies just happen to 
have made previous arrangements. 
Carvel Hall . . . . quite natural. The 
cottage needed fixing up anyway. I’d 
been thinking of it for some time.” 

Blossom served him at dinner with 








elaborate ceremony. But Commander 
Fitzhugh didn’t feel much like eating, 
and he left the table without coffee. 
In the library he jerked out a red 
bound naval history and tried to in- 
terest himself in the privateering ad- 
ventures of Nicholas Biddle and the 
Mississippi running days with Farra- 
gut. But tonight it bored him ... He 
was thinking of women . . . He turned 
on over to the story of Dewey’s descent 
from Hong Kong upon Manila Bay. In 
the early morning, once again aboard 
the Concord, flags flying, putting 
bravely out to sea, he fell asleep. 

But in .pite of himself the next day 
found him early within the Academy 
gates. It was dress drill, an impressive 
ceremony which always gave the visi- 
tors an idea of what a really big thing 
the Navy was. The battleships for 
cruise would be in the Bay, too, by 
now. He liked to see the burly things 
out there, tho’ he hated ’em. 

He caught no sight of Midshipman 
Prentiss or the girl. But he bore him- 
self with a distinction at the ceremony 
which carried him with inner satisfac- 
tion through the rest of the day. The 
uniform was—well, quite splendid. 
Many took him for a dignitary. His 
excellent carriage, the white head, the 
fine gray eyes breathed a pride that 
would do honor to the spirit of any 
Navy. 

One morning later, brought a note, 
delivered by a tardy nigger and ex- 
pressing, feminine fashion, the regrets 
of the ladies at not having been able 
to accept his hospitality. The Com- 
mander put the note aside. That was 
over. No, he was not for women. 

Through the calendar of June Week 
he passed, a silent spectator. Last 
Chapel, the Masqueraders, Commence- 
ment Exercises, he was present at all. 
The night of June Ball came. He had 
planned to attend the affair as part of 
his obligation as host, but of course he 
didn’t have to go now. And yet—well, 
perhaps he’d better walk up and glance 
through the door. 

The soft night air soothed him some- 
how as he walked along the sea-wall. 

Behind him light flooded from the 
windows of the Gymnasium. Strains 
from the band broke through and sub- 


merged it all. Couples passed him, 
talking in low voices, heads together, 
tall, white-uniformed young men and 
lovely girls. 

The Commander came at length to 
the end of his promenade along the 
wall. He gazed out into the bay as far 
as eyes could penetrate the white 
night. A queer chill passed through 
him. He had seen three warships an- 
chored out there. Now he saw four. 

There were certain lights on that 
fourth ship. He could see just enough 
of her profile. She was the U. S. S. 
Concord, finest fighting cruiser in the 
whole darn fleet! 

He must tell young Prentiss at once. 
Prentiss deserved to see her first. 

Midshipman Prentiss was somewhat 
diconcerted when the Commander 
charged right out on the dance floor 
and dragged him to the door. “She’s 
in, Mr. Prentiss.” 

“Who’s in, Commander? Who’s her 
old self? Oh—the Concord! You don’t 
say so, sir—”’ Midshipman Prentiss 
was a very young man, very much pre- 
occupied this special evening. “Well, 
I'll have to get a look at her, Com- 
mander. Now? Oh, sir. Look at my 
dance card. I’d lose my happy home.” 

The old fellow’s excitement blazed 
in his eyes, but he said nothing more. 
He walked as fast as he could through 
the grounds. Down to the river to his 
own cottage. 


Sige morning sun was just clear 
of the hills across the Severn. 
Briskly along the sea-wall went the 
old Commander. But the briskness was 
an effort and in reality he was a trifle 
shaky. He hadn’t been able to sleep 
very well. He was mumbling and 
laughing, strange names, gestures. 

Some minutes later he said. “I don’t 
know why they haven’t kept her paint- 
ed up. It’s the paint makes her look 
so much smaller. It’s an outrage!—not 
to keep her painted.” What he saw out 
there in the Bay was the scarred and 
dismantled bulk of an incredibly anti- 
quated later nineteenth century cruiser 
—a ludicrous contrast to the modern 
vessels alongside her, or a tragic con- 
trast. But for the trail of smoke from 
her stack and the activity of a boat 
pulling away from her side, she might 
have been a derelict. “She has beauti- 
ful fighting lines,” he murmured. 

He could distinguish some men out 
on the scaffolds making quick work 
of painting white lines and square 
markings on the old ship’s side from 
rail to water line. “What sort of busi- 
ness is that?” he wondered. 

Everybody who saw Commander 
Fitzhugh that day began to agree with 
Charlie’s wife. The old boy was cer- 
tainly getting cuckoo. He was talking 
to himself all the time now. 

Late that afternoon a black boy 
pulled at the oars of a skiff. He had a 
passenger in the stern. He’d picked 
the old fellow up on the wharf. “You 
wants to go out to the old one? You 
ain’t belong on her, does you, Cap’n?” 

“Well—it will take Yankee gunners 
to do it. The Spaniards couldn’t hurt 
her.” 

The black boy looked scared. 


IDSHIPMAN Prentiss turned in 

the Commander’s little white gate 

the next morning. Some one was with 

him. She had insisted upon coming the 

very first thing. Midshipman Prentiss 

hadn’t been very gay last evening, and 

she had made him tell her what was 
the matter. 

Blossom, distrait, met them at the 

door. “No suh, he ain’t been heah all 

[Continued on page 120] 











Accept it with our compliments— 
this absorbing, richly illustrated 
story of the new Colorado now 
opened to you. 


It tells you of new playlands, 
new havens of rest, vacation en- | 
joyment in endless variety—at a 
cost so low it will surprise you. 


It shows you exactly what each 
dollar of your vacation money can 
buy in Colorado. 


Read it—and see how easily 
you can have a glorious Colorado 
vacation of 2-weeks or longer this 
summer! 


Serd the coupon and begin 
planning the vacation you have. 
dreamed of for years. Clip it now! 


(Another booklet about Bur- 
lington All Expense Escorted 
Tours of the Rockies is free for 
theasking. Just markthecoupon.) 





Burlington Travel Bureau, Dept. MC-1 

547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send mez at once your Colorado Vaca- 

tion 

Name 

Street. 

City. 

CO Mark an X 
here if you 

wish the book on 

Burlington Es- 

corted Tours. 
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Are you, too, one of those who | 
have tried treatment after treat- | 
ment for the skin, yet without 


any visible results? 


Just beneath 


your skin 


is the complexion you 
y . 
envy today in others 
op pte es marred or imperfect 


your skin may be, you may not 
be more than one short week away from 
a really radiant complexion. 


Startling as this statement may seem, it 
is nevertheless true; and with thousands of 
women today the facts are being passed along 
from one to another. It comes down to a 
simple truth about the skin which physicians 
will tell you is at the root of every skin blemish 
and fault. 

Tiny glandscon- 
tinually function- 
ing, pores throwing 
off poisons, capil- 
laries rushing fresh 

jood in and carry- 
ing off infection— 
here is a delicate 
balance of forces 
like the balance 
wheel of a fine 
watch. With 
healthy vigor and 
activity, comes a 
clear, clean com- 
plexion. Too much 
or too little stimu- 
lation, and there 
starts that long 
succession of blem- / 
ishes and faults 
that women are , 
constantly seeking ~~ 
to avoid. 


This method of daily care 


To cleanse the pores of dust and germs, to re- 
store gently the pulsing of the capillaries in 
the lower layers of the skin, to carry off infec- 
tion, and then to stop new infection before it 
starts—thousands have learned the daily use 
of Resinol Soap. 

Start today to use Resinol on your own skin. 
Within a week you will begin to notice it has 
taken on a finer, smoother texture—a ruddier 

low. You will notice a clearing of the ugly 
Fictle blemishes. 

Also as a general toilet soap—for baby’s 
tender skin, for 9 sete for the bath! 

or. 


Note its clean, tonic 


Ointment for serious affections 


The soothing, healing properties of Resinol 
Ointment have for years been successful in 
relieving even stubborn skin affections. Rashes 
and eczema—often itching, unpleasant and 
embarrassing—will in many cases vanish in a 
few days. Thousands have wondered at the 
QUICKNESS of its action. Resinol is abso- 
lutely harmless. It will not irritate even the 
delicate texture of an infant’s skin. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


f Dept. 3-D , Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 

Please send me, without charge, a trial size cake 
of Resinol Soap and a sample of Resinol Oint- 
ment — enough for several days’ ordinary use. 
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night. I done look all over town. Geor- 
giana Roger’s boy come here this morn- 
in’, say he row Mistah Cap’n out to 
that ol’ ship in the Bay—” 

There was no old ship in the Bay. 
Midshipman Prentiss knew she had 
been targeted in the night and she was 
done with the things of men and ports. 
And the Commander—? 


OMMANDER Fitzhugh awakened 
suddenly. He was in a ship’s cabin 
and he felt the pitch and stagger of the 
vessel as she plowed the open sea. Ah, 
he remembered now, and smiled. He 
remembered the black boy’ who had 
taken him out to her last night. He’d 
felt funny in the head and had gone to 
his old cabin to rest. He heard the rat- 
tle of tackle letting down the boats 
and then he heard nothing but the 
throb of the Concord’s engines and the 
crash of waves against her sides. 

Who but the Commodore would at- 
tempt to float right into Manila Bay 
like this? Who but Dewey would suc- 
ceed? 

The Commander made his way 
slowly forward to the deck. A spume 
of white water geysered up suddenly 
off the port quarter and a series of 
dull reverberations trembled from the 
invisible distance. 

Ah, the Spaniard had begun to range 
for them. Where was everybody? The 
old Commander struggled forward and 
dragged himself to the bridge. Where 
the devil was Graves! “Lieutenant 
Graves!” he shouted. How did Graves 
dare leave the bridge at a moment like 
this? Why doesn’t the Commodore 
give us the word to fire? “So there you 
are, Lieutenant. Send Ensign Saunders 
to me at once—” 

So the Concord’s ghosts were com- 
ing back to serve her in the last battle. 

A shudder passed through the ship 
and with the impact the stern seemed 
to explode in a great gust of smoke. 


The Commander on the bridge was 
roaring orders, shouting through the 
tubes to the engine room. “Tell En- 
sign Saunders to report that damage—” 

Another shock ripped a great hole 
through the deck plates. White steam 
smothered the ship aft. “Tell ’em to cut 
loose,” shouted the Commander from 
the bridge, “Cut loose and provide! 
Are we going to be sunk without strik- 
ing a blow?” Four successive explo- 
sions made a shambles of the ship. 
Everywhere was fire. Part of the bridge 
had been smashed, but it was not the 
part on which Commander Fitzhugh 
stood, bewildered, gripping the railing. 

A wall of water washed to the Com- 
mander’s knees, but he maintained his 
hold. Another wave came on. The vol- 
canic bursting of shells, the seething of 
fire, the rush of water, and against it 
the last faint challenge of a gallant 
commander to his foe! For one brief 
instant the U. S. S. Concord pointed 
half of her long body to the sky. A 
wave rolled unbroken over the spot 
where she had been, and the endless 
gray curtain was drawn. 


IDSHIPMAN Prentiss stood star- 

ing at that gaudy picture of the old 
Concord until his eyes blurred. A hand 
crept softly into his and he looked 
down. Yes, the Navy was a pretty big 
thing, he thought. But it wasn’t big 
enough to take a man to the end. Per- 
haps a far day would come when he 
himself would have nothing left but to 
take his old ship to her last battle. 

Somebody’s hand stirred gently in 
his. “But you won’t ever be alone,” 
she said, reading his thought. “So it 
will be different. Won’t it?” 

He lifted her up so that the tips of 
her toes just touched the floor—and 
ships and guns and battles were noth- 
ing. There was a silence. 

“Ves,” he said, “it will be very dif- 
ferent with us.” 





LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF GENE STRATTON-PORTER 
[ Continued from page 36] 


Nevin’s beautiful ‘Spring Song.’ 


INCE her arrival in California, 

Mother had been besieged by vari- 
ous picture companies to sell them the 
picture rights to her books. At first 
she was not particularly interested, 
and refused them all point blank with- 
out even an interview because of one 
unfortunate experience. She had al- 
lowed a well known company to do 
one of her early books. They had in- 
vited her to approve the adaptation 
and continuity and make suggestions; 
all of which she did. But when they 
made the picture, they ignored all of 
her ideas and suggestions. Conse- 
quently, the result was very unsatis- 
factory and disappointing to Mother, 
and she declared that no more pictures 
would be made until she was ready to 
make them herself. 

About this time, she began to see 
that pictures could be made from her 
books which at least would be interest- 
ing to the people who read the books, 
and as she had some twenty-five mil- 
lion readers, she considered this suffi- 
cient audience to warrant the success 
of the pictures. 

Mother formed her own company, 
employed a director to write adapta- 
tion and continuity, and to direct the 
picture. She worked with him all the 
time, and during the actual “shooting” 
she was on the set every morning from 
nine o’clock until the running of the 
daily “rushes” about six-thirty in the 
evening. She enjoyed the work thor- 


oughly, and I think nothing that she 
ever did in her life interested her more 
or gave her more real pleasure. 

The first picture went slowly as she 
expected it would. It was even more 
difficult to convince releasing organi- 
zations and exhibitors that the pic- 
tures would be popular if the public 
were given a chance to see them. The 
second picture went over much better, 
and she felt greatly encouraged and 
enthusiastic about continuing. In the 
letters she wrote at this time she 
preached her doctrine of clean, whole- 
some, entertaining pictures and urged 
club women all over the country to 
lend their support to her endeavor. 

Mother’s last accomplishment for 
1922 was the writing of Euphorbia, 
a poem descriptive of the struggles 
and hardships endured by a woman try- 
ing to reform her husband and make 
life possible on a ranch in Southern 
California. The following letter shows 
how close to her heart lay this sup- 
pressed desire to write poetry. 

To Dr. Charles Wharton Stork she 
wrote: 

“When I attempt to write fiction, I 
write the featheriest kind of romance; 
and whenever I pick up a pen and 
begin to write poetry, I write the 
bloodiest realism. It is the queerest 
thing, but the only time I see life in 
the raw, see it as it really is lived by 
aching, sinning, suffering, struggling, 
rejoicing humanity, is when I try to 
express my self poetically. No doubt 

[Continued on page 121] 
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Mapleine 
...a delicate flavor 


that enriches your 


favorite dessert 


4HE delicately rich and distinctive 
é flavor of Mapleine transforms ordi- 
nary desserts into new temptingdishes. 
It gives a rarely delicious flavor to 
your cake frostings and fillings, to your 
pies, puddings, pudding sauces, frozen 
desserts and candies. 

Mapleine is a famous syrup-maker, 
too. Convenient! Economica!! 


Send 4c and top of 
Mapleine carton for 
Alice Bradley’s book 
of Mapleine recipes. 





CRESCENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dep’t 4 Seattle, Washington 


MAPLEINE 
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CHORE GIRL 


Patented Knit copper 





cleans pots and pans 







10c at Woolworth’s 
Kresge’s, Kress’, 
McCrory’s, or other 
5 and 10s; Depart- 
ment, Hardware & 
Grocery stores. 
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Cleans pots and pans 
like nothing else that 
you have ever used. 
Saves time and cleans- 
ers. Can’t rust or 
splinter. Lightens the 
hardest of household 
chores. 


MADE BY 
METAL TEXTILE 
CORPORATION 
ORANGE, N. J. 
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Electric Fireless 
Cooker Range 
Worksright off home lighting 
circuit. Does eve thing any 
poodran will do and more. 

win price and operating cost. 
Oven heat turns on and off auto- 
matically. Wonderful for pies, 
cakes, roasts, etc. Large electric 
fireless cooker — also automatic. 
Big aluminum cooki: and 
F asher back. Beautiful Silver 

hite enamel finish Write quick- 
ly for easy paymen | 
Special 30 Day Trial Offer | 

Write for catal d fi io 
to- you price. Gor low pelos wil | 
surprise you. Mail postal today. ff 
TheWm.CampbellCo. | 
1305 Union Ave., Alliance,O. 
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Every physician will endorse 
ried ks and every dieti- 
cian will tell you that fruit 
either freshorcanned is most 
healthful when combined 
with KNOX SPARKLING 
GELATINE. Try this: 


FRUIT SALAD SUPREME 


i envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. }4cup cold water. 
2 cups boiling water. 44 cup mild vinegar. cu 


sugar. 3cups fresh fruit, cut insmall pieces. Soak gel- 
atineincold water five minutes, and add boiling water, 
vinegar and sugar. Strain and when mixture begins 


to stiffen, add fruit, using cherries ,oranges, bananas, 
or cooked | aloneorin jon. Turn into 
mold, first dipped in cold water, and chill. Remove 
from mold to nest of crisp lettuce leaves, and accom- 
pany with mayonnaise or boiled salad dressing. 





Mo... KNOX’s New Book gives any 
number of desserts and salad recipes 
for all occasions and, besides, you 
will find that the fruit will go much 
further. Have your grocer send you 
a package of Knox Gelatine tuday, 
and write for our free book, men- 
tioning your grocer’s name. 


CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CoO. 
108 Knox Ave. Johnstown, N. Y. 


KNOX 


Sparkling 
GELATINE 


“The Highest Quality for Health” 
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SIMMONS 


Cribs 


Beautiful cribs. Durable. Scientif- 
ically built to insure sound, rest- 
ful sleep. Firm, noiseless, safe. 
Can be washed. Ivory with blue or 
pink, pink or blue with white, café 
au lait. Decorated with flowers and 
nursery themes. In sealed cartons 
Springs included $12.50 to ay 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF GENE 


STRATTON-PORTER 


the joke is on me, and I can see that 
it is a reasonably sized, fine, health- 
ful one; but what I am going to do 
about it I do not know, except to take 
whatever small gift God may have 
given me and use it to the best of my 
individual mental capacity.” 


;* August, 1923, The White Flag was 
published. Into this book Mother 
put more stark realism and more of 
the seamy side of life than any of her 
other books contain, and for this rea- 
son it proved less popular than many 
of the others. This only proved her 
own idea correct, which was that, 
after all, away down deep, the Ameri- 
can people can be trusted to like the 
simple, beautiful things of humanity 
and Nature. I believe she really wrote 
this book just to see whether she was 
right or wrong, and to prove to some 
of the critics of her “sugary roman- 
ces” that she was not ignorant of life’s 
cesspools and could write about them 
if she chose. 

In December of this same year two 
books were published: Jesus of the 
Emerald and Wings, the latter being a 
collection of Nature stories. 

In the “Afterword” of Jesus of the 
Emerald, there are a couple of sen- 
tences which clearly show Mother’s 
philosophy of life and religion. She 
has written: “In the economy of Na- 
ture nothing is ever lost. I cannot be- 
lieve that the soul of man shall prove 
the one exception.” 


Ray in 1924, Mother began plans 
for the building of two California 
homes, one in Avalon, Santa Catalina 
Island, and the other in Bel-Air, West 
Los Angeles, a five-acre tract of land 
in the hills six miles from the ocean. 
She was very enthusiastic in develop- 
ing the plans for these homes, and of 
the Bel-Air location she writes: 

“T cannot remember whether I told 
you of buying five acres of land out 
in the hills about six miles from the 
ocean on a little baby mountain half 
way down the side of the range with 
a highly interesting growth of native 
timber and flowers on it. On the moun- 
tain I am going to set my workshop, 
fashioned much like Limberlost Cabin 
in size and arrangement, but differing 
from it in architecture as it must to 
conform to this location; and around 
it I am going to begin growing the 
wild flowers of California. I want it, 
also, as I want any spot on which I 
live, to become asanctuary for the birds. 
I go out several times a week, when 
I can find a little time, and gather 
rare things off the surrounding- moun- 
tains where they are going to make 
roads and destroy stuff, and move it 
over to my mountain. The land has 
been untouched since the beginning of 
time, and it is my plan to keep it in 
its wild state with the exception of 
an acre or two at the back for a small 
orchard and garden in order that I 
may have a fresh selection of grapes 
and fruits that I like best. It is go- 
ing to make a wonderfully beautiful 
place. Part of it is valley, part rocky 
formation and a lovely gentle slope at 
the back. In front there is a wonderful 
view of the ocean, and on a clear day 
Catalina Island can be plainly seen.” 

Amid such surroundings and en- 
vironment she wrote The Keeper of 
the Bees, The Magic Garden and the 
McCall editorials. She loved open 
spaces, and because she could work 
better with the sky for her roof, she 
chose the out of doors for her study. 
Her inspirations were the lazy hum of 


[Continued from page 120] 





the bees, the chirp of the birds, the 
blue haze hanging over the hills, and 
the flecks of sunlight dancing through 
the trees. Working thus, she accom- 
plished more than she had ever done 
before during the same space of time 
writing indoors. 

To a friend she wrote: 

“T have written twenty books. 
Please God I live so long, I shall write 
twenty more. Very probably every one 
of them will be located wherever I 
am living. Each one will be filled with 
all the fields and woods legitimately 
falling to its location, and peopled 
with men and women like my father 
and mother and the manliest and best 
and bravest of my men friends, and 
the motherliest and purest of the wo- 
men, and the books will be absolutely 
clean and true to the highest of life.” 


OTHER finished the work she had 

planned in Catalina Island, and re- 
turned to Los Angeles early in Novem- 
ber. She had a happy Thanksgiving, 
with the family all together. 

It was dusk on a December evening 
when the telephone told us of her acci- 
dent. 

The rest is only a fearful confused 
memory—an ambulance with the siren 
shrieking—the quiet halls of a hospital 
—doctors—nurses — blankets — hypo- 
dermics. Then the fingers I held began 
to grow colder and colder—the pulse 
grew gradually fainter—and so Mother 
slipped away from us, quietly and pain- 
lessly, thank God. Somehow I feel she 
knows I waited until the end for one 
last look from the keen gray eyes—but 
when I realized that her entire right 
side was crushed, and realized what 
pain she would have suffered had she 
regained consciousness, I was glad she 
slept away as she did. 

It was the same old story—a heavy 
car—street cars coming from each di- 
rection—a careless motorman—a crash 
—a grief-stricken chauffeur—and death. 
A beautiful and useful life snuffed out. 
Whose fault? He who doeth all things 
well, says, “Judge not.” 

As I look back over the years, it 
appears to me that the two most no- 
ticeable things about Mother were her 
eyes and her hands. She could main- 
tain an immobile face under almost 
any circumstances, but if you knew 
her, and knew what to look for, you 
could read instantly approval or dis- 
approval in her eyes. They were the 
one feature she could not mask. They 
had a piercing quality when she gazed 
straight at you that penetrated to the 
very depths of your soul, and she read 
character almost infallibly. She had a 
keenness and a sweep of vision that 
was almost uncanny, and invaluable to 
her in her field work. She had a great 
sense of humor, and how those eyes 
twinkled and danced when she threw 
back her head and laughed until the 
tears ran down her cheeks! 

I think the thing that struck me 
most forcibly as Mother lay sleeping, 
was the absolute quiet of her hands. 
They were not beautiful hands in the 
sense of being well kept or perfectly 
manicured, but they were hands made 
beautiful, as some faces are made 
beautiful, by constant work and toil 
for others. Hers were such busy hands 
—they fluttered over everything, the 
velvet cheek or silky curls of a baby, 
the texture of rich tapestry or em- 
broidery, the down on a butterfly 
wing, or the grain in a beautiful piece 
of wood. Things she liked and ad- 
mired, she loved to touch, and she ran 

[Continued on page 122] 
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Always use O-Cedar Polish the 
O-Cedar Polish Way: Wet a piece of 
cloth with water, wring it almost 
dry, pour on a few 
= drops of O-Cedar 
\ Polish, go over 
the surface to be 
cleaned, then rub 

4 | with a dry cloth. 
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We Advance You Cash 
to Help You Bui 


We ship you any home you select, ready to yariety of styles to choose from—at $474 to $2888 
erect, and ADVANCE YOU CASH to help you prices include everything complete, FREIGHT PAID 
build. You pay us in small amounts monthly, to your railroad station. Not a penny’s expense for 
just as you pay your rent—and your rent money extras—not even for nails, paint or putty. Send 25c¢ 
js saved instead of spent. Any Sterling home, jy coin today for beautiful Color Book of Sterling 


from a cozy 5-room cottage to a sumptuous 
two-story dwelling, can be purchased in this 
easy way. And, at the same time, you get a 
home at a much lower price than your local 
builders would charge. 


you wish to redecorate. 


Write Us for free helpful book, “Artistic Home Decoration,” by our Home 


You can buy this home 
NOW for as low as 


Home Plans and you ean be living in a home of your 
own before another month is over. 


International Mill & Timber Co. 
8515 S. Wenona Ave., 


labastine 


Instead of Kalsomine or Wallpaper 
Comes in 20 colors and white. Gives you any tint or shade desired 
for any surface—plaster, wallboard, brick, cement. 
sanitary, economical. Doesn’t rub off; yet washes off quickly when 


Betterment Expert, Miss Ruby Brandon. 
Ask Your Dealer fora copy of our FREE drawing book for children—“‘The 
Alabastine Home Color Book”—and also get a color card. 


Alabastine Company, 


surprise! 


Try La France with 
ENttetel ammeter: t ome DleleM a atte) 
don’t blue. Surprise! Wash- 
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ing done in one-half usual 
time! Clothes cleaner, whiter, 
more beautiful than ever! 


Your grocer has 
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Wait no longer to build your new home. This year, re- 

Bs duced prices and extra liberal terms make it easy for 
ere anyone to own a home who wants one. If you are able 
to pay rent, you are able to buy a Sterling Home on 

our easy-payment plan, Our customers claim average 


savings of 47% by buying from us instead of from their 
local builders. 
Other Homes at $15 to $60 Per Month 


You can buy a Sterling Home for as 
per month or as high as 








low as $15 


$60 per month. A great « 


Bay City, Mich. 





Non-fading, 





868 Grandville Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 





BOURJOIS, Inc. 





\ \ { 
BOURJOIS 
Preferred—not because it costs 
only 50c, but for the qualities that 
the most exacting women demand. 

A Tint for Every Type 
New York and Paris 


JAVA 


PREC. U.S. PAT OFF. 


THE WONDERFUL FRENCH & 
FACE POWDER 
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Decorate fancy handkerchiefs, 

scarfs, [awe tops, table runners, 
dresses, pee. ick. Easy. 

as trial outfit, only $1.00—sikk crepe 

: ndkerchief, beautifully designed; 3 

bottles color; 1 tube plastic white; 1 

MY) pkg. metallic gold; 1 brush; 6 cones: 

explicit instructions. Decorate 

: ief would cost much 

more in stores—you Bey only $1 

for complete outfit. ler today! 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
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CANNED SOUPS 


are convenient and nourishing. In 

great variety, they provide a means 

for pleasing everyone. Season 

to suit your individual taste. To 
each can add 1 teaspoonful of 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Write for our free recipe booklet. 
Lea & Perrins, Dept. C,238 West St., N.Y. 
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You can have $10.00—or even more— 
easily, in return for a little of your spare 
time used in taking care of new and re- 
newal McCall subscriptions. 


Dept. 5-P, McCall’s Magazine Mail 
Dayton, Ohio Today | 
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| OF GENE STRATTON- 
PORTER 


[Continued from page 121] 


her fingers over them with a daintiness 
and a delicacy of touch which is given 
to few people. Flower magic was in 
Mother’s finger tips, and everything she 
planted grew. She studied the wants and 
| needs of flowers and birds with the 
same painstaking care that she studied 
the needs of humans, and helped them 
with the same degree of unselfish gen- 
erosity. In the old days when we did 
field work together, I have seen her 
stop the horse, clamber down from the 
buggy, and straighten a wild flower, 
broken by some careless foot, pat the 
dirt around it, prop it up with a stick 


or stone, straighten the petals and | 


leaves carefully, and give it a drink 
from her thermos bottle. 


So it is that the impression of her | 
hands, hovering over everything, stays | 
with me. One of my most prized pos- | 


sessions is the simple little string of 
beads, given to her by one of my kid- 

| dies years ago, that she fingered con- 
stantly as she dictated her books and 
articles. It is made up of smooth, 

| brightly colored shells, with bits of 
amethyst crystal between each one, 
and she liked to study them and watch 
the lights in them as they ran through 
her fingers, for Mother loved color, 
and she used to remark that she “must 
be part Indian.” 

In her books she tells people what 
they themselves think, but puts it in 
such a new and attractive way that 
they are surprised when they see it in 
print. The woman on the farm has 
thought these things; the misguided 
boy in prison wonders why he was 
never taught to meet life’s complicated 


| situations in simple ways; the instructor 


wonders why he never thought of things 
in that simple, direct way before; and 
the wealthy woman, who perhaps is 
weary of a narrow, selfish existence, 
realizes that she is not really living at 
all, and sighs unhappily as she ponders 
on whether it is all true or not, and if 
it is, why she is unable to understand it 
or apply it to her own hectic twentieth 
century life. 
Her ideas of life were not complex 
and complicated. They were based 
| on a few fundamental principles, and 
Love—love of God, love of Nature, 
and love of her fellowmen. She be- 


lieved indeed that she was her “broth- | 1 1 x. G , 
er’s keeper,” and that if you kept | U8 directed. Fine, almost invisible particles of 


the Commandment, “Love thy neigh- | 


bor as thyself,’ you kept all the 
others. What of grief or suffering was 
sent to her she endured with a serene 


| repose and calm dignity, with no out- 


| ward show of emotion; always in a 


| way that was a help and comfort to 


others, never faltering in her implicit 


| belief in God’s Plan, which some day 


we will understand. It is the memory 
of Mother’s faith, her patience, and 
tremendous courage that will be my 
inspiration to keep trying when all 
things else fail. 

Mother is gone, but the valiant 
spirit, the beautiful soul of her must 
be marching on, doing all the “little 
big things” that endeared her to 
thousands of all kinds and classes. Per- 


haps if she could speak now, she might | 
say to us the lines she wrote for me in | 


my copy of Music of the Wild: 


“Come with me, and you shall know 
The garden where God’s flowers grow. 
Come with me, and you shall hear 
His waters whisper songs of cheer. 


“And if you lift your eyes on high 
To see the larks fly in the sky, 

Let them rove on to the Heavens above 
And meet the miracle of God’s love.” 
[THE Enp] 
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is needed today 
more than 


plains why 


The fine, revolving 
bristles of the modern 
Cyco Ball-Bearing Bissell pick up lint, dirt, dust 
and crumbs instantly. Nonoise, no flying dust, 
no muss. Rubber bumpers protect furniture. 


| A thumb-pressure empties the sweeper-pans. 


A new Cyco Ball-Beating Bissell will delight with 
its ease of operation. Keep the old one upstairs for 
added convenience, as wise housewives now do. 

The cost of the first half-dozen brooms it saves pays 
for a Bissell which lasts for years. At department, 
housefurnishing, furniture and hardware stores. 

Booklet of Bissell Models, or Circular on How to get 
best results from your present sweeper, on request. 


CARPET SWEEPER CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Carpet S weeper 


Keep Your 
Skin Young 


Remove all blemishes and discolorations by regu- 
larly using pure Mercolized Wax. Get an ounce, and 





aged skin peel off, until all defects, such as pimples, 
liver spots, tan, freckles and large pores have disap- 


| peared. Skin is beautifully clear, soft and velvety, 


and face looks years younger. Mercolized Wax 
brings out the hidden beauty. To quickly remove 


| wrinkles and other age lines, use this face lotion: 


| ounce powdered saxolite and | half pint witch hazel. 


At Drug and Department Stores Everywhere. 





Shin Blenashes 


Banished Qui 


It is so easy to rid your skin of pimples, blotc’ 
and other blemishes. Simply apply pure, cooling 
liquid D.D.D. Clear and stainless—dries up almost 
immediately. Its soothing elements penetrate the 
skin and quickly drive away the irritation. Stops 
itching instantly. A 35c trial bottle will prove the 
merits of this famous antiseptic— or your money 
back, On sale at all drug stores. 


D.D.D. ssesiss 


A~ BeaNurse 


Earn $30-$35 a Week 
You can learn at home in spare titre 
to be a nurse. Courses endorsed by 
physicians. Thousand graduates. Est. 
28 years. Nurse’s equipment included. 
Money back agreement. F'ree booklet. 
CHICAGO oquoes oF NURSING 


ept. 
421 S. Ashland Bivd., Chicago, m. 
our free fascinating booklet, ‘‘Amazing 
i ’ and 82 sample lesson pages. 
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JOANNA CLOTH 
Sun Proof Rain Proof 
Dirt Resisting Cleanable 
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NEW | 
SHADE CLOTH 
that STAYS 
NEW 


ERE is Stewart Hartshorn’s lat- 

est contribution to perfection 
in window shades —Joanna Cloth 
—the shade fabric that brings an 
entirely new beauty to window 
shades. There’s a delightful soft- 
ness in the FEEL of Joanna Cloth 
and yet it is so staunch in its resist- 
ance to rain, sun, wear and dirt, 
that it will STAY new beyond the 
period when ordinary cloths are 
due for replacement. 
Specify Joanna Cloth on Hartshorn 
Rollers when you reshade your 
home. It is spun, woven and fin- 
ished by Hartshorn. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Avenue, New Yorx 







Est. 1860 


SHADE ROLLERS and 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 





Makers of Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
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BLUIN 





The Handy — Cap 


makes LITTLE BOY BLUE BLU- 
ING the most convenient in the 
world to use. No muss or fuss— 
just use it drop by drop as needed. 

It comes in asmall bottle because 
itis allbluing and alittle goesa great 
ways. Goes into solution instantly, 
and never streaks or spots. 








Excelsall others 
for convenience, 
efficiency and 
economy. 


JOHN PUHL 


PRODUCTS Co. 
CHICAGO 


Little 


“FLEECY WHITE QUALITY 


AMMONIA 4 
















THE LITTLE YELLOW 
HOUSE 
[Continued from page 104] 


flamed along the sky above Lake Erie. 

“I’m having a good time—I wonder 
if you know it,” Harbison said as they 
sat waiting for chicken and waffles. 

In the warm shadowy room they had 
all to themselves, he leaned forward 
and began to talk eagerly as if he were 
saying things he had been waiting to 
say for a long time. 

“Tt means a great deal to me to be 
here with you this afternoon, Emmy,” 
he said. It was the first time he had 
called her by her first name. 

Emmy suddenly felt herself shaking 
from head to foot. 

“T suppose you know [I like you tre- 
mendously,” Harbison’s deep quiet 
voice was saying now, and it seemed 
to come to her from a long way off. 
“I think I must be in love with you, 
but whatever it is, it’s been coming 
on since that first Saturday when I 
walked into the office and saw you 
sitting at your desk.” 

“Are you still hungry?” he asked 
suddenly, and Emmy shook her head. 

“Then let’s get out.” Harbison took 
a cigarette from a gold-and-platinum 
case and lighted it. He laid a bill upon 
the table, and he and Emmy went out 
into the pale-blue dusk. 

They rode a long way in silence. 
Emmy, in her corner of the seat, never 
took her eyes from Harbison’s clear- 
cut profile. “He’s in love with me,” 
she kept thinking, and the thought 
made her breath come thick and fast 
in her throat. It was a disturbing 
thought—in love with her, this man, 
with easy manner that only a back- 
ground of wealth can give—with his 
foreign car and his platinum-and-gold 
cigarette case! ... The thought flashed 
into Emmy’s mind that the wife of a 
man like Wells Harbison could meet 
a man like Jim Baldwin on more than 
an equal footing. She could have al- 
most anything that her heart desired 
or her pride dictated! 

They were halfway home when he 
put out his gloved hand and drew 
Emmy’s hand under it on the rim of 
the steering-wheel. “We'll talk about 
this again,’ he said, “not tonight. 
There are some things I’ve got to 
think out, Emmy.” Emmy drew her 
hand from under his after a minute or 
two. It made her uncomfortable to 

have it in his, somehow. 

At half past eight they came to a 
stop before Grandmother Pentland’s 
red brick house. 

“Do you live here? In this house?” 
Astonishment sounded in Harbison’s 
voice as he looked up at the dwelling- 
place of his $22-a-week stenographer. 

“Tt’s my grandmother’s house,” 
Emmy said simply as she stepped out 
of the car, “we live with her. Thanks 
for this lovely afternoon. Goodnight.” 

“Goodnight.” Harbison Held her 
hand. For a second she thought he was 
going to say something more. Then 
suddenly he let her go. “Goodnight,” 
he said again and drove away. 

And that was how things began be- 
tween them. 


| gore! stood on the front porch and 
watched his car go down the street 
and turn the corner. Not until then 
did she leave the front porch and go 
around to the side door. 

Grandmother Pentland was having 
her regular Saturday night bridge game 
with her three old cronies in her little 
card room. 

Dan was all alone in the sewing 
room, deep in a murder story. 

“Where’s Mother?” asked Emmy. 

“Robb came for her and they went 
for a drive.” 

[Continued on page 126] 
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browned cake, 


thorough and uniform baking results. 
ing are prevented. Asbestos lining saves fuel. The B 
Original glass door oven. Sold by hardware, furniture and de- 
partment stores, Insist upon the genuine, stamped BOSS OVEN. 


The HUENEFELD COMPANY © Cincinnati, Ohio 
Use the BOSS OVEN on a BOSS Oil Air Stove 


BOSS OVEN 
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Home Baking 
has not lost its charm 


BOSS OVENS have been the choice of millions of women who 
and satisfaction in preparing a tasty roast, an evenly 


delicious desserts and numerous other baked 


GUARANTEED to BAKE SATISFACTORILY 
on every good Oil, Gas and Gasoline Stove 


Scientifie ventilation and even circulation of heat permit the 
different foods at the same time and give 


quick, 
Over-browning and Tern 
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To give your underwear and stock- 
ings delicate, true tones, you must use 
real dye. For the gorgeous shades like 
you see in things when they are new, 
use the original Diamond Dyes. 


It’s just as easy to Diamond Dye 
almost anything you wear—a_ faded 
dress, even your old suit, or the hang- 
ings in the home—a brand new color 
right over the old. Home dyeing is 
lots of fun—and Diamond Dyes make 
home dyeing just as perfect as any 
professional could do. 


Diamond Dyes 





Dip to TINT — Boil to DYE 





Dainty Underwear for 15 cents! 


Big Dye and Tint 
Book—FREE! 


A valuable book, “Color Craft,” free 
and postpaid, if you write. Full of pic- 
tures and suggestions for dyeing and tint- 
ing dozens of things at home. To be sure 
of a copy clip this coupon now: 














DIAMOND DYES 
Burlington. Vermont 


Please send Color Craft. the big illustrated 
book on home dyeing and tinting - free 











Canapian Appress: Winpsor, OnTaRI0. 






‘Tones up 


the Gums 
ina special way 


YROZIDE POWDER con- 
tains special ingredients 
that give needed stimulation 
to gums that are easily irritated 
or are losing their healthy firm- 
ness. It is medicated with Den- 
tinol, which promotes healing. 
The effectiveness of this re- 
medial dentifrice in allaying 
irritated gums has been dem- 
onstrated for years in dental 
clinics. Regular brushing with 
Pyrozide Powder cleans the 
teeth thoroughly—removes 
mucoid acid deposits and the 
daily secretion of salivary de- 
posits (tartar). It aids in keep- 
ing the gums hard and firm. 


In taste and action Pyrozide 
Powder is distinctive and different. 
The refreshed, cleanly feeling of 
your mouth for two or more hours 
after using will convince you that 
it is superior to any other denti- 
frice you have ever used. 

A full six months’ engety is in 
the economical dollar package. At 
all drug stores. The Dentinol & 
Pyrozide Co., Sole Distributors, 
1480 Broadway, New York. 


oA: 


ASK YOUR DENTIST 








Ends Paring 


Corns or Calluses 
Stop all pain in 3 seconds 


OUCH the most painful corn with this 


amazing liquid. In three seconds all 
the pain is gone. Acts like an anesthetic. 
You wear tight shoes, dance, walk again 
in comfort! 

No paring or cutting—that is dangerous. 
Besides the corn then comes back. This 
way loosens it. Soon you peel the whole 
corn off with your fingers—like dead skin. 
Works alike on corns or calluses. 

Professional dancers by the score use 
this method. Doctors approve it as safe 
and gentle. Millions employ it to gain 
quick relief. There is no other like it. 

Ask for “Gets-It” at your druggist. 
Money back if not delighted. There are 
imitations, Be sure to get the genuine. 


6 GETS- IT ” World’s 


Fastest Way 








THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 
[Continued from page 34] 


Rey, for all its brevity, contains five 
masterpieces delicately wrought. 

Uncle Pio, whose love for the Peri- 
chole is traced beautifully, the broth- 
ers with their love, the mother Mar- 
quesa with hers. One passes through 
shades of laughter and pity as one 
reads The Bridge of San Luis Rey. 
There is none of the smartyness of 
contemporary fiction and no straining 
for bombshell aphorisms and epigrams 
in the telling. The purity of the writ- 
ing, after so many seasons of sharp and 
brutal prose, givés the novel an air 
that might fall to a classic read when 
its speech has long lain silent upon the 
lips of the dead. 

Above all, the book has within it the 
unsolved riddle of life. The inquisitive 
priest, for all his study, never guessed 
the central passions of the lives under 
his study. And the novelist himself ad- 
mits that he may have missed the very 


Spring within the Spring. 

Thornton Wilder adds: “Some say 
that we shall never know and that to 
the gods we are like flies that the boys 
kill on a Summer day, and some say, 
on the contrary, that the very sparrows 
do not lose a feather that has not been 
brushed away by the finger of God.” 

I have never read a modern book so 
filled with quotations that seemed des- 
tined for the anthologies of English 
prose. One of the great pleasures in the 
reading is to gain them first hand, be- 
fore they have been torn from the 
book to be quoted and recited and 
hung above chimney pieces. The Bridge 
of San Luis Rey is the philosophical 
novel brought to perfection. 


The Bridge of San Luis Rey by 
Thornton Wilder, published by Albert 
and Charles Boni. 





THE MONTH’S INTERESTING EVENT 


TO WOMEN 
[Continued from page 35] 


Catholic doctrines long after he had 
repudiated the authority of the Pope, 
and since his day there has been a 
group within. the Church known as the 
“High Church” or “Anglo-Catholic” 
party which has clung to many Catho- 
lic tenets even while England as a 
nation was priding herself on her Prot- 
estantism. During the last century 
this Anglo-Catholic party has grown 
rapidly. 

The revised Prayer Book recently 
presented to the House of Lords 
was drawn up in order that the wise 
and traditional policy of compromise 
might be extended to meet both the 
liberal spirit of our times and the doc- 
trinal tendencies of the Anglo-Catholic 
party, without committing the Church 
to the extreme position of either group. 
Thus greater latitude was given those 
ministers who desired to draw nearer 
to the Catholic forms in the com- 
munion service while permitting others 
to continue using the present forms 
if they preferred. 

The militant Protestants, however, 
felt that this extension of tolerance 
would permit far too close an ap- 
proach to Catholic practises on the 


part of many High Churchmen. It 
was the strong Protestant sentiment 
in Parliament which rejected the pro- 
posed revision. 

The defeat comes as a terrible blow 
to a large part of the Church of En- 
gland. But to an American the most 
extraordinary aspect of the whole 
affair was that any Prayer Book pre- 
pared by the leading members of the 
Anglican Church and ratified by a 
majority of the clergy should have to 
be submitted to an assembly where 
Scottish Presbyterians, Irish Roman 
Catholics, Methodists and Baptists, and 
even one Parsee from India took part 
in the discussion and the final vote. 
The ultimate result may be the sepa- 
ration of Church and State in En- 
gland, and to an outsider it seems that 
this might be the happiest solution 
possible. Americans cannot but feel 
that the day of the State Church is 
over; that Christianity is too much 
a world force not to suffer when it is 
left to the mercy of national govern- 
ments and politicians, and that a de- 
cision for or against tolerance should 
be the act of the church members and 
not the act of a legislature. 





Ill., 609 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal., 
way, Kansas City, Mo. ,» 70 Bond St., 


England. 











| Price List of New McCall Patterns 


Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Patterns. If you find that you can’t 
secure them, write to The McCall Company, 236-250 West 37th Street, 
or to the nearest Branch Office, stating number and size desired and enclosing the price 
stated below in stamps or money-order. Branch Offices, 208-12 So. 
Spring & Baker Sts., 
Toronto, Canada; 204 Gt. Portland Street, London, 


| No. Sizes Price|No. Sizes Price|No. Sizes Price|No. Sizes Price 
3114 os 5122 2-4-6-8 ..... 30/5231 6-8-10-12-14 .35| 5259 4-14 ..eeeees 35 

| 3625 SI4G 2-14 wccccee 25|5234 14-18, 36- 42.65 $260 4°14 ..cccces 35 

| 3640 5164 1-2-4-6 ..... 35/5236 14-18, 36-42.65| 5261 2-3-4-6 ..... 25 
3892 5173 14-16, 36-42.45|5237 14-18, 36-42.45|5262 14-18, 36-42.45 | 
4019 5196 14-16, 36-42.45|5238 14-18, 36-46.45|5263 14-18, 36-46.45 | 
4502 5197 14-16, 36-46.35|5239 14-18, 36-42.45|5264 14-16, 36-42.35 | 
4598 2-4-6 5198 14-18, 36-42.35| 5240 14-18, 36-42.45| 5265 14-18, 36-46.45 | 
4708 4- 6. 8-10 ...-30/5§200 14-18, 36-46.45/5241 12-20 ....... 45| 5266 2-4-6-8-10 ..30 | 
4948 1-2-3-4 oe. 30/5203 14-18, 36-42.45|5244 2-4-6-8-10 ..30| 5267 14-18, 36-42.45 | 
4977 2-4-6 ....... 25|5206 2-4-6-8 ..... 25|5247 14-18, 36-42.45| 5268 2-4-6-8-10 ..30 | 
4995 14-16, 36-44.35|5208 14-18, 36-42.45/5248 14-18, 36-42.50/5269 14-18, 36-42.45 | 
5006 14- 16, 36-42.35|5210 14-18, 36-46.45|5249 12-20 ....... 45| 5270 14-18, 36-42.50 | 

| 5022 14-16, 36-50.35|5213 14-18, 36-42.50|5250 14-18, 36-42.45|5271 14-18, 36-42.45 | 

| §034 2-4-6-8-10-12 25/5217 14-18, 36-42.50/5251 14-18, 36-46.45|5272 14-18, 36-42.65 | 

| 5044 14-16, 36-42.35|5219 14-18, 36-42.50/5252 14-18, 36-46.45|5273 14-18, 36-46.45 | 

| 5045 14-16, 36-42.35|5220 6-18 ........ 3515253 14-18, 36-46.50| 5274 14-18, 36-42.45 

| 5054 14- 16, 36-46.50|5222 4-6-8-10-12 .30/5254 12-20 ...... 45|5275 14-16, 36-42.35 | 

| $072 4-14 wecceee 35/5224 14-18, 36-46.65/5255 14-18, 36-42.50/ 5276 14-18, 36-42.45 | 

| SO7S§ G-14 .cccccee 35/5225 14-18, 36-46.45/5256 4-14 ...+-ee- 35|5277 14-18, 36-42.45 

| 5090 I4- - 36-42.35|/5227 14-18, 36-42.45|5257 4-14 «eee. 35|5278 14-18, 36-42.45 

| 5092 6-14 ccccece 35|5229 14-18, 36-46.6515258 4-14 ...ee0e- 35 

Embroidery Patterns 

| No. Color Price|No. _ Color Price|No. Color Price|No. Color Price 
317 Blue ....... 15/1579 Yel. or Blue.40/1612 One Size ....50|1637 Leather ...1.25 

| 1072 Blue .....0. 25/1585 Yel. or Blue.40|1615 Yel. or Blue.30/1638 Leather .....50 | 

| 1426 Yel. or Blue .25|1590 Yel. or Blue.30/1619 Blue ....... 0|1639 Yellow ...... 45 
1506 Yel. or Blue 25/1592 Blue 2620 Blue ....... 35|1640 Yellow ...... 45 | 
1522 Yel. or Blue.25/1595 Yellow 40/1623 Canvas....1.00/1641 Blue ....... 25 | 

| 1539 Yel or Blue.4o 1598 Art Color ...50/1625 Yellow ...... 40/1644 Art Color ...75 | 

| 1559 Yel. or Blue.25 t Yellow ...... 75|1627 Art Color ...50| 1645 Canvas ..... 40 | 
1565 Yel. or Blue.40/1602 Yellow ...... 35/1635 Art Color ...50|1646 Canvas ..... 60 
1576 Yel. or Blue.25|1604 One Size ...45|1636 Black Silk..1.00]1649 Yellow ...... 45 





New York City, | 


efferson vat Chicago, 


Atlanta, Ga., 8 19 Broad- 




















Mellin’s Food 
A Milk Modifier 


The Baby’s Food 

The baby’s food, sufficient for 
twenty-four hours, can be made 
in a few minutes by mixing 
together directed quantities of 
Mellin’s Food, cow’s milk and 
water. A very simple proceeding 
easily understood and readily 
followed. 


The baby’s food prepared in 
this manner is complete nourish- 
ment forevery part of thebody; thus 
assuring continuous growth and 
progressive development together 
with constant gain in weight. 


The baby’s food thus prepared 
is digestible nutriment for an in- 
fant of any age—no heavy, tough 
milk curds to disturb digestion for 
the curd of cow’s milk is made 
soft, flaky and easily digested by 
the use of Mellin’s Food as the 
milk modifier. 





Mellin’s Food Biscuits 


Especially suitable when it becomes time to 
wean the baby from the bottle. 


A sample tin sent free, postage paid, upon request. 
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Mellin’s Food Co., 177 StateSt., Boston, Mass. 5 








Eat and Be Well! 


A condensed set of health py theres A of which 
may be easily — right in y wn home 
rv while traveling. You will find “yy this little 
book a wealth of information eheet, food ele- 
ments and their relation to physical welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT 
DRUGS OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 


Effective weight control diets, acid 
and bland diets, laxative and blood- 
building diets, and diets used in the 
correctio: 













of var 


The book is for FREE circulation. 
Not a mail order advertisement. 
Name and address on card will bring it 
without cost or obligation. 


Health Extension Bureau 
204 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Michigas 













WOMEN EARN 
amazing incomes sell- 
ine.Or Original ope 
ains. 
seated. No? mater 
sonore you live you can es 
earn much extramon- back if “not "satisfied. ‘Now banish for. 


ey. For details write 








Lingerie V Chain 
Wont 
let them sli, 


Hee easy now to hold lin; cond 
straps securely in place. 
a Der, comfort for women--the ot 
Ae yeerving a g armoet prac dainty it 


Our Seas @ pare Pied 
Only $1.00—or with 
a per ‘umette $1. 35 ‘ 
favorite, perfume if at center mn 4 ion. 
Tho asands of w n declare delight 
with Se x new invention. Genuine** 
sold in stores. Money 


joyance and discomfort of 


today. Slipping straps. ORDER TODAY! 


LINGERIE “V’’CO., 35 oak St., No. Windham, Conn. 
Pte tine: Gi nee Ei Re SE Reg IEE Ratt 








THE RIALTO NECKLACE OF CUT 
a FACETED 3 





THE LATEST NECKLACES 


Send for free directions for making 


ue panel MARIE LUCKY CLOVER-LEAF JEWEL. 
NEWPORT NECKLA' 


CE OF Map nad ey ee 
GEM B' IANTS. 
JEWEL CHOKER NECKLACE. 


LLEN 
THE DIANA CUT GEM BRILLIANT yore 
THE FRENCH 5 aoe Gal aren CUT BRILLIA 








[R NECKLACE. 
ENVELOPE PURSE. 


Good money ate them up to sell. Start now and be reedv 
for the demand. We have everything in the bead lin-. 
ALLEN’S BOSTON BEAD STORE, 8 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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dfe laxative 


one forever are those nasty medicines that upset the Forcing children to take castor oil or bitter pills may 
upset their nervous systems or derange their stomachs. 


ervous system and stomach. Now when constipation Dest plipeisinns dance dat te to greferaite to-atmachilh. 
hreatens, let your children eat a piece of delicious Ex-Lax, dren a palatable laxative. Phenolphthalein, the active 
ingredient in Ex-Lax, is frequently prescribed by doctors. 


e safe, non-habit-forming laxative. It tastes like a fine 
hocolate bar. Itis made from pure chocolate and contains a 
armless, tasteless laxative ingredient that mildly and pleas- 
antly relieves constipation and protects precious health. Give 
x-Lax to your children to keep them healthy. Take it 
ourself. Doctors recommend it both for grown-ups and 
hildren. Get Ex-Lax, the “Chocolated” laxative, from 
our druggist, 10c, 25c and 50c. Also for more obstinate 
ases he sells Ex-Lax, Fig Flavor, a delicious fruit laxative 
ade from the choicest Smyrna figs, 15¢ and 35c. 


OR CONSTIPATION 


X-LAX 
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“ask for these 
samples~they're 
It's time you learned about 


ABU FABRICS 





You now can have for your own, prints 
and shades sponsored by world famous 
couturiers and masters of style in Amer- 
ica. No longer need you merely admire 
and long for them— 
For the newest style and color motifs that 
you see in the most expensive, luxurious 
materials are yours in long wearing, 
beautifully woven economically priced 
ABC FABRICS. 
Wherever you live, they can be yours— 
to individualize the dress of you and 
your children if you mail the coupon 
jor free samples of:— 
ABC FINE ZEPHYR 
ABC BUTY SATINETTE 
ABC PRINTS Silk & Cotton 

















ABC PLAIN ABC RAYSLIP 
FAST COLOR ACCEPT NO 
MONEY | BACK SUBSTITUTES 
——_o~ we Abe Motes Fo my be 
: duplicated. If your dealer can- 
We will refund not show you the full name 
the cost of mater- stamped on the selvage of 
. : every yard, it is not a gen- 
tal and ma ine ABC’ Fabric, We will 
. tell you how to get genuine 
Pay ois ABC, if your dealer cannot 
fa ” supply you. 


ARTHUR BEIR & CO., Inc. 
45 White St., New York 


postpaid ABC samples. 





Please send free, 


(Be sure to PRINT complete information) 
DD od aeae sed 
I pales 6.5 6.0 winé.s.o0 4 bSes daw e eden 


City and State: 
Dealer's Name .... 
Dealer’s Address 

















DANDRUFF 


A Sure Way to End It 


There is one sure way that never fails to re- 
move dandruff completely, and that is to dissolve 
it. Then you destroy it entirely. To do this, 
just apply a little Liquid Arvon at night before 
retiring; use enough to moisten the scalp and 
rub it in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your dandruff 
will be gone, and two or three more applications 
will completely dissolve and entirely destroy 
every single sign and trace of it, no matter how 
much dandruff you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the scalp 
will stop instantly and your hair will be lustrous, 
glossy, silky and soft, and look and feel a hun- 
dred times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug store, 
and a four ounce bottle is all you will need. 

P a simple remedy has never been known to 
ail. 





THE LITTLE YELLOW HOUSE 


[Continued from page 123] 


A little later Mrs. Milburn and 
Robb came softly up the back stairs 
from the kitchen into the sewing room. 

“Robb drove me down to Flower 
Street,” her mother said, “some peo- 
ple have moved into our house, and 
all my bridal wreath bushes were 
smashed against the fence! And the 
dirtiest curtains were hanging in the 
windows!” 

She had been crying and there was 
a hint of tears in her gentle voice. 

“What do you go down there for?” 
Emmy askedeimpatiently, “I should- 
n’t think you’d ever want to see that 
dump again.” 

“She’s homesick,” Robb said later. 

Emmy’s eyes wid- 
ened. ‘For that hor- 
rible place? Robb, 
you're crazy!” 

He shook his 
head. “The yellow 
house is home to her 
all the same, Emmy, 
just as it’s home to 
me,” he said, “I 
never go past it 
without wanting to 
walk up the front 
steps.” 

His eyes, steady 
and steadfast, met 
Emmy’s. Then he 
told her his great 





“Left each other?” It was hard for 
Emmy to believe. 

Her mother nodded, as she filled a 
darning needle with gray cotton and 
picked up a sock. 

“Ves, Perry came here to tell me 
about it this afternoon. They had a 
quarrel about some dance, and Lovey 
told him to get out of the house.” 

“Where is he now?” asked Emmy. 

“Down in Flower Street—at Mrs. 
Brainard’s boarding house. He had to 
go some place where he could live for 
next to nothing, for naturally he'll 
never go back to the Sinclair Com- 
yany. 
“What’s he going to do?” 

Mrs. Milburn put 
her head to one side. 
“Well, I advised 
him to live there 
for a month or two 
and do all this 
drawing he’s been 
wanting to. He'll 
never be happy un- 
til he tries it, and 
I’ve a feeling he'll 
make good. Perry 
ought to finish up 
some of the things 
he was doing months 
ago—the dry docks 
and that picture of 
the High Level 





news. 

“Emmy, I’m buy- 
ing the little yellow 
house,” he said, “Mr. Tello’s going 
to give me five years to pay for it.” 

Emmy stared at him. Behind him 
she seemed to see the woolen mill and 
Flower Street with its grime. 

“I’m going to fix it up and live in 
it,” he said cheerfully, “It’s the only 
place on earth that ever has seemed 
like home to me. Besides, it’s near the 
mill—” Suddenly he put his hands on 
her shoulders and turned her so she 
had to face him. His nearness filled 
her with the vague aching longing it 
always did unless she fought against 
it. 

Let me alone, Robb,” she said irri- 
tably. 

His hands tightened on her shoul- 
ders. “Emmy—everything’s so—so sort 
of footless and empty without you,” 
he said jerkily, “I want you back—”’ 

She knew he was going to ask her 
to marry him again. And she had his. 
answer ready for him. 

“Well, I’m not coming back, so just 
keep on wishing,” and her voice had a 
ring like precious metal. ‘You've 
known all along just how I feel about 
Flower Street. I’ve told you I’d rather 
be dead than living in it, and then, by 
jinks, you buy the yellow house and 
ask me to settle down there! I’m 
through with Flower Street,’ and she 
wrenched herself away. 

“T won’t touch you if you don’t want 
me to,’ Robb said quietly, and he 
picked up his cap to go. 

At the door he paused and turned. 

“But remember,” he finished, “if you 
ever need me or the house, we're 
there.” 

She heard him go down stairs, open 
the front door and go down the steps. 

The struggle-buggy coughed two or 
three times and started. At the sound 
of it dying away on the night air, the 
oddest melancholy swept over her. 

“T haven’t anything to be blue and 
sad over,” she told herself. But she 
was both blue and sad, nevertheless. 

Mrs. Milburn came back down into 
the room with her mending basket. 

“Well, Emmy,” she said, her tone 
changing, “Perry and Lovey have 
separated at last.” 


bridge—and take 
them down to New 
York to some maga- 
zine. It might start him off on the 
career he wants.” 

The door was flung violently open. 
Grandmother Pentland stood on the 
threshold, looking more like her old- 
time self than she had in months. 

“There’s a man downstairs to see 
your beautiful Charlie!” she snapped. 
“A tailor from Cedar Avenue—trying 
to collect a bill for some clothes Char- 
lie had made fifteen months ago. Fif- 
teen months ago. It’s disgraceful to 
have a bill standing that long!” 

Grandmother had no patience with 
people who couldn’t make both ends 
meet. She always had plenty of money 
to pay her own bills, and she made it 
perfectly clear that she thought any- 
body who did not do that must be 
slip-shod and careless. 

“What ails you people, Rosy?” she 
said, “the way people come to this 
house with bills makes me think you 
all must be a lot of dead-beats. You 
haven’t paid me but five dollars for 
your board this week, either.” 

Emmy knew that five must have 
been her own contribution which she 
gave her mother every Saturday. 

Mrs. Milburn got up. “I'll have to go 
down and see this man, I suppose,’ 
she said, and Emmy could see she was 
trying to pull herself together as she 
hurried downstairs. 

Mr. Milburn did not come home that 
night. He did not come until ten 
’clock the next morning when the fam- 
ily were at breakfast. 

He made no attempt to explain his 
absence. He simply breezed into the 
dining room carrying a string of fish 
which he handed solemnly to Finch, 
the butler. 

Mrs. Milburn’s birdlike cheerfulness 
was gone, for once. She broke up her 
toast, carefully buttered it, and laid 
it down upon her plate again. Her 
eyes lifted and met Emmy’s eyes in a 
look of utter wretchedness. 

Grandmother, looking like a dowager 
Empress, drank her tea in silence. 

Presently Mr. Milburn laughed 
shakily. “Well, Rosy, I lost my job 
yesterday,” he said. Had it twenty- 

[Continued on page 148] 
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A beautiful bob! But only if the 
back of the neck is smooth and white. 

ZIP, in gently lifting out the roots 
with the hairs, rapidly, painlessly and 
harmlessly, makes your skin adorable. 
Ideal also for the face, arms, body, 
limbs and underarms. Guaranteed! 

CARMEL MYERS says: ‘‘ZIP is cer- 
tainly the best in its line and nothing can 
take its place.’’ 

Use ZIP once and you will never 
resort to any other method. 
Sold at all stores by the package. 
At my Salon, Z/P treatment or 
FREE DEMONSTRATION 


Makers of ZIP-SHAVE Cream for men 
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Madame Berthé, Specialist, Dept. 452 
$62 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Please tell me how Z/P really destroys su- 

perfluous hair at home. Also send FREE 
sample of your Massage & Cleansing Cream. 
Cf you enclose 10¢ and mark here CO) a package of my 
25¢ Cocoanut Shampoo will be sent to you FREE.) 
Name 


Addre: 
City & State 










































it’s easy! 

V- 
jeC-vel-MeltiadetBeluceetimar ties 
ing you ever had—in half 

. the usual time. Dissolve La 
France with your laundry 
soap. Soak clothes clean! 


Don’t rub. Don’t blue. 
Your grocer has 


j LA FRANCE MFG. CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








GONE IN 
15 DAYS 


I end bunions forever with my new Pedodyne Solvent 
treatment. Pain stops almost instantly. Actual reduction 


BUNION 


f the enla' fast that ir of 

Sraslsedeadioalaautnonadee” 
Pr t send name and ad- 
‘ove I E F; ree ae no aan and ‘he full 
treatment guaranteed to bring complete results may be 

yours to try. No obligations—. ress 

KAY LABORATORIES, Dept. N-11 
_180 North Wacker Drive _Chicago, Illinois 
AT 9 


ANT WORK..22.-: 


Earn $20 to $50awee: retouching photos-men orwomen 
No selling or canvassing. We teach you at home, furnisD 



















working outfit and employment service. Write today. 
Arteraft Studies, Dept .B6,427Diversey Parkway ,Chicas® 
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1645—The latest 
mode, quilted in the 


1647—A lovely con- Italian manner 


ventional design that 
accords with the new 
Italian quilting 
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1638—Suede 
shoulder flower 
that matches 


1637—Suede bag and 
purse for your spring 
costume 


No. 1646. McCall Envelope Bag Design 
tamped on Canvas. Nothing smarter in 
farmth of color for carrying with the sheer 
ummer frock. The crepe twist that is used 
Work with on the canvas contributes to 
@ success of this unusual bag which might 
developed in dull tapestry tones or in 
dainty shades with equal effectiveness. The 
ackground interlacing stitch is easy-going, 
€ spray design being worked in simple 
fanting stitches. The size when finished, 
‘2 X 9% inches. Complete directions found 
h pattern. Price, 60 cents. 


No. 1637. MeCall Suede Leather Bag and 
urse, A chic accessory to the street cos- 
me, which you may get in this novelty 
ade of tan, or in a lovely French blue, in 
reen or black ready for finishing with 
faded edge. The leather is of a fine quality 
d the inside so smooth that it requires no 
Ning. You seam the sides while sewing on 
le steel beads (1 bunch required). Across 
e back is a strap for handle which should 
beaved also. Size 3% x 6% inches. Price, 
25, 


No, 1638. McCall Suede Leather Shoulder 
ower. An ultra smart decoration for street 
Sports ensemble, which comes in_ colors 
Match your bag and purse—in tan, French 
ue or green. Fashion approves of beaded 
8es io flower as well, though the plain 
ish is acclaimed by many. The petals, 
aves and stem are ready cut for putting 
gether, following directions in the pattern. 
lee, 50 cents, 


1648—A _ second ex- 
ample of the delight- 
ful effect won from 
cording on wrong side 


1646 — Envelope Bag 
increpetwist, suitable 
for summer frocks 


2 
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1629—Refreshing for summer, quilted in alternating plain and printed ginghams 


Detail of Italian quilting 

showing the raised effect 

on the right side of your 

work as seen in pillows 
and bag above 


Detail of Italian quilting on 

articles above, showing 

wrong side of work—you 

stitch through both lining 

and silk then pull the wool 
through 


No. 1645. MeCall Bag Design for Italian 
Quilting Stamped on Lining Material. Ab- 
solutely the latest in silk bags, boasting the 
new corded quilting that hails from Italy. 
Simplicity itself, developed the same as 
the pillows described below. Pattern pro- 
vides the design for both sides of bag stamp- 
ed on cotton lining material, each side 8% x 
12 inches. You require % yard of silk for 
outside of bag, which is to be basted to the 
stamped lining. Details above show how 
wool inserted between stitching on wrong 
side produces the raised effect on right side. 
A bag top about 9 inches across is required. 
Complete directions. Price, 40 cents. 


No, 1647. McCall Pillow Design for Ital- 
ian Quilting Stamped on Lining Material. 
Gorgeous pillows of pastel tinted silks are 
created in this newly revived Italian quilt- 
ing. The principle is simple—a cotton lin- 
ing is basted to a silk piece for top, then 
running-stitches make little pathways for 
inserting strands of wool at the back which 
gives the corded effect on the front, This 
pattern for pillow, 17 inches square, pro- 
vides the stamped cotton lining. You re- 
quire % yard of silk for completing pillow. 
Full directions given. Price, 45 cents. 


No, 1648. MeCall Pillow Dosten for Italian 
Quilting Stamped on Lining Material. An- 
other fascinating example of the new corded 
quilting. This round design is 16% inches 
in diameter. As the pattern furnishes the 
stamped cotton lining, you require % yard 
of silk for pillow top and boxed sides. In the 
two descriptions above is explained the 
principle of this wrong side quilting. Com- 
plete instructions included. Price, 45 cents. 


No. 1629. McCall Design for Quilted Block 
Bedspread, For the summer chaise longue or 
guest bed, what more inviting than this new 
coverlet quilting in the old fashioned padded 
way. The pattern provides 32 transfer 
squares, 9% x 9% inches, and 8% yards of 
border. For plain and matching printed 
chambray or gingham, Full directions in pat- 
tern. Price, 85 cents. Yellow. 








atterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, 


or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, or from the nearest Branch Office. 
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Emb. No. 1585 


Worth 


§252 


L chains 


No. 5252. Worth contrives to get 5253 No. 5251. When Vionnet, of Paris, Vo. & 
siz new fashions into one silk points the path, we trod it. Thi rand 
frock. Buttons in a row, bolero ef- printed silk frock shows softening print 
fect, collar and cuffs, long sleeves, tricks: shirred shoulders, craval of re 

cuffs, tennis collar, two waistline. vith 


shoulder pleats, — belt. 1 36, f, ] ae ga ° ; Size 36, 4% yards 36-inch pon >Re 
3% yards of 40-inch material; ves Y s I [ oy callie . | 36, 4% yards 36-inch or 3% 73 
cake sand of 16d. g ere are the elltale ingerprints of the asters punts of Sé-iath: * 


7 ¥E just have to be aware of what the great designers of Paris has taken into 
{ / their minds to make the fashion of the hour before we go to work on our own 


No. 5253. Here are the bias stream- clothes. On these colorful frocks are the masterful imprint of four of the No. 5254. It’s now clever to play a 

lines som uch discussed in fashion. French artists. Knowing this, we can go ahead full speed. They transpose femininity one color against another. And refuse 

Here s By ee ae flying to practicality. Every woman can wear them everywhere during the day hours. The eleverer still to do it well. Size 1 tT 

pry | odor laggy Fs y Bove | oath. outstanding features are narrow shoulders, bands and borders in contrasting colors, nase — Foor "= fieien 

’ 6 ape a ampsee apart Hebe canoe diagonal lines, regular rows of buttons, softened neck treatments, ornamental cuifs. 78. .Yare “neh, LHemstitch ani Size . 
wnt 36, 5” yards pose g ever & y TES , : satin-stitch. motif from Embroider! 2% 

rial; contrasting, %& yar¢ -inch, ANNE RITTENHOUSE No. 1585 may be used. © 

Patt 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mai!, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 144. 
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Vo. 5247. Agnes shows us how to 
tandle red, blue and white in 
printed chiffon. She adds a belt 
of red ribbon and steadies neck 
vith plain chiffon collar. Size 36, 
J34 yards of 40-inch material; 
collar, % yard of 36-inch. 


Vo. 5250. Worth takes the best- 
heloved green shade of silk and 
efuses to put another color with 
t. The complicated skirt has suf- 
ficient merit to carry the frock. 
Size 36, 33% yards of 36-inch or 
2% yards of 54-inch material. 





Precotl 


5248 


MT . . ma a ra 
(Ps ae O j (KM , , 
epi eee Fee) ANE eS I of (% orsto the \IU/inds 


HE inrush and onrush of frocks in vivacious colorings looks as though France 
had pushed back all the shadows and let in brilliancy. Fabrics in garden colors 
tumble over each other as in a child’s kaleidoscope. All that the clothes and 
fabric designers ask of the home dressmakers is that they use this riot of tones with 
distinction. That’s asking much. In choosing and mixing colors lies the most difficult 
task of dress. So tiptoe carefully in this work. These four frocks by four Paris masters 
are first aid to the puzzled women wandering among the glowing shop counters. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


5255 


Emb. No. 1602 


No. 5255. Groult of Paris plays 
with terra cotta silk in a beguiling 
fashion through dropped sleeves, 
banded neck and wide pleats on a 
dropped skirt. Size 36, 4% yards 
40-inch. Appliqué motif from Em- 
broidery No. 1602 suggested. 


No. 5248. When georgette is as 
brilliantly printed as this, no em- 
bellishment is needed. Drecoll 
knows that. But he swirls his lines 
by jabot, sash and shirred floune- 
ing. Size 36, 4 yards 32-inch or 
8Y% yards of 40-inch material, 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 124. 
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No. 5278. No man could 
desire a more feminine 
frock on his women- 
folk than this of gaily 
printed georgette with 
flying skirt, broad 
girdle, transparent cape 
and bare arms. Size 36 
requires 4% yards of 
40-inch material. 
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No. 5262. The bias 
lines of this frock of 
crepe silk are finger- 
prints of fashion. So 
are the buttons that 
hold the surplice fronts. 
Size 36 requires 4 yards 
of 36-inch material or 
2% yards of 54-inch 
material. 
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(7CHE significant overturn of existing fashions which 
have been in power so long that they had the air 
of being standardized, is getting through to all kinds 

of clothes and women who do not study changes, merely 

accept them. The vivacious frock is preferred now to the 
sedate one. More fabric is used. More coloring is ac- 
cepted. Flying capes, berthas, lace, buckles, flounced skirts 
have thrown the post-war fashions into the discard. Clothes 
are now called “romantic.” Some say they are forerun- 
ners of sentimentality. Whatever they are, women must 


get new Spring outfits to meet Fashion’s new demands. 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
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No. 5272. Coats are 
good-natured. They open 
widely to show the gay 
blouse beneath. This 
silk suit carries out all 
injunctions of fashion. 
Size 36, blouse, 2% 
yards 40-inch bordered ; 
coat, skirt, 3% yards 
of 40-inch. 
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No. 5270. If it’s not a 


-shoulder cape, it’s «a 


bertha that recalls other 
days. On this sprightly 
frock of printed geor- 
gette, it’s of plain geor- 
gette. Size 36 requires 3 
yards of 40-inch mate- 
rial; bertha, 1 yard of 
40-inch. 











Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Paffe 124. 
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No. 5273. Here, the de- 
sign of the silk con- 
forms to the design of 
the frock. It’s aglow 
with color. Its frivolity 
is checked by outlines 
of solid silk. Size 36 re- 
quires 3 yards of 40- 
inch; contrasting, % 
yard of 36-inch. 


No. 5276. It’s Suzanne 
Talbot, of Paris, who 
inaugurates the 
influence in Summer 
frocks. Observe it here 
in solid colored satin 
with yoke and cravat, 
tight hips. Size 36, 3% 
yards of 36-inch or 2% 
yards of 54-inch. 


sailor 


Sif. sii (Cotton Rag 
And Boil Win 


(7~ HE sensible thing to say of silk and cotton weaves 
for the expected warm weather is that they are wear- 
able. The sensational thing to say is that the high- 

priced artists in America have gone into the work of fabric 

designing and figuration has taken on new importance. 

Even Helen Wills the tennis player works with a brush as 

well as a racket. Neysa McMein stops painting heroines 

now and then to decorate materials for frocks. Here are 
printed cottons and silks, the two fabrics that are running 
neck and neck, showing various figurations that stimulate 


women everywhere into making their own new frocks. 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
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No. 5272. To repeat the 
blouse fabric as a coat 
shows that the 
costume is ‘‘in the 
know.’’ Both the printed 
and plain fabrics here 
are silken. Size 36, 4% 
yards 36-inch; blouse 
and coat lining, 3% 
yards 40-inch. 





No. 5274. We are liking 
cotton very much in- 
deed these days. Why 
not? It’s our national 
material. In this frock, 
it’s colorfully printed. 
The yoke and cuffs are 
plain. Size 36, 3% yards 
of 36-inch; contrasting, 
\% yard of 36-inch. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 124. 
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No. 5277. France decrees polka dots. 

Very well. We’ll wear them. But as 

accessories rather than as frocks. 

Here, they delightfully adorn a specta- 

tor frock of heavy silk. Size 36, 2% 

yards of 40-inch material; scarves, 1 
yard of 36-inch. 





Emb. No. 1539 


No. 5265. Italy, Fascist or otherwise, 

holds its spell over us. Silken em- 

broidery on a silken background makes 

this frock as romantic as the Bay of 

Naples. Size 36, 354 yards of 36-inch. 

Embroidery No. 1539 worked in chain- 
stitch, may be used. 


5267 527 


[a (Casts Pdicsin Over (Vow (Wothes 


( HE world is ready for a renewal of romance, say philosophers. 
“We'll put it in clothes,” say Paris designers. “We have always de- 
signed with our ears to the ground.” So our clothes this Summer are 

what the men delightedly call “feminine.” What the French call “roman- 

tic.” Stern utility is to be discarded. Color and gaiety, bravado and reck- 
less usage of fabric fight to re-establish the broad highway and defeat the 
straight and narrow path. Diversity as against standardization is the fight- 
ing slogan. In cut and coloration clothes are now taking a ‘new stand. 


No. 5267. Paris started our enthusiasm 

for short jackets. Gorgeous ones are 

carried with evening frocks. Here’s 

one in silk with matching skirt that 

goes to sports. Size 36 requires 3 

yards of 32-inch or 2% yards of 40- 
inch material. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


No. 5273. White silk vests have re- 

newed their youth. Here, a wool jer- 

sey gown gives the vestian opening in 

front by reason of its axtended yoke. 

Size 36 requires 2% yards of 54- 

inch material; vest, % yard of 36- 
inch. 
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Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 124. 
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Emb. No. 


<a e Ownit ce oe he Sports Cdl 


OMEN don’t want to be pink and white these days. They want to 
(} be brown, a kind of brown that hints of rosewood, of mahogany, 

of dead leaves. The choice of face powders is made by the in- 
dividual to suit the rest of her coloring. If the face is tinted brown, so 
must the arms and neck be. But that trickery is left to sunshine. France 
took sleeves out of sports frocks. So do we. That saves trouble for the 
home dressmaker, for putting in sleeves is, as all women know, cer- 
tainly difficult business. If there’s a cap sleeve, it is part of the shoulder. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 





No. 5274. The manipulation of the 

skirt of this frock of silk pique gives 

prestige. The front carries all the 

trickery of pleats, buttons, panel and 

stitchery. Size 36, 2% yards of 40- 

inch material; scarf, 1 yard of 36- 
inch. 


No. 5271. Arms and neck are allowed 
to burn by this gown of habutaye silk. 
Its double waistline, pleated shoulders 
and monogram give it character. Size 
386, 2% yards 40-inch. Satin- and out- 
line-stitch monogram motif from Em- 
broidery No. 1590 suggested. 
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No. 5251. Printed linens leap from 

house decoration to personal decora- 

tion. In this colorful frock the gaiety 

of collar, cravat, belt, with the 

wind-blown design. Size 36 requires 

4% yards of 32-inch or 4% yards of 
40-inch material. 





No. 5262. Here the arms are slightly 


sleeved by shaped caps. The heavy 

silk of the frock lends itself easily to 

other Vionnet mannerisms, fagotting 

and surplice fronts. Size 36 requires 

8% yards of 32-inch or 3% yards of 
40-inch material. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 124. 
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Must OW: Pisin Ete CC] 
Our Arms? 


(7~ HE slim, well-turned arm now be- ay 
€ comes as important as the slim ankle. ; } | 
The former is to show itself as val- 





















Patterns may be bought from all VeCall 





dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New 


j 
ne iantly as the latter. For arms are bare or perfec 
—~arme : transparently covered. The sleeve is no ten y 
By. longer of first importance. If the arms have their | 
: unsightly lumps and bulges, such will sure- hoops. 
ly show. Is massage the remedy? Some wo- from 
men think so and have massage. The ath- weary 
letic woman is in despair. Muscles are ta- impett 
= _ — boo. Stringy tendons are abhorred. In each accept 
5955 -of the frocks illustrated on this page, the helps. 
Emb, No. 1565 arms from shoulder to wrist are exhibited. of out 

ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
No. 5255. This extended shoulder that No. 5217. The translucency of this No. 5173. The bordered neck line here No. 5278. The season is as full of No. 5% 
forms a sleeve is gracious. It hides figured fabric discloses the perfections accentuates the sheerness of the re- shawls and capes as was the Directoire. achieve 
when necessary that juncture of arm of shoulder, neck and arms. Built into vealing fabric and gives it character. This flowered frock follows the faslh- connec 
to back. Size 36, 2% yards 36-inch a tunic it gets solidity from a well-cut The pointed lace flounce gives it fri- ion by a handkerchief cape that ties larity | 
material, Motif in lazy-daisy and slip. Size 36, blouse, 2% yards of 40- volity and swirling movement. Size 36, in front. Size 36, 3 yards of 40-inch the sw 
straight-stitch from Embroidery No. inch material; slip, 15g yards of 40- 8% yards of 40-inch material; lace, material; cape, % yard of 40-inch left. § 

1565 would be smart. inch material. 114% yards 36-inch. material, 

Ld — — 
York City, at prices listed on Page 124. Patter 
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Shirts Tints Papace 








- | ) O clothes designer is content to make 

l a simple skirt and let it go at that. 

- Diversity is demanded. That’s why 

ir perfect patterns are more needed than for 

) ten years. Designers are prone to exercise 

e their skill in making fabric “jump through 

2 hoops.” The result is fascinating variations 

)- from standardization of which we are all 

\- weary. The usage of lace in any color gives 

\- impetus to the exploitation of skirts. The : | 

h acceptance of all lines but straight ones,’ 

e helps. But behind the seeming whimsicality : 

d. of outline, there is a design and a purpose. e wae ; 
=Smb. No, 157 

USE ANNE RITTENHOUSE 















ll of No. 5270. The grace of this skirt is No. 5219. A shaped lace flounce, the No. 5248. This skirt plays hide-and- No. 5249. The permission to again 
toire. achieved through the bias seam that lovely thing we thought had vanished, seck with the bodice. It’s plain on one wear the blouse inspires frocks like 
fash- connects it to the bodice, the irregu- lifts this skirt from the commonplace. side; shirred into fulness on the other. this, with simulated bolero of con- 
t ties larity of the narrow ribbon sash and The manner of its placing increases The bit of ribbon indicating the waist- trasting color, gay with embroidery. 
j-inch the sudden spurt of fulness at the the effect. Size 36 requires 2% yards line is youthful. The longer line is Size 16, waist, 1% yards 40-inch; 
j-inch left. Size 36 requires 3% yards of of 40-inch material; lace, 2% yards accented! Size 36, 3% yards of 36- contrasting, 1% yards 40-inch. Chain- 
40-inch material. of 36-inch. inch or 2% yards of 54-inch. stitch Embroidery No. 1579 suggested. 
—— + 
B Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 124. 
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‘Te more attractive and charming 
a woman is the more unpleasantly 
out of keeping is that social error— 
perspiration odor. 

But, thanks to “Mum,” every trace of 
unpleasant body odor can be prevented— 
surely and completely. Never need there 
be even a thought of embarrassment. 

A finger-tip of “Mum”—the dainty 
deodorant cream—applied to each un- 
derarm counteracts the odorous waste 
matter that perspiration brings out 
through the pores of the armpits. The 
odor is entirely prevented. It is meutral- 
ised the instant it occurs. One applica- 
tion of “Mum” lasts all day and even- 
ing and keeps you as fresh and dainty 
as when you stepped from the morning 
bath. 


Another important use 


And equally important is the use of 
“Mum” with the sanitary pad. The great 
boon that “Mum” has proved itself to 
be to thousands of women in this con- 
nection hardly needs explaining. 

“Mum” is 35c and 60c a jar at all 
stores. Get it today and know that you 


are above reproach. Or use the Special 
Offer Coupon, introducing Ban—the re- 
markable new cream Hair Remover. 


“"Mum’ 
ag 


prevents 
all body odors 
SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 
Mum Mfg. Ce., 1112 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Enclosed is... for offer checked. [1 Special 
Offer—3sc *“*Mum,” for personal daintiness, and soc 
Ban—the efficient and delightful-to-use Cream Hair 
Remover—85c worth for 60c postpaid. () 10c for 
introductory size ** Mum" postpaid. 
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~~< HE clothes designers trick us a good 
deal this season. They give us many 

frocks and wraps that seem to have 

the guileless air of being in simple straight- 
lines. But they are far from it. They may 
start out on that path, but they soon leave 
it. The large and small cape do much to 
confuse the lines. Bias seams or openwork, 
bias neck lines, impulsive flounces, flying 
polka dot cravats, several belts instead of 
one, pockets placed at unusual spots, are 
some of the odds and ends that give every 
gown the effect of flying off at a tangent. 

ANNE RITTENHOUSE 












































No. 5200. This printed linen coat strikes No. 5271. This silk frock, like its equals 
a new and significant note in wraps. It and imitators, confines itself within 
gives color to any plain frock. The bra- borders of solid silk that carry out the 
vado of its collar and pocket and cuffs dominant color of the design. Here the 
puts it in the picture of today. Size 36, new square neck is held in place by a 
41% yards of 36-inch. material ; lining, 25% border. Size 36 requires 2% yards of 40- 

yards 40-inch. inch; contrasting, % yard of 40-inch, 


No. 5253, Colored satin goes into prac- 
tical clothes this season. It’s not a luxury 
fabric. Here it is punctuated with bias 
seams ; decorated with a hip length collar 
that gives the desirable surplice line. 
Size 36 requires 2% yards 40-inch mate- 
rial; collar Y% yard 40-inch. 


No. 5203. The Victorian trick of binding No. 5054. Suddenly, the cape lifted itself 
edges with contrasting color is resumed. above the horizon. It has taken the place 
This frock of habutaye silk employs such of a coat when picturesque effect is dé 
trickery. Belt and cravat carry the colors. — sired. Here an outward swing reveals the 
The skirt pleats forget to stop at the entire frock beneath. Size 36, dress, 2% 
waistline, and run into a pocket. Size 36, yards 54-inch material; cape, cut cross- 
8Y% yards 36-inch or 3% yards 40-inch. wise, 2%, yards 54-inch. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from the McCall Co., 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 124, 
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N the swift reversal to the coquetry of 

dress which has been so evident in the 

last few weeks, the student recognizes 
extraordinary softening of the neckline. It 
is rarely left crude and unadorned as it has 
been for pre- and post-war years. The Ital- 
ian severity has given place to English 
methods and mannerisms. Lace is regain- 
ing its old sway over the neck opening. 
Deftly cut fabric diversifies the simple line. 
Wide collars, and long ones, draw attention 
to collar-bone and shoulder line. The back 
of neck is more often covered than not. 


ANNE RITTENHOU 


5269 
Emb. No. 1539 
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Here’s a 
Luscious 
emedy 


For that “not sick—not 

well” feeling—a tempt- 

ing food that does what 
medicines can’t 


bi are tired, headachy, sluggish! 
Mornings don’t find you rested, food 



























fails to restore your flagging energy. Thou- 
sands make the same complaint. 


Some 93 % of today’s busy adults do not 


get enough exercise, give too little thought 
constipated. 


to diet, are chronically 
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laxatives, against doctors’ advice. Medicinal 
relief is habit-forming. 

There’s an easier—a better and pleasanter 
—way. It’s called Pettijohn’s—a time-tried 
whole wheat cereal, novel in flavor, good to 
look at, refreshing to taste. Pettijohn’s is 
an almost miraculous regulatory food. 





With cream and sugar, it provides all 
the essential vitamines—phosphorus, iron, 
calcium, as well as carbohydrate and pro- 
tein. It is cooked, ready to eat, in 4 minutes. 
New Pettijohn’s is made by the great 


No. 5263. The back of this cape coat has 

so much merit it’s no wonder it is ex- 

ploited. The cloth fabric is so soft the 

short cape adds slight weight. It leaves 

the arms free which adds to its grace. 

Size 36, 334 yards 54-inch material; lin- 
ing, 3 yards 40-inch. 


No. 5269. The neckline treatment in this 
silk frock is immensely diverting. There’s 
a@ yoke, to begin with, and two tabs that 
cross over and make an attractive decora- 
tion. Size 36, 334 yards 32-inch or 3 yards 
40-inch. Embroidery No. 1539 worked in 
chain-stitch would be attractive. 


No. 5252. Printed linen is one of the 
seasonable fabrics that not only catches 
the eye, but fills a need. In this frock 
the glory goes to the rolling collar and 
the pleated shoulder line, to the gay but- 
fons and narrow belt. Size 36 requires 
38% yards of 36-inch material. 


No. 5254. Printed rayon voile has taken 
its place in the season’s clothes. The 
neckline of this frock is shirred and 
bound, then left in a slight oval. There’s 
coquetry, also, in the hip shirring and 
flying sash ends. Size 16 requires 25% 
yards of 27- or 32-inch material. 


No. 5263. As you see, the front of the 

coat is not hampered by the swing of 

the cape. Its wide rolling collar takes on 

the fashionable surplice line. It has no 

fur and needs none. Size 36 requires 41% 

yards of 40-inch; lining, 3 yards of 40- 
inch material. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from the McCall Co., 


236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 124. 


Quaker Oats Company, manufacturers of 
48 different cereal products, as their so- 


lution to a serious national diet problem. 
Try it tomorrow, at the suggestion of The 


Quaker Oats Company. 


Pettiyohnis 


Send for a valuable booklet, ““The 
Truth About Bran,” and a sam 
of New Pettijohn’s. Ad- 








dress Quaker Oats Company, 
Chicago 








INE old linen pieces, heir- 
looms, priceless because they could 
never be replaced. They were 
stained and yellowed but this 
Washington lady restored their 
original pure whiteness by wash- 
ing them with Borax. 


“I'm delighted to have found out 
how to use 20 Mule Team Borax 
and will never forget how it made 
what looked like a hopeless task an 
easy one’’, she writes. ‘‘Please send 
your booklet. I’ve found a real 
friend in your Borax.”’ 


You, too, should be on friendly 
terms with Borax. In laundry work 
it gives a double service. First it 
softens the water, allowing the 
soap to act freely and to produce 
more suds. Then, too, Borax 
loosens dirt and stains and makes 
white clothes really white. 


Borax is truly helpful in laundry 
and all kinds of cleaning work. It 
is a mild antiseptic, a deodorant, 
a real cleanser and purifier. Re- 
member to buy Borax whenever 
you buy soap. 

Write for free booklet, ‘‘Better 
Ways to Wash and Clean”’. Pacific 
Coast BoraxCompany, 100 William 
Street, New York City, Dept. 554 
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4502 


No. 4502. Girl’s Slip-On 

Dress; with bertha collar and 

circular flounces. Sizes 6 to 

14 years. Size 6 requires 2% 

yards of 36-inch material or 
2% yards of 40-inch. 


, ECO & PARIS 


5259 


No. 5249. 


5249 
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5258 


Misses’ and Jun- 


iors’ Dress; two-piece skirt. 
Sizes 12 to 20 years. Size 14, 
Ly waist, 14% yards of 40-inch 


. . material ; 
BU 
4502 5261 


No. 5259. Girl’s Dress; with- 

out sleeves and with shirred 

front panels. Sizes 4 to 14 

years. Size 10 requires 2% 

yards of 32-inch material or 
2 yards of 40-inch. 


No. 5261. Little Boys’ Sus- 
pender Suit; knee trousers. 
Sizes 2 to 6 years. Size 4 re- 
quires, waist, 14% yards of 
36-inch material; trousers, % 
yard of 36- or 54-inch. 


contrasting, 1% 
yards of 40-inch. 


5268 5072 


No. 5258. Girl’s Dress; with 
pleated skirt section and two- 
piece sleeves. Sizes 4 to 14 
years. Size 12, plain, 1% 
yards of 36-inch; plaid, 1% 
yards of 36-inch, 


No. 5268. Child’s Dress; 
kimono sleeves; panels on 
front and back. Sizes 2 to 10 
years. Size 6 requires 2% 
yards of 32-inch material or 
1% yards of 40-inch. 












5072 


No. 5072. Girl’s Coat; with- 
out underarm seams. Sizes 4 
to 14 years. Size 6, 1% yards 
36-inch material or 14% yards 
54-inch; lining, 1% yards 
40-inch material. 








Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 


236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 124. 
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$1.00 
The Face Powder of Quality 








REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 


H4vE you ever enjoyed 
the charm of Lablache 


—with its delicate 
clinging texture; 


hin =e o. —its subtle 


odeur; 


illusive 


—its unchanging high 
quality through ali 
the years of its 
preference by the 
women of America 
—since 1871? 











Let your next purchase of 
face powder be Lablache. 
You will find at your deal- 
er’s the old standard fifty 
cent size or the newer 
dollar size with its slightly 
accented fragrance. 





If you prefer, send ten cents 


+} 

~ a for the Lablache trial pack- 

\ r*\{ % it. age and mention shade de- 
, al a : os : sired. 





BEN LEVY CO. 


Dept. 201 125 Kingston St. 
Paris BOSTON 











No. 5254. Misses’ and Jun- 
iors’ Dress; dropped should- 
ers; with tunic. Sizes 12 to 
20 years. Size 14, 3% yards 
of 36-inch or 25% yards 40- i 
inch material. 
4708 5266 5257 4948 





No. 5260. Girl’s Coat; ray- 
lan sleeves. Sizes 4 to 14 


No. 5256. Girl’s Dress; 
kimono sleeves, lengthened 


with B No. 4708. Child’s Slip-On 

sizes 4 BE Dress; with cape collar. 

, yards & Sizes 4 to 10 years. Size 6 

yards & requires 1% yards of 32-inch 

yards & material or 1 % yards of 36- 
or 40-inch. 





by gathered sleeves. Sizes 4 
to 14 years. Size 12, 2% 
yards of 36-inch material; 
contrasting, 5 yard 36-inch. 


No. 5266. Child’s Dress; 
with short sleeves and straps 
at front. Sizes 2 to 10 years. 
Size 6 requires 1% yards of 
36-inch material; contrast- 
ing, % yard of 36-inch. 


years. Size 10, 2% yards 36- 

inch material or 1% yards 

54-inch; lining, 15 yards 
of 40-inch. 


No. 5257. Girl’s Dress; 

pleats at lower left side. 

Sizes 4 to 14 years. Size 8, 

1% yards of 27-inch mate- 

rial; collar and binding, % 
yard of 36-inch. 


No. 4948. Child’s Dress; 

with bertha and with puff 

sleeves. Sizes 1 to 4 years. 

Size 4 requires 1% yards of 

36-inch material; bertha, % 
yard of 40-inch. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from the McCall Co., 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 124 

















REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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the ounce of protection 
Or Yo mind uh ease 


Bloomers and Step-ins | 
cut to fit 


With rubber back, and 
rubber panel in front 


You’ll like the trim slim- 
ness of these very modern 
Hickory protectors. The 
material is ample but the 
cut is shapely—no bulk 
whatever. Deep top and 
side portions of open 
mesh or fine voile. Extra 
grade rubber. The bloom- 
ets sketched, mc- 
dium or large size, 
flesh color only, 
$1. Others at 50c 























,_ a 


Above—A soft fabric 
Hickory Belt with 
elastic only at the 
sidesandonthetabs. 

Side closing—easy to 
put onand take off. 
Flesh or white; waist 


CThe 
that never bind 


Be considerate of yourself in this matter 
of protective aids. And be particular 
about the ones you buy... they mean so 
much to your peace of mind and sense 
of security. You can make yourself com- 
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5034 
femb. No. 317 


pletely comfortable, for instance, with 
a Hickory Sanitary Belt... so soft and 
light and easy-fitting . . . so 
absolutely safe! 


Above—A favorite Hickory 
Belt in gentle, non-binding 
bandage elastic with elastic 
pendants. Made in easy 
slip-on style—no fastenings. 
In flesh or white; medium, 
large or extra-large; as low 
as 25c; satin trimmed, 50c. 


Right—Comfortable shield 
portions of soft mesh. Elas- 
tic only at the sides. Front 
closing with pearl buttons. 
Easy to put on and take off. 
Flesh or white; medium, 
large or extra-large size. As 
low as 50c. 


If you do not find Hickory | 


Personal Necessities at yous 


favorite store, write, mention- | 
ing nameof thestore. Address, | 
Mrs. Ruth Stone, 1183 West | 


Congress Street, Chicago. 


No. 5144. Girl’s Combina- 
tion Undergarment; in 
knickerbocker style. Sizes 
2 to 14 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 1% yards of 32-inch 
or 1% yards of 36-inch. 


No. 5034. Girl’s Set of 
Underwear. Sizes 2 to 12 
years. Size 8, 15% yards 36- 
inch. Scallops from Em- 
broidery No. 317 would 
make a dainty finish. 


No. 5206. Child’s Set of 
Underwear; drawers and 
underwaist. Sizes 2 to 8 
years. Size 4, 1%4 yards of 
36-inch material or 1% 
yards of 40-inch. 


| 

| 

| | 
| No. 5268. Child’s Dress; 
kimono sleeves. Sizes 2 to 


| 10 years. Size 4 requires 


Personal Necessities 1% garde of 27. 8a 


No. 3625. Child’s Romper ; 

buttoning under leg. Sizes 

6 months to 3 years. Size 

3 requires 1% yards of 36- 

inch material; contrasting, 
Y% yard of 36-inch. 








5259 
Emb. No. 1576 


No. 5259. Girl’s Dress. 
Sizes 4 to 14 years. Siz 
6, 15% yards of 32-inch. 
Embroidery No. 1576, 
worked in lazy-daisy and 
running-stitch suggested. 





* * yard o -inch. 
The Ounce of Protection eine 


© A.S.& Co., 1927 


cmicaco new rorx £,STEIN & COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES TORONTO 82 


| Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 124. 
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No. 3640. Child’s Dress: 

with bloomers. Sizes 2 to 

10 years. Size 4 requires 

2% yards of 32-inch mate- 

rial or 24% yards of 386- or 
40-inch, 


1928 


No. 4019. Child’s Dress; 
with bloomers. Sizes 2 to 8 
years. Size 4 requires 2% 
yards of 32-inch material 
2% yards of 36-inch 
material. 


No. 3892. Child’s Dress; 

with bloomers. Sizes 2 to § 

years. Size 4 requires 2% 

yards of 36-inch material; 

contrasting, Y yard of 36- 
inch material. 


No. 4977. Little Boy’s 

Suit. Sizes 2 to 6 years. 

Size 2 requires, blouse, 1 

yard of 32-inch material; 

trousers, % yard of 32- 
inch material. 


No. 3114. Child’s Romper; 

closing under leg. Sizes 6 

months to 3 years. Size 2, 

1% yards of 32-inch mate- 

rial; collar, cuffs, % yard 
of 36-inch. 


No. 5266. Child’s Dress; 

with short sleeves. Sizes 2 

to 10 years. Size 8 requires 

1% yards of 40-inch mate- 

rial; contrasting, 3% yard 
of 40-inch. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or 
The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, 


by mail, postage prepaid, from 
at prices listed on Page 124. 
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Light 0’ day— 
ideal for pajama 
lounging suits 


Such beautyo 
Such economy! 


Here's a new wonder fabric — createdifor 
you by Butterfield, who make Normandy Voile 


and Lingette! 


This newest achievement is “Light o’ day”—be- 
cause it seems spun from sunbeams. It has such 


lustrous beauty, such matchless “‘bloom” to its 
colors, that you will want to consider Light o’ day 
before you plan a single frock or slip or piece of 
lingerie this Spring! 

Light o’ day is really a joy to handle, to sew upon, 
to wear. It is so soft in finish, it drapes so flatter- 
ingly. It does not crush or cling. It will not curl, 
or work up. And it is offered to you in the most 
breath-takingly Jovely colors you ever saw! Every 
plain tint and shade that Spring Fashion approves 
—plus adorable prints which vary from great, 
splashy, brave designs to wee motifs suitable for 
the tiniest walking child! 

When you see Light o’ day at your favorite store, 
you'll think of it in terms of dollars-per-yard, but 
—happily—it costs only cents-per-yard! It is not 
Light o’ day unless you see Light 0’ day marked 
on the selvage. 


FRED BUTTERFIELD « Co., INC., 361-363 Broadway, N. Y.C. 


Li oi o day 


A Butterfield Fabric 


Leal ‘or this label in the 
Anished dress on lingeriel 


Lighto’ day— 
very smart for 
street frocks 


‘Light 0’ day— 
most durable 
r bloomers 











“*New wonderful MELLO-GLO Face Powder stays on 
longer and the youthful bloom it bestows does not wear 
off so quickly.” 


Rachael Chester, 301 W. 105th St., N. Y. C. 





“MELLO-GLO Face Powder keeps away the ugly shine 
which mars that soft velvety touch so essential to a 
youthful complexion.” Berna Deane (beautiful prima 
donna), 243 West End Ave., N. Y.C. 





“A new French process helps MELLO-GLO Face 
Powder to keep ugly shine away without drying the skin 
or clogging the pores.”’ Janet Salling, popular New York 
beauty, 660 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 




















“I prefer MELLO-GLO Face Powder because its exclu- 
sive youth shade spreads so smoothly that not a single 
pore is visible.’ 

Frances Johnston, 1726 Davidson Avenue, N. Y. C. 






Beautiful Women 


Choose MELLO-GLO 


ADE by an exclusive French process, 
MELLO.GLO Face Powder stays on longer 

and spreads ever so smoothly. It does not dry the 
skin or clog the pores. If your favorite store is out, 
ask them to get MELLO-GLO for you or send us 
one dollar for a full-size box and Beauty Booklet. 
just address MELLO-GLO, Statler Bldg., Boston, 


assachusetts, 











FREE SAMPLE 


Please send me, without charge, a sample of this 

new wonderful face powder with a Beauty Booklet. 

ee Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
pt. F. 


My name 
Address. ‘ 


Please tell us the name of the store where you buy your 
toslet articles. 


My deuler’s name 
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Emb. No. 1585 
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No. 5275. Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Pajamas; trousers 
in knee length. Sizes small, 
medium, large. Medium size, 
36 to 38 bust, 2% yards 36- 


inch; contrasting, 1 yard 
86-inch. 
No. 45198. Ladies’ and 


Misses’ Set of Underwear. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 
42 bust. Size 36 requires 2 
yards 36-inch material. 


Single-stitch Embroidery No. 


1585 suggested. 
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5044 
No. 5044. Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Negligee. Sizes, 


small, medium, large. Med- 

ium size, 36 to 38 bust, 2° 

yards 40-inch material; con- 

trasting, 15% yards 40-inch 
material. 


5022 
Emb. No. 1625 


No. 5022. Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Slip. Sizes 14 to 16 
years, 36 to 50 bust. Size 36, 
2% yards 40-inch or 1% 
yards of 54-inch material. 
Chain-stitch Embroidery No. 
1625 suggested. 
No. 4995. Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Step-In Chemise. 
Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 
44 bust. Size 36 requires 1% 
yards 36-inch; edging, 1% 
yards 4-inch; insertion, 21%4 
yards. 











Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on’ Page 124. 
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Ah! What relief! Once 
touch of “Freezone’ 
stops the pain, then 
shortly corn lifts of 
without hurting. Why 
have corns when you 
can get “Freezone”? A 
small bottle is sufficient 
to remove every kind 
of corn and foot callus, 

























ay walls . 
transform the somber room 


A DD cheer to every room with colorful wall 
paper. Newest, brightest, most.charming 
designsin the Niagara Blue Ribbon collection 
now at your dealer's. Their dainty patterns 
will enliven the dullest room. j 
Ask your dealer for the new Niagara : 
samples and booklet, “From Spruce to Use. \ 
Both are free. Or write direct to the Niagara \ | 
Wall Paper Co., 76 Walnut Street, Niagara * a | 
Falls, N.Y., enclosing 10cinstamps for postage. ’ 
Enroll in the $510.00 Prize 
contest f or best papered rooms. 


NEAGARA. AM 
WALL PAPERS |). 


1:FO 





Time is money —clothes are 
money! Save both. Use La 


in the 








France with 
laundry. La France cleans in 
half the usual time 
ratte) ostet-ae siitrahugetlCetae (tern 


Yer: 5 8) 







without 








Your groc 

















yd How 
Without | 
Name 
Wat OF) 4 8 © oO Street . 
adelphia, Pa. 
City & S 
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yes that have 
be 99 


“IT”. . . that subtle something which 
attracts others . . . usually lies in the 
eyes. Don’t be discouraged if your 
own eyes are dull, lifeless and unattrac- 
tive. A few drops of harmless Murine 
will brighten them up and cause them 
to radiate “IT”. 


Thousands upon thousands of clever 
women use Murine daily and thus kee 
their eyes always clear, bright and ale 
luring. A month’s supply of this long- 
trusted lotion costs but 60c. Try it! 


RINE 
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Freezone’ For Your 
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City, State, as 
Please PRINT your name and address in PENCIL 


SPINACH 


One of the most im nt of all 

our vegetables. Rich in iron and 

vitamins, but lacking in flavor. 

Make it palatable and appetizing 
Season it with 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Write for our free recipe booklet. 
Lea & Perrins, Dept. C,238 West St., N. Y. 
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5006 
Emb. No. 1522 
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Not only one $5, but many of them 

are what you will get if you take up 
our offer. No investment required. No ex- 
pense. Just cut out the coupon below and 
send it with your returr address today. 
It will bring you complete information 
about this easy, practical way for you to 
secure many extra $5 bills. 


Mail This Coupon Today 








THE MC CALL COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio, 
Dept. 5M. 





How can I get $5.00 or more in my spare time 
without previous experience or any expense? 























5275 
Emb. No. 1072 


No. 5275. Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Pajamas. Sizes, 
small, medium, large. Med- 
ium size, 36 to 38 bust, 35% 
yards 40-inch; % yard 36- 
inch. Embroidery No. 1072, 
in satin-stitch suggested. 


No. ' 5090. Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Set of Underwear. 
Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 
42 bust. Size 36 requires 2% 
yards of 32-inch material or 
1% yards of 40-inch mate- 
rial. 
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5264 
Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Negligee. Sizes 
small, medium and large. 
Medium size, 36 to 38 bust, 
requires 44% yards of 36- 
inch material or 3% yards 
of 40-inch. 


No. 45264. 






5045 
Emb. No. 1426 
No. 6045. Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Combination Envel- 
ope Slip. Sizes 14 to 16 
years, 86 to 42 bust. Size 36, 
2% yards 40-inch. A dainty 
motif would be Embroidery 
No. 1426 in satin-stitch. 


No. 5006. Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Set of Underwear. 
Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 
42 bust. Size 36, 13% yards 
40-inch. Embroidery No. 
1522 worked in lazy-daisy- 
stitch, suggested. 











Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 124. 
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“A Third of a 
Century Ago” 


Early in the Gay Nineties 
—in 1894—when women 
rode tandem bicycles and 
wore mutton leg sleeves, 
before autos, airplanes and 
radios, 3-in-One made its 
advent as a bicycle oil. 


During this third of a century 
it has become the most widely 
sold of all packaged oils. 


® 
3-in-One 
PreventsRust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


Its uses have extended to the 
oiling of all light mechanisms 
—sewing machines, ae 
writers, vacuum cleaners, Ford 
Timers; preventing rust on 
metal surfaces indoors and 
out; cleaning and polishin 

pianos, fine furniture, hard- 
wood floors, windows, mir- 
rors. There are 79 uses for 
3-in-One in the home alone. 
Most of these applications were 
discovered by the ac users. 
They told us. We told others. And 
the high quality of 3-in-One did 
the rest—a quality that never var- 
ies—a quality based on compound- 
ing, scientifically, a number of 
prim oils of invaluable and 
exceptional virtues. 


3-in-One is sold by all dealers in 
Handy Oil Cans and three sizes of 
bottles. The Big Red “One” on 
the label is your guarantee, 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William St. New York, N Y. 


A Third of a Century of 
Continuous ice 








FREE 
Generous sam- 
ple of 3-in-One 
and illustrated 
Dictionary of 
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Ch Dbire ) al Vow ee oe Will You Give 


by Skeabeth Way Blondel 10 Minutes 
to bring back color to 


McCAL 





No. 1639. ‘*Smocktop’’ is the name of 
the new method of smocking that simpli- 
fies the completion of little frocks trim- 
med in this way. There is no fitting 
problem, as the underarm seams are quite 
straight. The three styles shown on this 
page are perfect examples, each with a 
distinct charm of its 
own. At the left is No. 
16389, adapted to 5 sizes, 
2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years, 
with designs for front, 
back, sleeves and cuffs. 
Delightful color possibili- f a 
ties are suggested, the : on asingle lock 
rows being worked either} | fe = of your hair to see 
plain or filled in solid)» ed what it does. Thus 
as shown in the detail}; have no fear of 


DARING a 1 J : ! ‘ | below. .. : : results. 


Sunshine vee ee 2 comb rniewater 


like liquid through 


7 ar your hair. Clean 
rs ee . safe. Takes 7 or 
and Water : 7. ae Ria 8 minutes. 
ALBURNIE Gingham is gay with — 127 > 
colors that last. The patterns, 
colors, weight and price of this soft, 
long-wearing gingham make it the PATTI . 
good all-the-year wash fabric for chil- ,  Y a7 or A i uitran’ 
dren’s blouses, rompers, and dresses. a = ~ liga: aeiir diode “aa 
Send for free samples. The name — ; back. Restoration will be 


“Kalburnie” is always on the selvage perfect and complete. 
of every yard. O more dangerous ‘crude dyes.’ Instead nat- 
ural shade is called back to hair by clean, 














Made by Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass. 1639, Lovely on “ , colorless liquid 100% safe. Faded, graying streaks 
dotted swiss, or- disappear. Hair becomes live looking and lustrous. 
; Stays easy to curl. Nothing to wash off. This way 


gondie or silk. , embodies elements that take place of color pigment 
. EN c and give natural effect. Auburn hair reverts to 

evs * auburn—black to black. Used by 3,000,000 women. 

y Send coupon for free test—or get bottle at drug 


1649 (Right). The j y SSS store. Few cents’ worth gives perfect restoration. 
‘*smocktop’’ party CeO" Money returned if not amazed and delighted. 


THE CHILDREN’S GINGHAM frock is very chic. — hh, if / " | wne====-TEST FREE=====--; 


. : , 142-F Goldman Bldg.,St. Paul, Minn. 
Amory, Browne & Co., Box 1206, Boston, Mass. RG ‘ ‘ x ; a ee Kor porn St.Paul, Minn. 4 
_Please send me FREE samples of Kalburnie, the 1640 (Below). For : ee yom ‘aus ced) oe Biron 
Children’s Gingham. pitted. \ . 
school wear too, blonde (Print name] 
practical yet 
dainty. 


GOLDMAN'S 


Hair Color Restorer 


= ihe j Me Soft Hands 


Hard water turns soap 
No. 1649. Mothers are enthusiastic about into scum! Use Softo 
the new smocking which facilitates their (] i hea peciag Bes 
work so greatly. Illustrated above is the|\ ¥ — have bubbling suds 
daintiest of party frocks, adapted to 3 sizes, D in any water—with less 
small (2 to 4 years), medium (6 to 8), large geeky oe 
(10 to 12). On sheer materials, cottons in soap: Softo makes laun- 
pastel shades may be used with charming MY dry easier—dishes 
effect. V4 brighter — baths more 


pleasant! Saves hands! 














At your grocer’s 


| Softo 
No. 1640. Another of 


the fashionable A La France Product 
ee a 9? e 

Smocktop : frocks La France Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
for little girls. This 
pointed design is espe- 











é i NY a cially attractive, in 
a stiffness- re | oe es ‘ single rows or filled 
etn \ a , : solid, with or without 
lameness- Gag’ the embroidered 
. = q low y t * LANE BRYANT Maternity 
. flower in center. De Clothes enable y d 1- 
Ja ‘f2 1c fl : s you to dress sty 
S( | € Mm ul i € S + : ; signs are adapted to ishly during all stages of maternity, 
5 a <4 = front and back, sleeves and after baby comes, as well. 
saccie genome _ ‘ Latest modes, cleverly designed 
evr collar and cuffs, ete., to conceal condition. Simple adjust- 
MOOG SHON { or 2 siz 3 2 ments provide expansion. 
BA AS t 2 sizes, small (2, Free Style Book, showing the lat- 
ate :) RY 4, 6 years), and large _ Scag Maternity —— Suits, 
OK ’ ; resses, Skirts, Underwear, Corsets. 
(8, 10, gp Also Apparel for Baby. Write for 
panying leaflet ex-| | it today 


1 ‘Absorbine 5 By plains each step of (Pane Bryant sss nt NewYork 


HE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT the smocking. 


rub-in 











At all _DRUGUS TS p. ae oul ‘at spi ae =e 
trial bottle Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from Script Lettering two sets of 
W. YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 124. |! e.orteranne ene sone Chestnut St-, Philadelphia, Po 
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for this 
Book of 


New 
Sewing Ideas 


RIGHT’S newest Sewing Book 

—No. 18—is ready! Home 
sewers know what that means! This 
year more fascinating and original 
than ever. 28 pages of brand-new 
ideas. Clever things, easy tomake— 
negligees, dresses, hats, bathing 
suits, children’s outfits, collars, table 
linens, curtains, door stops, smart 
new sleeves. New monograms, lin- 
gerie, toys, purses, pillows, quilts, 
trimmings, decorative stitches, etc. 
More than 155 attractive novelties 
that any woman can make—and 
make easi/y—with Wright’s Bias 
Fold Tape. 


Send 10c in Stamps 


for a copy of the new book with a 3-yd, 
sample of Wright’scolored percale bias tape, 
Quality No. 22A, ‘‘Fastto Every Use’’ in 
your choice of these colors: Nile, Pink, 
Yellow, Linen, Gray, Light Blue, Orange, 
Red, Navy, Yale, Emerald, Lavender, Old 
Rose, Copenhagen, Tan, Reseda, Brown, 
Peach, Gold, Black, White. Which color do 
YOU prefer? 

WM, E. WRIGHT & SONS CO., Mfrs. 

Dept. 18, Orange, N. J. 


_ WRIGHTS 
BIAS FOLD TAPE 


In Soft Finish Silk, Taffeta, Lingerie 
Silk, Lawn, Cambric, Percale, Gingham, 
Chambray and Mercerized Nainsook 


See seers: 
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No. 1506. Tiny flowerets done in close French 
knots add to the daintiness of the small tot’s 
Slip-On Dress No. 5122 (in 4 sizes, 2 to 8 years). 
The French-knot detail below shows also the 
contrasting lazy-daisy leaves. Variations of this 
in a large assortment of spray motifs. 





No. 1522. Around the opening of the larger 
Girl’s Dress below, No. 5075 (in 5 sizes, 6 to 14 
years), is worked a lovely rambler-rose motif 
labout 7 inches long. In the scallops at waist 
|\line are worked diminutive motifs (illustrated 
jin detail below), which are effectively placed. 


















Emb. No. 







































































Emb. No. 
Dress No. 


1559 
5164 
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Emb. No. 1576 
Dress No. 5092 





Emb. No. 


Dress No. 5075 


1522 






Emb. No. 1671 
Dress No. 4598 


No. 1576. Two rows of an easily worked 
lazy-daisy flower border down the front 
smartens the finish of this Girl’s Slip- 
On Dress No. 5092 (in & sizes, 6 to 14 
years). The design is adapted to 4 yards 
of the 1-inch border and 5 correspond- 
ing trimming motifs; for either strand 
cotton or silk floss. 































Free Booklets showing new 


Corticelli Silk 
= : + You find charming de- 
q , > signs and shades, mar- 
velous quality always 
in Corticelli Dress Silks. 
See our new spring 
prints at your dealer's. 
Corticelli's name is your 
arantee of smartness, 
auty and utmost qual- 
ity. Use spool silk for 
strong smooth seams and 
nicely fitting garments. 


FREE BOOKLETS 
showing latest dress silks 
sent on request. Corticelli 
Silk Co., 35 Nonotuck St., 
Florence Mass. 






Makers of Corticelli 
and Brainerd & Arm- 
Strong Spool Silks, 
Corticelli Dress Fab- 
Tics and Women's 
Fine Silk Hosiery. 









No. 1559. Between the shirrings of a 
small Slip-On Dress No. 5164 (in ¢ 
sizes, 1, 2, 4 and 6 years), a charming 
embroidery motif is worked in simple 
satin-stitch and lazy-daisy. A number 
of dainty sprays form this attractive 

design for small frocks. 


No. 1641. Stamp a quaint little 
girl motif on the youngster’s 
Bloomer Dress No. 4598 (in 3 
sizes, 2 to 6 years), and worked 
in gaily colored cottons, it 
makes all the difference. Eight 
delightful picture motifs in- 
cluding bunnies, bears, etc. may 
be similarly used. 





The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 124. 








1506 
Dress No. 5122 













PAIN FREE 
FEET 


in 10 minutes—or costs you nothing 






















Trouble starts in weak- 

ened muscles. Tiny bones 
of forward arch are dis- 
placed. Pain follows, 


2 A super-elastic band 
assists and strengthens 
weakened muscles, repl-ces 
bones. Pain stops instantly. 


CIENCE says 94% of all foot pains result 
from weakened muscles. Now a way is dis- 
covered to assist and strengthen these muscles. 
Results are almost immediate. That burning, 
aching, tired feeling in the feet and legs— 
cramps in tues, foot calluses, pains in the toes, 
instep, ball or heel—dull ache in the ankle, 
calf or knee—shooting pains from back of toes, 
spreading of the feet, or that broken-down 
feeling—all can now be quickly ended. Pain 
stops in 10 minutes when an amazing band is 
used, called the Jung Arch Brace. It is highly 
elastic and amazingly light and thin, yet strong 
and durable. For severe cases an exceedingly 
soft cushion rubber lift is attached to the brace 
and is urgently advised. Slip it on, that is all. 
Pain stops like magic. Stand, run or dance 


with delight—wear stylish shoes comfortably. 
The secret is in the tension and stretch of the 
Nothing stiff to further weaken and 
Nothing to mis-shape shoe. 
Soon band may be 


band. 
cause discomfort. 

Results are permanent. 
discarded. Feet are well 
to stay. Nearly 2,000,000 
now in use. Specialists, 
amazed at results, urgé 
it widely. 

Test it 10 days, if not 
amazed and delighted 
your money returned. Go 
to druggist, shoe store 
or chiropodist. If they 
can’t supply you use 
coupon below and pay 
postman. Write for free 
book on foot troubles. 


° 
in UNG S$ 
ARCH BRACES 


-----~- FREE if it fails ------- 





3 You walk, stand and 
dance with ease. Wear 
stylish shoes with comfort. 


Feetarepermanently well. 





















Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 

























F Sang Arch Brace Co., 276 Jung Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. : 
l Send me one pair of braces marked below: i 

| (Persons over 145 lbs. require long braves) 1 

|| FOR SEVERE CASES | FOR MILDCASES | 

| —with cushion lift —without cushion lift | 
1 O BANNER (medium) $2| O WONDER (mediwm) $1 | 
: O VICTOR (long) $2.50 O MIRACLE (iong) $1.50 : 
1 © Money enelosed O Send C. O. D. plus postage. 1 
: Shoe Size......... Weadkedise Shoe Width, ........00.s0000 : 
i I 
{ a 
| 1 
L 


Canada: M.L.C 


Bidg., Montreal. Add 25c to above prices. 












This great nationally known corporation, the leader 
in its field in America, is now allotting exclusive terri- 
tory on either a Spare-Hour or Full-Time basis 

to honest salesmen and saleswomen 

who furnish good references 
and who can handle suc- 
cessfully our 










and Commercial 
ty, Commercial 
and Professional Removal and 
other Announcements, Wedding 
Announcements and Invitations, also 
three distinct lines of Xmas Greeting Cards 
to sell respectively to stores, banks, business 
houses, professional people and individuals, 
This is a life-time proposition on a very liberal and 
immediately paid commission basis, offering an oppor- 
tunity for you to secure, promotion in just a few 
months to a District Managership position where you 
will put out your own sub-salespeople and build up a 
permanent business of your own, worth from 
to $12,000 a year. 
All necessary samples, stationery and advertising 
are furnished at our expense. 


Address immediately in fuil as foliows 


SALES MGR. DEPT. Y 
The Process Engraving Company, Inc. 
Troy at 21st Street, Chicago 




















SAVED A FEW CENTS ' 


a’, if | 
| chs 7 
— 4 7 


BUT WASHING SPOILED THE DRESS 
ef BRCAUSE SHE-USED A CHEAP SUBSTI 







oO 


For your protection 

every yard is stamped on the 
selvage with the words Gen- 

uine Peter Pan Guaranteed 

Fast Color. 

Only fabrics so identified are 

covered with this unqualified 


GUARANTEE 
“Wewillre ne any gar- 
ment made of genuine 
PETER PAN ifit fades.” 

There is only one genuine 
PETER PAN. There is no 
other fabric “just as good as 
Peter Pan.” “Like Peter Pan,” 
or “Peter Pan quality,” does 
not mean genuine Peter Pan. 
Always look for the trade mark on 
the selvage of the fabric you buy. 
HENRY GLASS & CO. 
42S White St., New York 


Send for FREE samples, mention- 
ing your dealer’s name. 


NOW SHE BUYS 
GENUINE 


eter Ban 


ASE US. OAT 


GUARANTEED FAST COLOR 


WASH FABRICS 


Heavy Pictures Won’t Fail 
Moore 
Push-less Hangers 


(The Hanger with the Twist) 
Hold them snugly to walls 


10c Pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Originators of the world-famous 
Moore Push-Pins 


E PETER PAN GUARANTEED FAST COL 











| BENUIN 










HIDDEN GOLD ~ 
in your hair too! 


Re-discover it, tonight, in one 
shampooing! 


A treasure hunt—in your hair! Hidden there is 
something precious—loveliness undreamed of; a 
sparkling radiance that is YOUTH—key to popularity, 
romance, happiness! You can revive this charm, tonight, 
with Golden Glint! Rich, generous lather cleanses each 
hair. You rinse—remove all trace of soap. Your hair a 
pears si shades lighter. Then you apply the extra ete oa 

plus’’ that makes this shampoo different! Instantly—new 
sliee-~igaee finish! All trace of dullness gone! Millions use 
regularly! Nothing to bleach or change natural color of 
your hair. Just a wonderful shampoo—plus ! At your fa- 
vorite dealers’, or if not. send 25 — uare W. Kobi Cow 
Dept. E, 606 Rainier Ave., Seattl 


Golden Glint 


the SHAMPOO plus 





MAGIC KEY TO YOUTHFUL “LOCKS” 





Movelty C ae 
biscal beth May 


by © 







1646. Detail (be- 
low) of interlacing 
stitch found in the 
background. 





No. 1646. Above is a 
smart new envelope bag 
(5% x 9% ins.). The de- 
sign on canvas is cov- 
ered by long stitches of 
tapestry wools or crepe 
twist in vivid hues or 
neutral tones, an asset to 
the Summer ensemble. 





1636 


No. 1636. This beautiful 
bag design on soft black 
silk poplin is quickly 
worked in chain-stitch 
(see detail) or with beads. 
Resembling a smart 
French creation (6 x 8 
ins.) it is excellent for 
afternoon or evening 
usage. 


No. 1623. ‘The bag and 
coin purse for tapestry 
wools worked on canvas 
(size 6% =x 10 ins.), a 
nifty addition to sport 
frocks, is quickly worked 
using the long stitches 
and is provided with a 

metal slide fastener. 























i Sori 110 


Blondel 















No. 1645. A new silk 
hand-bag in raised 
Italian quilting is 
Fashion’s latest (9 x 
12 ins.). The design 
on coarse white lin- 
ing cloth is stitched 
to silk top on wrong 
side, and the raised 
effect produced on 
the right side by 
pulling strands of 
wool through the 
channels of design 
on wrong side. 
























No. 1637. Another 
popular bag and coin 
purse is of tan suede, 
blue, green or black, 
ready cut for bead- 
ing edges. About 4 x 
6% inches, a perfect 
accessory for the 
more tailored cos- 
tume. 


No. 1638. This 
shoulder flower of 
suede leather ready 
to make, matches the 
bag below in French 
blue, tan or green. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 124. 
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Sanr-Fiusu will keep 
the toilet spotless and 
glistening. It is easy 
to use, efficient, and 
thorough. It takes the 
unpleasantness out of 
a very necessary house- 
hold task. 


Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush 
into the toilet bowl, following di- 
rections on the can. Then flush. 
Stains, marks and _ incrustations 
disappear. Foul odors are ban- 
ished, for Sani-Flush reaches the 
hidden, unhealthful trap. 

Sani-Flush leaves the toilet 
sparkling. It is harmless to plumb- 
ing connections. Use it frequently. 
Keep a can handy all the time. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, 25c. In 
Canada, 35c. 


Sani -F] ush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 


Canton, Ohio 
Also manufacturers of Melo 











Read. if Gray! 


A wise man or woman won't use a dan- 
gerous hairdye; nor anything that gives 
hair the dull, dyed look that’s worse than 
grayness. Kolor-Bak is a very different 
proposition! A clean, colorless liquid which 
gently and gradually brings the hair to the 
color it should be. Your hair is unharmed 
—doesn’t even loose its luster—and the 


scalp is actually benefited! 


Blonde or brunette; auburn, brown or 
black; no matter about the shade, for the 
one bottle of this clear liquid is right for 
everybody. Lots of people you know may 
use it—you can’t detect it! Kolor-Bak will 
give you the same perfect results; that’s 
guaranteed when you buy it. 


For Sale at all Drug and Department Stores. 


Kolor-Bak 


Banishes Gray Hair 
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sion of lacquer. 


‘0. 1627. Nothing 
ovelier for the young 
yirl’s furniture. See 
description above. 


Wo. 1635. Decorations 
hat give the impres- 


No. 1644. Daintiness itself, this boudoir set with 
its pasted medallions that look as if painted by 
hand, Described above. 


No. 1644. Milady’s bou- 
doir has a truly French 
daintness owing to the 
lovely coloring of the 
pasted decorations, the 
flowers in soft lavender, 
rose and yellow, and the 
bowl blue with gold trim- 
ming. The effect against 
a neutral gray background 
is that of oil painting. 
The set is adapted to 14 
medallions for pasting: 
3 round, § x 5 inches, 2 
side strips; three 11-inch 
strips and six 6-inch 
















No. 1635. Chinese motifs 
in black, terra cotta and 
jade green, look like 
genuine lacquer when 
pasted on cabinet, chair, 
tray, etc. The set is 
adapted to 15 medallions: 
8 large, about 7% inches, 
8 small and 4 corner- 
shaped, useful for mir- 
rors, trays, boxes, etc. 
There is an increasing 
vogue for lacquer effects 
in decorating articles that 
are generally useful in 
the house. 






No. 1627. Simplicity and charm give the keynote to the 
young girl’s bedroom (see below). The colors in the 
pasted medallions are delightful—pink and blue, pale 
gray and light tan. The set has 1 basket oval 3% x 6 
inches; 3 each of horizontal ovals and 6 little circles for 











drawer knobs. 











Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or. by mail, postage prepaid, from 
The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 12/. 
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What every woman wants 
—and can readily obtain 


WomeEN the world over are constantly 
seeking greater opportunities for ex- 
pression of the yearnings and talents 
within them. Half-puzzled, half-plain- 
tive, they ask themselves this question 
—‘“‘What can I do to accomplish some- 
thing worth while—to win my own 
way in the world?” 

It is the plea of women who have lost 
husband or father, and find themselves 
facing, for the first time, the grim reality 
of self-support. 

It is the query of women whose home 
life leaves free hours that might be 
diverted from idleness to constructive 
achievement. . . . All of them murmur 
in concert, “What can I do?” 

The response is immediate. It comes 
from the large group of other women 
already successful in business and the 
professions : 

“Today, women are welcomed in 
scores of vocations formerly closed to 
them—provided they have the neces- 
sary training. Only study will qualify 
you for the position you choose. . . . 
You must learn, to earn.” 


Thousands of women have found a 
certain, simple way to acquire the train- 
ing that is so indispensable—through 
the courses of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools. Nearly 10% of the 
students in “The Universal University” 
are co-eds! 

Accounting, advertising, architecture, 
art, banking, chemistry, drafting, in- 
dustrial and personnel management— 
many, many fields include women who 
have gained their background. from 
home-study courses. To a great num- 
ber of them, instruction by any other 
means would have been impossible. 
Their letters of appreciation fill our 
files to overflowing. 


If necessity has set you to searching 
for a vocation—even if you want work 
just for the zest of it—the coupon be- 
low will help you to a decision. It will 
bring you booklets explaining the mod- 
ern method of spare-time study at home. 
It will start you toward the full inde- 
pendence that every woman wants and 
so many women have achieved through 
I. C. S. training. 


INTERNATIONAL 


CORRESPONDE 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR 


NCE SCHOOLS 


DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 





|Salesmanship 


Civil Service 


Nooooo 





CI lustrating 








Street 
Address 





INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 4364, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me your booklet, How Women Are Getting Ahead, and tell 
me how I can qualify for the position or in the subject before which I have marked an X: 


Business Correspondence 
Stenographer and Typist 
Show Card and Sign Lettering 


High School Subjects 


hides disks ibd ledibaccihadociatnchbinsin Wnpscectaonscsienesé 368 


ng 
) Bookkeeping 
LjArchitecture 
(Drafting 
ps Designing 
(jTelegraphy 
Dressmaking 
Millinery 





City. State 








- If you reside in Canada, send this coupon to the International Correspondence Schools Canadian, 
Limited, Montreal 
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five years, and now it’s gone.” He 
spread out his hands to show how 
empty they were Everything 
gone... 

It was Grandmother Pentland who 
answered him. “What are you planning to do now that 
you haven’t any salary?” 

Mrs. Milburn’s hands were clenched at the edge of 
the table. “Please don’t talk to him now, Mother!” she 
begged, “he’s not—quite himself.” It was the nearest 
she had ever come to admitting the truth about her 
husband. 

Grandmother Pentland gave no sign of hearing. 

“I should think you’d come to your senses pretty 
soon, Charlie Milburn!” she rapped out at him, ‘here 
you are, facing old age without a job! In fact you 
won’t have any old age if you keep on doing what you 
are doing!” 

“And what am I doing Madame Pentland?” he asked, 
very dignified and waiting for her answer with a great 
show of politeness. 

It came. She told him what nobody ever before had 
told him about himself. She told him what he was sure 
nobody ever had known about him. 

“You're drinking yourself into the grave. That’s what 
you're doing!” she said deliberately, her voice quaver- 
ing. 


THE LITTLE YELLOW HOUSE 


[ Continued from page 126] 


Dan grinned. “Gosh, Ill be glad to get back,” he , 


said, “this place is a regular vault.” 

His mother gave him a disapproving look. Then she 
gave a long deep sigh. “I wonder where your father’s 
gone?” 

The day wore on. Mrs. Milburn sat upstairs in the 
sewing room reading her St. Thomas 4 Kempis, and lis- 
tening whenever the telephone rang. 

Grandmother’s old card-playing friends came to have 
supper with her. Finch served them with cold chicken 
and fruit salad in the card-room. He laid supper for 
Mrs. Milburn and Dan and Emmy on the dining room 
table, but only Dan ate. 

At eight no word had come from Mr. Milburn. Emmy 
and her mother sat together in the sewing room, pre- 
tending to look over the Sunday newspapers. 

“Mother,” Emmy began, “you understand I’m not 
going back to Flower Street with you, don’t you?” 

But her mother only looked up at the clock with 
anxious eyes. “I’m so worried.” 

“All right,” thought Emmy, “I’ve told her anyway.” 

She thought of the little apartment overlooking Gor- 
don Park, of herself and Wells Harbison sitting there 
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. . . She would have him in for littl 
dinners. She caught her breath on , 
quick sigh of happiness. 

Mrs. Milburn suddenly sat bolt up. 
right in her chair. Her red and rough. 
ened hands gripped the arms of it. “Emmy—listen!” 
Her eyes were wide with fear. 

Emmy listened, but all she could hear was the sound 
of an automobile coming to a stop in the street outside, 

Through the one opened window of the room ther 
came the sound of men’s voices. And floating into the 
house with that sound came a sense of disaster. Emmy 
felt it just as if it had been a cold wind. Downstairs 
the doorbell rang—a long alarming peal. 

Afterwards she never remembered just what hap. 
— Somehow they got down the stairs to the lower 

all. 

The front door stood open to the whispering Spring 
night. The rooms that opened on either side were 
brightly lighted. 

And like figures moving through, a nightmare, Finch 
and young Dan and a strange man came up the fron 
steps carrying Emmy’s father! 

The door of the card-room opened, and Grandmother 
Pentland stepped out into the hall. Behind her came her 
three cronies, horror and curiosity in their fading eyes. 

Grandmother Pentland came forward, her eyes on the 
motionless figure on the leather-covered seat under 


Mr. Milburn pushed back his chair and looked at his 


wife. “You heard what she 
said to me Rosy?” he asked 
pathetically. 

“Yes, and I’ve something 
more to say to you,” Grand- 
mother Pentland went on. 
And she told him all the 
things that she had been 
thinking about him for 
twenty-six years—that he 
had ruined the life of her 
daughter, Rosy, that he had 
spoiled the lives of his three 
children and that he had com- 
pletely wrecked himself. 


the stairs. 
“Charlie Milburn!” she 


gasped, “he’s been hurt, has- 




















n’t he?” 
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It was the stranger who 
answered her. “My automo- 
bile struck him down here at 
the corner. He got off a street 
car and walked around be- 
hind it—straight into my 
car.” 

Mrs. Milburn walked jerk- 
ily over to the leather seat 
and sank down on her knees, 
looking at her husband's 
white face. 

“Charlie—” she said softly. 
With her apron she wiped off 
some mud that had caked on 
his forehead. Then she laid 
her cheek down against his 
breast and Emmy knew she 
was trying to feel the beating 
of his heart. 

Then she turned her head 
and looked up into Grand- 
mother Pentland’s face with 
eyes that were quite dry. 
“You did this,” she said in a 
flat voice, “you sent him out 
of the house when you knew 
he wasn’t able to take care 
of himself. You never liked 
him and didn’t want him. We 
should have stayed at home,” 
and at last she began to cry. 
| “Charlie—Charlie,” she sob- 
bed, “you’ve never gone 
away from me. You've never 
left me before.” 

Some. one came into the 
hall. Emmy saw it was the 
doctor. He bent over Mr. 
Milburn. His hands went over 
the checked waistcoat, the 
bright tie, the mud-stained 
shirt with its broad blue 
stripes. Then he straightened 
up and shook his head. 

Mrs. Milburn looked up 
with eyes that were gray as 
grief itself. “He’s dead,” she 
said mournfully to herself, 
“he’s dead—he’s gone— 
And she walked past them 


her as she went. 

Not until then did Mrs. 
Brett, Mrs. Derby and Miss 
Bunts make up their minds 
that there was nothing more 
to stay for. 

They got their wraps and 
walked out of the hushed 
house as they might out of 3 
theater after a very depress- 
ing, but nevertheless excel- 
lent third act. 

[Concluded in 
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mstaits Kansas City, Mo. 
“ . . . 
9 A BATHING BEAUTY conTEST was held in our unanimous vote of the judges for beauty of face 
l ap- ° ° ° ° ong : ° 
<u ro the winner to receive the title, ‘Miss Kansas and form. Jt was the happiest moment of my life. 
my: I then went to Atlantic City, to represent 
Spring “T was run down and underweight. My diges- Kansas City in the National Bathing Beauty 
tion was bad and I was very nervous—probably Contest. I arrived with the required weight, a 
Finch due to poor elimination. complexion the judges termed ‘peaches and 
e front “My physician advised fresh Yeast. I ate it— cream’ and an unlimited amount of pep—which 
saint 3 cakes a day, dissolved in water. In two weeks | surely needed to stand the strain of a solid 
me he my elimination and digestion were better, my week of judging. 
iB eyes. nerves had quieted and my weight had righted “Thanks again to Fleischmann’s Yeast, I fin- — 
ipsa itself. My complexion cleared up too. I felt fine. jshed third in the Atlantic City finals. You will Wins title, “Miss Kansas Crrv,” in beauty 
“Well, I won over 200 girls, receiving the always find Yeast in my diet.” competition... Read her story at left 
” she MarcueErITeE Jor 
DAN. : 
rt, has- J AS FRESH as any garden vegetable, - 
; Fleischmann’s Yeast is a pure health 
r who . A 
ston: food. Where cathartics bring but temporary 
here at relief, Fleischmann’s Yeast strikes at the 
arg: very root of common ills. Cleanses the in- 
nd be: y a sai 
. = testines. Keeps them active. Frees you 
from the constipation that daily saps your : 
d jerk - P 
pe vigor and health. 
r seat ey ad 
knees, As elimination becomes more regular, 
band’s more complete, new stores of energy are 
softly. released. Indigestion gives way. Skin 
ped off troubles vanish. Your whole outlook on 
ked on life brightens. 
ie laid ° 
ast his Buy 2 or 3 days’ supply of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
=w she at a time from your grocer and keep in any cool dry 
yeating place. Write for latest booklet on Yeast in the diet 
all —free. Health Research Dept. F-52, The Fleisch- 
Snell mann Company, 701 Washington St., New York. 
e with 
e dry. 
id in a 
im out 
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m. We 
1ome,’ 
to cry. 
e sob- 
gone 
- never 
to the 
as the 
r Mr. “I was placed in a very enbarrassing position,” 
it over writes Witutiam Biakeney. His letter follows: 
t, , & “IN MY WORK with one of the largest photographic studios 
staine in the world I meet hundreds of people every day. Naturally it 
blue was particularly embarrassing to me when my face broke out 
htened in pimples. 
i “Various soaps and ointments didn’t help. A boil broke out 
ed up on my skin. I couldn’t sleep. Then more boils, leaving ugly 
ray as scars—what was I to do? 
1,” she “The advice of a former classmate was ‘Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 


I tried it, and in a month the improvement was wonderful. My 
skin cleared up. I felt great. Yeast surely was a life-saver to me 




















" 
"ther % —I can’t praise i hi” 
praise it enough! 

ry een WituaM Biakeney, Newtonville, Mass. 
Pa - a al wee : oe 
| Mrs. “I learned to ride as I learned to walk,” says Miss Rrra La Roy. Who Easy, natural—this new way to health, 
1 Miss will doubt it in the face of the testimony above? Miss La Roy writes: 5 a le 

sad to greater zest in living 

igo “THE ‘GREAT OPEN SPACES’ were my first school. At an early age I was taken by Eat th kes of Fleisch es tar! 

_ my father to live on a large ranch. Before I was ten years old I was riding the plains with at three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly 

a .22 automatic strapped to my saddle. Breaking.in ponies was a regular thing for me. One every day, one cake before each meal or between 






meals, Eat it just plain, or dissolved in water (hot 
or cold) or any other way you like. For stubborn 
constipation physicians recommend drinking one 
cake in a glass of hot water—not scalding—be- 
fore each meal and before going to bed. And train 
yourself to form a regular daily habit. As you are 
benefited by eating Yeast you can gradually dis- 
continue dangerous, habit-forming cathartics. 


year I rode in the annual stampede. 

“Then—my father died. The ranch grew unbearably lonely. I came to the city to live. 

“But in spite of my hardy childhood life I gradually became run down, suffering with 
constipation and frequent colds. Every winter I seemed to get worse. I was beginning to 
become distressed. : 

“Then, three years ago, I began eating Fleischmann’s Yeast, dissolved in milk. Next 
winter I didn’t have a single bad cold. My constipation was helped, too. I am now one of 


the healthiest people about.” Rita La Roy, Hollywood, Calif. 
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LIVES AND LETTERS 


we have all been guests in the House of 

Happiness. But we have not stayed long; 
we have been only transients on holiday or for ; 
spasmodic week-ends. Most of us have gone- away oi 
our own will or our own unworthiness, or have been 
too blind to find our way back or so careless that, even 
stumbling again up to the very door, we have discovered 
that we have lost the key. And, having lost it, we are 
too lazy or too indifferent to search for it again. A few 
have sat down and wailed, feeling that, if we only cried 
enough tears to dampen the spirits of our friends and to 
soak ourselves in a strong solution of self-pity, the 
House would surely appear magically like Aladdin’s 
genie, offering us all things. But no good genie, as all 
who are versed in the art of white magic know, ever 
appeared unless somebody first rubbed the lamp. That, 
of course, is only another way of doing what the wise 
virgins did when they kept their wicks trimmed and 
ready for burning. 

No wonder we have lost our way! No mortal of us 
ever found the way and the beautiful House at the 
end of it, by a searchlight set in the sky, but only by the 
flickering lamp in our own hands. Otherwise happiness 
would not be worth having. Everything worth having 
is hard to get and harder to keep. Nothing good is 
easy. When our husbands and wives turn cold toward 
us or away from us altogether, we do not blame our- 
selves; we always blame them. When our mothers and 
our daughters and our sisters and our brothers and our 
friends misunderstand us, we blame their generation, 
their blindness, their conservatism, their radicalism, their 
selfishness, their over-coddling, or any other faults that 
we can pin upon them. We never blame our own. When 
we search for our enemies, we go armed with field 
glasses, not with hand mirrors. When we seek to un- 
tangle the snarled web of life, we do not, like Socrates, 
look within for the pattern. 

The House of Happiness, as all who have been there 
remember, stands upon a high place, with a precipice 
falling away from it on the one side and a broad plain 
sloping down upon the other. Thus it is not to be ap- 
proached at all except by climbing. Those who live upon 
the plain—those who are by nature unselfish and for- 
giving and full of tolerance and understanding—can 
reach it with less struggle than those who live down in 
the valley. And, since by far the greater number of per- 
sons live in this valley, it is to them that this page is 
addressed. 

But hard as the way is and full of obstacles, more 
of us reach the House than abide there. For beautiful 
as it is beyond describing, one cannot stay and be lazy. 
There are no servants except the guests themselves and 
there is more work there than in any of the houses of 
either the valley or the plain. There is none to show us 
what task is ours; we must be intelligent enough and 
patient enough and energetic enough to find it ourselves. 
The rooms are many and unlike in degree and kind, 
some being wider and more lovely than others, accord- 
ing to the occupant. The widest and the loveliest fall to 
those who have been willing to take the smaller ones 
and to be glad for what they had—and willing to work 
for the larger ones, for they are harder to keep. We 
who have turned away or lost our keys are like the man 


O NCE upon some time or other in our lives, 


She famp in our hands 
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who preferred to starve rather than to shell the corn 
his neighbors had given him. No matter what misfor- 
tune overtakes us, whether death or desertion of loved 
ones, or poverty or loneliness or ill health, there is al- 
ways something we can do even if it is only changing 
out attitude toward it. If there is one truth modern 
science has taught us, it is that we have not reached 
the ultimate consciousness of our own powers, that 
there are forces in us and around us more potent than 
we are yet capable of understanding, and, therefore, 
of using. Happiness is the highest of the creative arts. 
Not all of us can be artists, any more than all musi- 
cians can be Beethovens, but, if we practise per- 
sistently enough, we can evolve harmonies and colors 
of which we never dreamed. Just a few notes at a 
time, if we can achieve no more. A little is better 
than none. 

The lamp is in your own hands. Rub it! There are 
two million of us McCall women, all of us with lamps, 
which we want to keep burning. We are all neighbors, 
living just around the corner from each other, near 
enough to borrow a little oil or a new wick, if we need 
it or to trim the old charred wicks with good sharp 
scissors, if we need that, too. Let us give, therefore, 
whatever we have to each other, whether it be a problem 
to solve or the answer to one we have solved already. 

We want this page to be the liveliest and the most 
helpful sociological forum in America. To me, its new 
editor, and, I hope, to many of you, it is the most im- 
portant page in the magazine. It is not life as depicted 
by a fictionist, but life as it is really being lived by real 
people. The letters that come to me every day tell more 
about what is happening in the United States—and in 
lands beyond the seas—than all the news reports in 
all the papers. They take me behind walls, the walls of 


houses and, deeper still, of personality itself. Wars 

do not make history; we make jt in our kitchens 

and our parlors and our hearts. The speed with 
which civilization moves forward is exactly in 
proportion to the strength of the composite light that 
comes from all the little lights of all our little lamps! 
A charming woman—I am sure she must be charming 
from her letter—from one of the richest sections of the 
country, writes that she hates the little town where from 
childhood she has been marooned. She hates everything 
about it; its ugliness, its monotony, its dearth of art and 
literature, its—oh, everything she can think of and 
everything she can’t! She has a comfortable income 
and a good husband and a family of interesting grown 
up children. It has not seemed to occur to her that she, 
who has the feeling for better things, the desire for 
beauty, should try to bring these to her neighbors and 
the town rather than to flee from the ugliness there. If 
she cannot get out into the world, she can use her wit— 
and she has a lot that she has not been using—to bring 
the world to her. Think of the possibilities of the 
radio, of traveling libraries, of the phonograph, of good 
movies, of lectures on timely subjects, of university 
extension courses, of horseback riding, of tennis, of 
fishing in fresh streams, of gardens, of wandering coun- 
try roads! If the people of her village are indiffer- 
ent, she can stir them up and the very stirring will keep 
her busy and banish her boredom and help them besides. 
Every great leader of thought, every mover of the 
world, has been dissatisfied with his environment. But 
he has not been dissatisfied and nothing else. If he has 


not liked the old wick in his lamp, he has got a new 


one, and has told his neighbors how to do likewise. 

A wife of three years standing, a girl of twenty, 
complains that her husband is cruel to her. She cant 
stand him any longer, she says, and she knows al 
other young man, a perfectly lovely one, who is anx 
ious to be husband number two. Does she think that 
marriage is to be put on and off like a garment? Why, | 
know women who wear the same coats for longer that 
that! And the old coat often does not become unbear 
able until the wearer sees a new one. My young friend, 
I fear, did not realize how cruel one husband was un! 
she fancied that she wanted another! 

A more mature wife inveighs against fate that she 
should have married at all. She wanted a career! If she 
can point out a harder or more important or mo 
profitable (in happiness and general usefulness) careéf 
than marriage, let her speak now. Her trouble is that 


‘ she has taken a hard job and is too lazy to work out 


its difficulties! The first woman I mentioned is blaming 
her town; the second her husband; the third her maf 
riage! Not one blames herself, you see. She blames the 
lamp, not its lack of oil, or its sodden, burned-out wick. 

One of the greatest journalists the world has known, 
a man who, with the years, goes to higher and higher 
triumphs, told me that the secret of his achievements 
lay in one thing—that every manuscript was his first 
offering to an editor. He does not rest upon his past 
laurels, but works as hard at each new piece of copy 4: 
he did when he began breaking into print as a cub re 
porter. And if we do not follow the same rule as humat 
beings, the lamps in our hands will go out and we shail 
not be able to find our way to the House of Happiness! 
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Rio out disarranging your rooms or 
even soiling your hands. 

The easy Johnson’s Polishing Wax Electric 
way takes every bit of hard work out of 
the process, and makes it possible for you to 
accomplish this important home improve- 
ment in a very short time. 
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messy rags and pails. Just apply a thin coat ie o 
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f good a aig | mands. Waxed floors do not attract dust and 
ver germs, nor show heel-prints. 
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Rent a Johnson Electric Floor Polisher 
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rk out especially since the price has recently been 
— reduced from $42.50 to only $29.50. 
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(Canadian Factory: BRANTFORD) 
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This is the creamy, fluffy, snow-white shortening that is so easy to use because it 
is all creamed for you—the shortening that has made so many, many good cakes 


( a a> _ they could never be counted—tea cakes, birthday cakes, orange cakes, chocolate 


oe - ug cakes, cakes made by professional cooks, cakes made by young brides who never 
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) xu cooked before. This is the shortening that is so fresh and pure—so sweet and 


cream-like, it is used in making the icing of the cake, too. This is Snowdrift, 
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Here is aw ay to make Spoon out from the can 2/3 cup of Snowdrift and stir 1% for like butter fresh from the churn, Snowdrift is unsalte 
cups of sugar into it. You don’t need to “work” Snow- THE FROSTING 


a very good cake drift down to softness. For Snowdrift, you see, is creamed 
before it is packed, and that is why it is so easy to use. 
Add four egg yolks. Your mixture is so creamy these 


And then for the frosting. Stir two tablespoons of Snov 
drift with 1 cup of XXXX sugar and 1/8 teaspoon of salt 


Out from the oven comes stealing mix right in quickly. Sift 3 cups of flour, 4 teaspoons of oe : sapere . —. i 58 ° Pica - 
baking powder, % teaspoon of salt together and add to the one EPPO ee Sa. ee ee 


the sweet warm smell of cake. A mixture. As usual you will want to alternate the flour with 
fresh loaf of cake for dinner— the milk—first a little of the dry ingredients and then a 

little milk—using in all a cup of good rich milk. There are countless good things to be made of this go 
@ golden, fine textured cake— Then into the pan and into the oven. It is really as shortening . . . pies and biscuits and gingerbread. Try 
simple as simple can be. Follow your own recipe if you _—for frying, too. Send for the new Snowdrift cook boo 
prefer, using the same amount of Snowdrift as you would _full of good recipes. Address the Wesson Oil—Snowdzi 
And this is the way to make it : use of gny shortening. But remember to add a pinch of salt, People, 210 Baronne Street » New Orleans, Louisiat 


while it is still warm and there you are . . . delicious cakt 
delicious icing. 


delicious, made with Snowdrift. 





